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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A RETROSPECT. 


THE astonishing growth of our 
hierarchy, with the multiplied divi- 
sions which such growth calls for— 
overrunning, as they do, and inter- 
secting the boundaries of ancient 
mission-fields—seems to make the 
renowned past of missionary labor 
on this continent recede more and 
more into indistinctness. We pro- 
pose to make some brief mention of 
prominent incidents in the history of 
those missions, and to do so not only 
that we may awaken in a generation 
of superficial readers an interest in 
the achievements of the great pio- 
neers of our faith on this soil of Ame- 
rica, but that we may base thereupon 
some suggestions we wish to make 
to the future historian of those times 
and those men. We trust that the 
day will come when a taste for stu- 
dies of this kind will have spread 
from the few to the many, and cre- 
ate a necessity for some work more 
extended than a sketch or a com- 
pend, Meanwhile, of such historical 


materials as we have, which are ac- 
cessible to the ordinary reader, we 
propose to make mention, for the 
benefit of those who may now 
desire to know what materials we 
possess; nay, more, that they may be 
encouraged to appreciate these ma- 
terials at their value, we shall repro- 
duce from them alone all the state- 
ments we have to present to the 
reader. 

The period of time embraced by 
these early missionary enterprises 
comprehends no less than eight and 
a half centuries, dating from the first 
mention in history of the Norse mis- 
sions, in the tenth century, to the es- 
tablishment of the last of the mis- 
sions of California in 1823. In the 
chronological order of their inception, 
they range as follows: 

I. The missions to the adventur- 
ous Norsemen, whose settlements in 
the middle ages extended from La- 
brador to the southern coast of New 
England. Although the light of 
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faith gleamed but for a time on our 
shores, leaving us only the memory 
of the Bishop of Garda—so happily 
embalmed in the pages of Mr. R. 
H. Clarke’s Deceased Bishops—the 
Norse missions did not entirely die 
out on the eastern coast of Green- 
land until 1540. At this date, the 
intrepid missionaries of Spain had al- 
ready advanced from Mexico into 
the borders of our present Southern 
territory. The extinction of the 
Catholic settlements at the north was 
due to the physical revolution caus- 
ed by a change in the course of the 
Gulf Stream. Thereupon, that once 
smiling and fertile shore became the 
bleak and inhospitable region that it 
has ever since continued to be, and 
no race of Europeans now disputes 
with the rugged Esquimaux a foot- 
hold on the land. 

II. The Spanish missions alluded 
to above. The history of these mis- 
sionary enterprises, in their alternat- 
ing successes and defeats, is one 
that renders the soil of Florida, Tex- 
as, and New Mexico a land of sa- 
cred memories. In New Mexico, 
the Christian settlements under our 
American Bishop of Santa Fé per- 
petuate these ancient missions. In 
the other states named they exist 
only in the material monuments they 
have left behind them. 

III. The French missions. These 
were the vast Christian enterprises 
which, from New France, sent into 
New York and the states west of it 
sO many apostles and martyrs. The 
present Christian Indians of Canada 
owe their faith, and indeed their con- 
tinued existence, to these missions, 
which have also bequeathed to us 
within our own limits the Abnakis 
of Maine and the Christian Indians 
who within a few years have been 
removed from _ Iilinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, etc., to the Indian Terri- 


tory. 
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IV. The missions of Maryland. 
These missions carried the light of 
faith to the aborigines of that colony, 
and if the latter have ceased to exist, 
the Jesuits still subsist, and inhabit 
the ancient manors where their bre- 
thren of old gathered around them 
the docile children of the forest, ere 
the torch of religious and political 
persecution was lighted by stranger 
hands in the “Land of the San 
tuary.” Yet, even the missions of 
Maryland are not without a living 
succession, for the Jesuits of Mary 
land planted a colony of their breth- 
ren in the West, and have carried 
the Gospel to vast multitudes of new 
subjects among the Indian tribes, and 
have besides aided to sustain the faith 
of those expatriated from the former 
limits of other mission fields. Perhaps 
the most serious blow to the perpetuity 
of some of these missions is threat- 
ened in the government’s plan of 
“improvement ” in its Indian policy. 
While the measures comprehended 
under this new policy aim at eradi- 
cating some abuses, the plan is also 
ingeniously aimed to operate in a di- 
rection where no abuses can be al- 
leged, and to substitute among Ca- 
tholic Indians the “ Evangelical” 
preacher the “ Black-gown,” 
whom the Indians feel to be their 
best and most disinterested friend, at 
whose feet they have learned the ru- 
diments of Christianity, and at whose 
feet alone they will condescend to sit 
for instruction in the way of eternal 
life. 

V. The of Louisiana. 
Within the former limits of these mis- 
sions, the area of the present states 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi was embraced. By the remov- 
al of the native tribes, the missions 
of Louisiana have become practical- 
ly merged in those which now em- 
brace the Western States. Never- 
theless, some Christian Indians still 
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linger on the soil of Louisiana pro- 
per. 

VI. The missions of California. 
In so far as the hostility of the whites 
has permitted the Indians to live in 
peace, these missions may be said still 
to subsist. Such remains of them as 
Mexican rapacity had spared de- 
scended to us at least on the cession 
of California to the United States. 

Should the full history of these 
missions come to be written, the more 
perspicuous arrangement — we beg 
to suggest to the historian—would 
be to divide the whole into ¢fochs. 
Thus, the Norse missions would con- 
stitute an epoch by itself, to be desig- 
nated, let us say, as the Ante-Colum- 
bian—missions before the discovery 
by Columbus. When the Catholic 
Historical Society shall be formed 
(even if it owe its origin to this sug- 
gestion for its formation), its first 
care, after gathering into its fire- 
proof cabinets the books, pamphlets, 
newspapers and magazines, manu- 
scripts, charts, portraits, sketches, 
and other memorials or illustrations 
of the Catholic history of America, 
should be to draw from Northern 
Europe materials for a more extend- 
ed history than we now possess of an 
epoch so full of interest to the anti- 
quary and the Catholic. Until re- 
cently, indeed, the Norse missions bid 
fair to be reckoned as among myths. 
If they are no longer so regarded, 
this result is due to the investigations 
of a few scholars only. 

The second, or Lost-Columbian, 
epoch should commence with the 
history of the missionary efforts 
which succeeded the discovery by 
Columbus. This epoch, after dis- 
playing the inception and progress 
of these great religious enterprises, 
might terminate appropriately with 
the establishment of one of the last 
series of missions, that of San Fran- 
cisco, erected on the site of the pres- 
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ent city of that name in 1776, seven 
days before the date of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

For the ¢hird epoch, no event 
could form a more appropriate initial 
point than that which freed our coun- 
try from the domination of England. 
From this point, a new era opens for 
our church, for the charter of our 
national independence was the char- 
ter of our liberties as well. In the 
epoch just elapsed, the spirit of 
British legislation and the spirit of 
British. bigotry harassed or defeated 
at every step the apostolical laborers 
within the mission-fields embraced in 
the limits of the American colonies. 
Now, over all the territory of the 
new Republic, shortly to be enlarged 
by the addition of Louisiana and 
Florida with their sacred memories of 
the past, the old colonial legislation 
against Catholics began to disappear 
from the statute-books of the states; 


and, if at the present writing there be 
a state where these discriminating 
laws still linger, her apologists are 
obliged to claim that they are practi- 
cally inoperative.* Early in this epoch, 
our present hierarchy had its begin- 


* Let us pause to observe that this change in 
the spirit of legislation marks also the decline of 
that spirit of bigotry which inspired it in the first 
place. The spirit of bigotry, however, still sur- 
vives, though it be less aggressive than formerly. 
It outlives the melioration of charters, and dies 
hard. When it shall have reached that stage of 
feebleness to which the natural generosity of 
our countrymen will sooner or later reduce it, 
we may then hope to follow where Canada has 
led in her laws concerning education. The pom- 
pous protection now afforded by states and mu- 
nicipalities to their necessarily infidel school will 
disappear to give way to measures of solicitude 
for the equal education of all, Catholic and infi- 
del, Protestant and Jew, without injustice to any 
man’s religion or any man’s resources. The un- 
fortunate precedent afforded by the theocratic 
government of New England, and which has 
been so blindly followed by other states, in as- 
suming to educate instead of aiding education— 
even this disorder in our republicanism may be 
healed, if congress do not meanwhile (as appear- 
ances threaten) strengthen the hands of state 
absolutists by its largesses; or, if it do not, by 
an act of still greater usurpation than the states 
have been guilty of, consign the task of popular 
education to the care of the general govern- 
Inent. 
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ning in the appointment of John Car- 
roll as first bishop—J ohn Carroll whose 
efforts, in conjunction with Franklin, 
Chase, and Charles Carroll, to enlist 
the sympathies of the Canadians in 
our national cause, were rendered 
abortive by the anti-Catholic mani- 
festo which had been issued by the 
colonial congress of 1774.* The era 
of the great prelate’s labors was short- 
ly rendered memorable by the arrival 
upon our shores of those devoted 
men whom persecution or revolution 
abroad had driven hither. Through 
them, with here and there the assist- 
ance of the few clergyman already 
on the spot, religion began to make 
glad the desert places. The centres 
of population, no less than the scat- 
tered settlements of the interior— 
the mountains of Pennsylvania equal- 
ly with the forests of Kentucky—re- 
joiced in the spreading light of gospel 
truth. In short, the seventy years 
succeeding the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—within which period we 
propose to limit this third epoch— 
form an era filled with the chronicles 
of devoted missionary labor, and the 
history of humble and painful foun- 
dations which have since expanded 
into vast and even magnificent pro- 
portions. 

For the commencement 


of the 


*Thus Protestant bigotry probably lost us 
Canada, as it gained us—must we say it ?—the 
treason of Arnold. The bigotry of Arnold revolt- 
ed at the alliance with France, because it was an 
alliance with Catholics. His disgust was height- 
ened by the liberality of feeling which began to 
te manifested by his countrymen towards Ca- 
tholics. The co-operation of Catholics, native 
and foreign, in the cause of our National Inde- 
pendence, was so marked that it may well have 
embittered a patriot of his calibre, and indeed it 
infuriated him to that degree that he preferred to 
sell his country rather than serve a cause which 
was so largely sustained by those whose religicn 
he hated. Does not Arnold live in successors? To 
say nothing of others, who were the Know-No- 
thing patriots who preferred to disgrace the na- 
tional name by destroying the memorial-stone 
contributed by Pius IX. to the Washington Mon- 
ument, rather than that its shaft should preserve 
the evidence of the respect of a Pope for the 
memory of our Pater Patric ? 
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fourth epoch, embracing the era in 
which we live, and terminating when 
it may please the historian to close 
it, the year 1846 is suggested for sev- 
eral reasons. If the assignment of 
this date seems to terminate the pre 
ceding epoch at a period dispropor- 
tionally early, compared with the 
epoch before it, it must be remember- 
ed that these seventy years, embrac 

ing as they do the period of the for 

mation and first growth of our pres 
ent hierarchy, would probably require 
as voluminous a treatment at the 
hands of the historian as the whole 
long period of the secondepoch. In 
1846, the partition of dioceses into 
ecclesiastical provinces began by the 
erection of the Province of Oregon 
in that year. Prior to this time the 
whole United States had formed but 
one Province, under the Archbishop 
of Baltimore. The Province of St. 
Louis was erected in 1847, those of 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, and New 
York in 1850, and the Province of 
San Francisco in 1853. The year 
1846 is also the date of the accession 
to the Pontifical throne of the great 
and good Pius IX,, still happily 
reigning, whose Pontificate the 
most remarkable of modern times, if 
not of all times, as it has certainly 
been the longest, and, in its relations 
to the American church, the most 
momentous. The Sixth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore was held in 
1846, and the same year was signal 

ized by the opening of the Mexican 
War, which was followed in 1848 by 
the acquisition of California and New 
Mexico, classic lands in the history 
of the American Missions. The an- 
nexation of Texas in 1845, with all 
her legacies of missionary heroism, 
forms the closing political event of 
the preceding epoch. Thus, many 
reasons concur for selecting 1846 as 
the period of a new departure in our 
ecclesiastical annals. The thread of 


is 
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narrative connecting the history of 
the old missions with our own day 
may be said to terminate at the be- 
ginning of this epoch, by the admis- 
sion of California and New Mexico 
into the Federal Union. Nor need 
this thread be afterwards resumed. 
The fourth epoch, judging from its 
energetic beginnings and the trium- 
phant progress the church in this 
country has made in the interval, is 
destined to fill a glorious place in 
ecclesiastical history. 

These suggestions in regard to the 
method of dealing with our Catholic 
history would be superfluous, except 
upon the supposition that such a 
history as the subject calls for has 
yet to be written. We have no 
doubt it will be. It is the purpose 


of this paper to promote such a con- 
summation, both by arousing an in- 
terest in the subject on the part of 
readers, and stimulating the zeal of 


writers. Without this interest on the 
part of readers, the zeal, learning, 
and ability of authors will never be 
called into play on this field. What- 
ever meed of praise we must assign 
to the few authors who have made 
our missions or our Catholic history 
their theme, it cannot be contended 
that they have largely developed it: 
but, if they have not done more, it is 
because the taste of the public—the 
Catholic public, at least—did not de- 
mand more. Here, then, is need 
for reformation. 

Catholics might take a lesson from 
the conduct of people of the world. 
When a family of high origin rises 
again into distinction from a condi- 
tion of temporary depression, it re- 
verts with fondness to the ancestry 
by which it was distinguished in the 
past, as well as to that which achiev- 
ed its return to greatness: it justifies 
its present position by the long roll 
it exhibits of its genealogical worthies, 
So should American Catholics of the 
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present day act and feel as a religi- 
ous family, but with a pride that is 
commendable, since the object of it 
is the church of God, and all the glo- 
ry it acquires is due to the humility, 
the sacrifices, the self-devotion of the 
truest heroes that ever lived, the 
saints and servants of God, Such 
were our religious ancestors on this 
continent, and such they were long 
before in the vista of centuries. It 
is something to possess a mere anti- 
quity in a land where all is new save 
the race that is dying out towards 
the setting sun, and no lineage ’can 
dispute for antiquity with that of the 
Catholic Church on this soil. 

If her history were better known, 
we should not be so often met by the 
assertions that this is a “ Protestant 
country””—an assertion which, though 
provoking, would be harmless but for 
some social or legal ostracism which 
is attempted under color of it. The 
preponderance of numbers, the only 
tenable ground upon which the asser- 
tion can be made, is a mere tempo- 
rary condition of things, and is so 
rapidly disappearing that a mathe- 
matical calculation is alone sufficient 
to fix its period of termination. But, 
last as long it may, this preponder- 
ance avails nothing so long as the 
law of the land knows neither Prot- 
estant nor Catholic as such. This 
impartiality of the law, by the bye, 
will never be disturbed by Catholics 
even when the preponderance of 
numbers shall be in their favor. 
They venerate too deeply the exam- 
ple of the Catholic Pilgrims of Mary- 
land ever to descend from the high 
standard they have left behind. 

Again, this is not a Protestant 
country by virtue of early discovery 
or possession, nor by reason of early 
settlement or religious foundation, 
nor even by the establishment of an 
earlier hierarchy, as some Protestant 
churchmen contend. Much less is it 
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Protestant by the conversion of either 
native or foreign races within its con- 
fines. With one only exception, as a 
class, that may be reckoned consid- 
erable, Protestantism is only an heir- 
loom in families that were Protestant 
at the time of their immigration. 
Nor has it, with these, held its own; 
for the statistics supplied by our Ca- 
tholic bishops shaw that, among those 
confirmed by them, a proportion, 


varying in different dioceses, but 
forming an average of probably 


twelve per cent., is composed of con- 
verts from Protestantism. ‘The con- 
siderable exception we note is 
formed of the descendants of Irish 
Catholics who long since emigrated 
to these shores or were transported 
hither in large numbers by Oliver 
Cromwell. Their children, deprived 
of religious instruction and left with- 


out priests and sacraments, have 

been gradually absorbed into the 
5 d 

ranks of the sects around them. 


Hence the number of unmistakably 
Celticnames we find borne by many 
who are now Protestants. This ex- 
ception, however, goes very little way 
towards establishing the general asser- 
tion that the Protestantism of the coun- 
try is due to the conversions it has 
made. The blacks have naturally 
followed the religion of the masters 
in whose families they were domesti- 
cated while As to the In- 
dians, Protestantism has done little 
or nothing that it can point to with 
any pride, and it employs itself in 
their regard, as it does in all other 
parts of the world where it encoun- 
ters the Catholic missionary, in mar- 
ring or obstructing his work, thus 
leaving the poor Indian in a more 
wretched condition than he had been 
before he heard of Christianity at all. 

Under whatever auspices certain 
colonies of Protestants were estab- 
lished, long after the first occupation 
of American soil by Catholics, the 


slaves. 
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constitution, which is the charter of 
our general liberties, and which these 
colonies, or the states representing 
these colonies, united in adopting, is 
silent on the subject of religion. Its 
equilibrium on this point is perfect. 
Nor will it be disturbed, even though 
a judge of the Supreme Court heard 
the little knot of superserviceabl 

Protestants who advocate the appar- 
ently innocent project of introducing 
“ God in the constitution.” Even if 
it were possible that these gentlemen 
should succeed in their effort, an in 

ternecine warfare would ensue among 
Protestants themselves for the pos 
session by one or the other of the dit 
ferent sects of the power to direct the 
“ appropriate legislation” contempla 
ted in the proposed amendment t 
In this 
the opportunity of wielding this new 


the constitution, scramble, 
engine against the Catholics would 
be lost, and hence much of the ani 
mus that directs the movement now 
would prove a waste of zeal. Our 
general laws are, therefore, no more 
Protestant than Catholic, and even 
court-preachers who claim that their 
“church” is a “power in the land” 
are unable to wrest them from thei 
tenor, though they may fill the pub- 
lic offices with the adherents of thei 
conventicle. 

History, good sense, and common 
observation thus militate against a 
claim which is intended, in one wa} 
or another, to be injurious to Ame 
rican Catholics and. their church. 
This subject may not be new to the 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, but 
it is one which will bear repetition, in 
view of the necessity of presenting 
the truth as it is-before right-minded 
Protestants who may otherwise be 
beguiled by the specious pretences 
of their less scrupulous brethren—in 
view of the still greater necessity of 
fortifying our own people against an 
allegation which is intended to dis- 
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courage and demoralize them. We 


need our moral force, our Catholic 
spirit, our sense of equality with our 
neighbors, in order to accomplish 
much of the good that is before us in 
the 
sphere. 


both social and the religious 
It will help this spirit of 
noble independence to become fa- 
miliar with the history of our church 
in this country and of its unique 
achievements. 

The scattered memorials of early 
missions have been gathered with 
sreat labor by Mr. John G, Shea, 
and compressed in his “History of the 
Catholic Missions (New York, 1854). 
His narrative needs digesting, but is 
of most interesting matter. ‘The ab- 
sence of maps, however, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of following the foot- 
steps of the missionaries in their 
labors and journeys, often through 
unfamiliar localities, necessitate a 
to other books, and 
detract from the value of the work 
as a handbook for ordinary readers. 
Even the works of Kip and Park- 
man, covering a more restricted 
ground, are illustrated by maps. 
The tables in Mr. Shea’s appendix, 
with the names of the missionaries, 
the date of their arrival, and that of 
their death, and also the list of au- 
thorities in print and manuscript il- 
lustrating his subject, are extremely 
valuable. We are indebted to Mr. 
Shea’s work for the principal portion 
of our materials. 

T. D’Arcy McGee's five lectures 
on the Catholic Church in the United 
States (Boston, 1855), written in a 
clear, brilliant, and forcible style, 
pass in review the history of the 
American church from the days of 
Columbus down to the period of the 
publication ‘of the book. 

The Catholic Church in the United 
States, by Henry de Courcy, translated 
and enlarged by John G. Shea (New 
York, 1856), is modestly designated 


reference sO 
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by the author as a “ sketch,” but can 
only be considered so because the 
ground covered by the work is so 
vast, and the period so extended, 
that it was found impossible to dwell 
at length on any particular point. 
Still, the work is neither hasty nor 
superficial, and comprehends a bulk 
of nearly 600 pages. 

These three works by Catholic au- 
thors are the only publications we 
possess bearing upon the general 
ground, and adapted to popular use 
and reference. A lecture here or 
there, or Dr. White’s. sketch at- 
tached to Darras’ General History of 
the Church, does not add materially to 
our resources. It will be observed 
from the date of their publication 
that these three works were published 
in three successive years about the 
period of the last “ Know-Nothing” 
excitement. Are we to infer from 
this circumstance that our people 
can only be goaded by religious 
persecution into demanding such 
works ? Ifso, we shall have the less 
reason for regret when the unpre- 
cedentedly long period of peace we 
are now enjoying shall come to a 
close, as it certainly must, sooner or 
later, in the providence of God. 

Of biographies and local histories 
we have a growing collection, some 
of them of great value. The affairs 
of a diocese, a state, or a particular 
region of country will always com- 
mand a special interest among those 
who dwell therein. Hence we may 
expect this class of works to appear 
in increasing numbers. They furnish 
important materials to the future gen- 
eral historian, and probably educate 
the taste of readers into a demand for 
more comprehensive works. Many 
details that would be useful to the 
historian would perish but for them, 
as many have doubtless perished al- 
ready for the lack of timely chroni- 
clers. An enumeration of these works 
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is not essential in this place, but we 
trust that other hands will do justice 
to those who have bestowed their 
scanty time upon labors of this kind, 
for all these works have been written 
by men of busy lives, such men as 
the late Archbishop Spalding, for ex- 
ample, among the clergy, and the late 
Bernard U. Campbell, of Baltimore, 
among the laity. Mr. Campbell’s 
writings, to be sure, have not been 
reprinted from the magazine for 
which they were written ; but had not 
the gates of death closed in the 
midst of his career on the author of 
the Life and Times of Archbishop Car- 
roll, we might have expected from 
one possessed of his industrious re- 
search, his ardent mind, and genuine 
talents, contributions of the highest 
value to the history of the church in 
America. He was called hence just as 
a position of comparative distinction 
and emolument seemed about to com- 
pensate him for his long years of faith- 
ful duty in the inconspicuous but re- 
sponsible post he had hitherto filled ; 
and this tribute to the memory of one 
whose character was brightened by 
every Christian and every civic vir- 
tue will not seem out of place here 
to those who knew him—and who in 
his community did not know him ? 
who did not love him? 

When will our young men, begin- 
ning life with advantages of which 
Mr. Campbell could not boast, with 
wealth and family position and scho- 
lastic training, learn to emulate such 
an example, and devote their oppor- 
tunities, their means, and the fruits 
of their studies to a task which would 
do them infinite honor, instead of de- 
voting all these gifts to the service of 
a frivolous society ?—a task upon 
which, in their default, strangers and 
aliens have entered, and gathered 
laurels to themselves at the expense 
of the church whose heroes they pre- 
tend to exalt. 
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The author of a work to which we 
have already referred has snatched 
from the intervals of severe profes- 
sional labors time for the production 
of two of the most important volumes 
contributed to our American Catho 
lic literature in the department of 
biography, although their bulk and 
cost must render them inaccessible to 
many readers. But it is a work the 
perusal of which must quicken the 
desire for that full and connected 
history of the American church whicl 
awaits us in the future. Here, that 
history glitters in detached fragments, 
like prismatic hues reflected from 
some great signal-light, around each 
saintly and venerable figure whose 
life and labors the author has por- 
trayed. There, in one 
whole, it will irradiate our entire 
past. Again, a clergyman has found 
the opportunity, amid the cares of a 
parish and the distractions of fr 
quent and painful illness, to prepare 
for publication a schedule of all the 
early issues of our American Catho- 
lic press—a most welcome adjunct to 
the labors of the Catholic historian. 
With these and many similar ex- 
amples before them, how great a re- 
proach must rest upon our Catholli 
young men of culture if their last and 
only contribution to the literature of 
their and country be the 
fleeting amenities of a college address 
at graduation! 


luminous 
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church 


But, as we have already remarked, 
the field of our Catholic history has 
been entered upon by writers of an- 
other and an alien school. The 
wealth of incident, the picturesque 
entourage, the heroic action, which 
characterize the history of our Ca- 
have proven irre- 
sistible attractions to the Protestant 
scholar. Mr. Parkman is 
especially conspicuous in this depart- 
ment, and we wish to say a few words 
in regard to his best-known work, 
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The Fesuits in North America (Bos- 
ton, 1867). We trust that to Catho- 
lic readers Mr. Shea’s elegant re- 
print of Father Charlevoix’s /7istory 
of New France, fully and carefully 
annotated by Mr. Shea himself, will 
supply all the needs of a reference on 
this field of inquiry. None can fail 
to admire the graces of style which 
distinguish Mr. Parkman’s writings, 
but Protestants alone can make him 
a reference and commend him for 
the fidelity with which he adheres to 
their worn-out traditions and the 
readiness he exhibits to flatter their 
ingrained prejudices and preposses- 
sions. 

It is difficult to understand how 
an author could have written so fully 
and so eloquently of men, the dig- 
nity of whose aims he seems not to 
have formed the slightest conception 
of, or that he should have chosen 
this theme at all under the circum- 
stances. We can only hope that a 
more profound feeling stirred him to 
the task than he is willing to acknow- 
ledge. But Mr. Parkman is a New 
Englander, and it befits not the Puri- 
tan traditions of his people to display 
any enthusiasm. On the ears of the 
auditory he undoubtedly in the main 


sets himself to address—an auditory 
dead to every supernatural impres- 


sion except that which may be 
evoked by the practices of spirit- 
ism— words of enthusiasm would 
fall distastefully, and the reflex of an 
inner faith be simply repelling. 
Hence Mr. Parkman carefully avoids 
any suspicion of complicity with 
these unpopular emotions, and his 
heroes enact their grand parts like 
puppets put in action on a mimic 
stage by some inexplicable machin- 
ery. All the pith and imarrow of 
their actions, such as Catholics 
know to have animated them, is 
eliminated, and nothing but a limp 
and imbecile counterfeit is left of 
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the living, breathing man. Yet 
these men, these great missiona- 
ries so parodied, were they who un- 
dertook the most gigantic labors, en- 
dured the most severe hardships, and 
met even death itself, from the most 
exalted motive that can animate our 
kind—the love of souls for God’s 
sake! In Mr, Parkman’s hands, all 
that is great and ennobling about 
them shrinks into an unsubstantial 
figment: the impelling motive, if one 
is to be descried at all, is a barren 
sentimentalism, the action, left aim- 
less and unsupported, a mere fretti- 
ness of behavior. 

The following passage from Zhe 
Fesuits in North America (page 97) 
will afford an example of the animus 
with which the book is written. It 
opens with the reiteration of a stale 
slander: “ ‘That equivocal morality, 
lashed by the withering satire of a 
Pascal—a morality built on the doc- 
trine that all means are permissible 
for saving souls from perdition, and 
that sin itself is no sin when its ob- 
ject is the ‘ greater glory of God ’— 
found far less scope in the rude wil- 
derness of the Hurons than among 
the interests, ambitions, and passions 
of civilized life. Nor were these 
men, chosen from among the purest 
of their order, personally well fitted 
to illustrate the capabilities of this 
elastic system. Yet, now and then, 
by the light of their own writings, we 
may observe that the teachings of 
the school of Loyola had not been 
wholly without effect in the forma- 
tion of their ethics. But when we 
see them in the gloomy February of 
1637, and the gloomier months that 
followed, toiling on foot from. one 
infected town to another, wading 
through the sodden snow, under the 
bare and dripping forests, drenched 
with incessant rains, till they descried 
at length through the storm the clus- 
tered dwellings of some barbarous 
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hamlet--when we see them entering, 
one after another, those wretched 
abodes of misery and darkness, and 
all for one sole end, the baptism of 
the sick and dying, we may smile at 
the futility of the object, but we must 
needs admire the self-sacrificing zeal 
with which it is pursued.” Zhe futil- 
ity of the object! And this is said in 
the nineteenth century of Christian 
enlightenment! Has the lettered 
paganism which held its head so 
high in the days of the early Roman 
Pontiffs indeed revived in 
penetrable pride, and with ali its 
scorn of the Christian faith and the 
Christian people? Has it only s/ept 
through all these centuries, to awak- 
en again in our day and stalk among 
us with unblushing front as of old ? 
In conclusion, on the 
authors, Rev. W. I. 
made Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of California, published, under the ti- 
tle of Harly Fesuit Missions in Nort) 
America, a translation of some letters 
written by the French Jesuits on the 
mission between 1696and 1750. We 


all its im- 


subject 


of 


Kip, afterwards 


jy 





see nothing to object to and much 
We must 


commendation a 


to commend in this work. 


except from our 


portion of the editor’s preface, as fol 


} 


lows: “There is one thought, how- 
ever, which has constantly occurred 
to us in the preparation of these let- 
ters, and which we cannot but 
gest. Look over the world and read 
the history of the Jesuit Missions. 
After one or 

have always come to naught. 
Must there not have been something 


sug- 


two generations, they 


wrong in the whole system—some 
their 
teachings, which thus denied them a 


grievous errors mingled with 


measure of success proportioned to 
their efforts ?” Considering that, after 
one or two 
jealousy of ¢ 
led to the persecution of the Jesuits, 
the rapacity of officials to the plun- 


generations, the insane 
yovernments generally 
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der of their missions, and that the 
whole society was suppressed and 
dispersed in the midst of some of its 
most prominent labors, the failure of 
most of the Jesuit missions may be 
accounted for. But these 
causes were all extrinsic, not intrin 
In 


of these disintegrating causes, the vi 


easily 


sic, as Mr. Kip suggests. spite 
tality of the missions established | 
the Jesuits, as exemplified in this 1 
trospect, is 


Nor was there ever, or, if ever, rarely. 


something remarkable 


a failure where these extrinsic causes 
were not at work. Mr. Kip’s ass 

tion that not a 
instance of their permanency ” is wi 


there is * record 
veracious in spirit, if it be not in f, 

He might easily have known bett 
Probably, if he would “ 
world” through the medium 


look over tl 
ot t 

Protestant authorities quoted by D1 
Marshall (and Dr. M. 
his work on Christian A 


quotes 
others) in 
sions, Mr. Kip and others equall 
in need of 

know what they ought to believe « 
Jesuit and all 
sions. vr contra, and 
the Protestant 


will be seen that 


enlightenment wou 
other Catholic m 
as shown 
same authorities, 
the barrenness e1 
roneously predicated of the Jesuit 
missions by Mr. Kip is the dist 
guishing mark of the Protestant n 
all tim 
as und 


sions everywhere and at 
under the most 
the most adverse circumstances, i 
their first stage equally as in their last 
When we consider that eight hun 
dred or more years ago all 
Christian in our land was Catholic, 
can bear with more equanimity tl 
ot CY 


made to us by sectaries who claim as 


favorable 





presumptuous offers hospit: 
their own a soil wherein Catholicity 
was planted before their religion was 
heard In brief, the history of 
these first missions was as follows: 
When the light of Christianity spread 
from Ireland to Iceland, the adven 


of. 
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turous natives of the latter country 
had already effected a lodgement on 
our continent through the cclonies 
they had planted in Greenland and 
on the shores further south, extend- 
Narragansett Bay. They 
called this latter region Vinland from 
the great profusion of native vines 
they found there. In the year rooo, 
Catholic missionaries set forth from 
Iceland, and soon bade Greenland 
blossom with the fruits of faith, as it 
blossomed already with the material 
beauty and verdure that then crown- 
ed its valleys. In time missionaries 
were despatched hence to Vinland, 
with the same happy results. 


ing to 


Thus, 


in what seems to us the night of 
ages, the voice of Christian prayer 
and the hymns of Christian praise 
resounded along our Northern shores. 
already dotted over 
with institutions of piety and learning 
when Eric, now its bishop, with his 


Greenland was 


see at Garda, came in 1121, for the 
second time, to visit his dear Vin- 
landers and their Indian neophytes; 
rounding the promontory of Cape 
Cod to the south, five hundred years 
before the grim Puritans rounded it 
to the north on their way to Ply- 
mouth Bay. He came this time to 
dwell with the chosen ones of his 
flock, and doubtless to die with them, 
for the curtain of history has fallen 
over his fate and that of his compa- 
nions and spiritual children. 

The old stone tower at Newport is, 
in the eyes of some respectable anti- 
quaries, a relic of ancient Catholicity 
in New England that belonged to a 
church or monastery, but its mute 
walls reveal nothing of the sacred 
catastrophe which overwhelmed the 
Christian colony of Vinland. The 
soil of New England was therefore 
long since dedicated to the God of 
truth, and let us trust that he will 
again, in his own good time, claim 
his heritage. 


2 


Turning our eyes to the other ex- 
treme of our national boundaries as 
they now exist, we find that the first 
Spanish missionaries set foot in Flo- 
rida in 1528, in company with the 
expedition of Narvaez. The latter 
expected to find him an empire 
rivalling in wealth and extent that 
of Mexico, so recently subjected 
to the Spanish arms by the prow- 
ess of Cortez. The limits of the 
new empire were already marked 
out for a see, which took its title 
from the Rio de las Palmas, its 
southern boundary, a river in Mexico 
between Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
and extended to the Cape of Florida. 
The new bishop himself, Juan Juarez, 
headed the band of missionaries. As 
Father Juarez, he had been one of 
the twelve Franciscans who were in- 
vited to Mexico by Cortez to be its 
first apostles, and whom he received 
with great honor in 1524, five years 
after his landing. Father Juarez 
here distinguished himself by his 
zeal and his love and care for the 
Indians, and his appointment as the 
new bishop, which was made on the 
occasion of a subsequent visit to 
Spain, was therefore most fitting. 

The expedition of Narvaez proved, 
however, a failure, and in its failure 
was involved that of the missionary 
scheme connected with it. No rich 
empire met the commander’s expect- 
ant gaze, no dusky monarch clad in 
barbaric splendor and surrounded by 
assiduous courtiers crossed his path 
to question his purposes or withstand 
his advance. He encountered only 
straggling Indians who treacherously 
led him on to his ruin. At last, 
weary, disappointed, pinched with 
want, and decimated by disease or 
the arrows of ambushed savages, the. 
troops of Narvaez forced their way 
back through the jungle to the shore 
they had left. Narvaez had injudi- 
ciously, and against the advice of 
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Bishop Juarez, ordered his ships 
elsewhere, and the only resource of 
the party was to escape to sea as best 
they might in the rude boats they 
constructed for the purpose. 
only remained behind, and 
saved themselves by a perilous jour- 
ney across the continent. ‘The re- 
mainder were lost at sea, or were 
cast away to die a more lingering 
death by starvation, disease, or the 
attacks of the natives. Among the 
latter was the party of Bishop Juarez, 
which had been driven ashore on 
Dauphin Island, near the mouth of 
the Mississippi. ‘Thus the fate of the 
second bishop who possessed juris- 
diction over any portion of our soil 
is, like that of the first, wrapped in 
painful obscurity, and the fruits of his 
mission, if there were any, are equal- 
ly left without living trace. All that 
is known of this devoted pioneer and 
martyr of the South has been record- 
ed by Mr. Clarke in his Lives of the 
Deceased Bishops. 

The four survivors of the expedi- 
tion of Narvaez traversed Texas and 
New Mexico, and, reaching the 
shores of the Gulf of California, re- 
appeared to the gaze of their astonish- 
ed friends. The accounts they gave 
of the kingdoms and cities they had 
passed on their journey—accounts 
that were doubtless somewhat colored 
by their imagination—came to the 
ears of an Italian friar named Mark, 
and excited his zeal for the glorious 
spiritual conquest that seemed to lie 
before him. Placing himself under 
the guidance of Stephen, a negro, 
one of the four survivors alluded to, 
and attended by some friendly In- 
dians, he boldly plunged into the 
wilderness which. skirted the river 
Gila. Crossing it, he continued his 
march until he came within sight of 
Cibola, a city of the Zufi tribe. 
Here he sent forward Stephen with a 
party of the Indian attendants to 


these 


Four 
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prepare the way, but the natives 
drove them back, and even killed 
Stephen and some of his companions. 
The friar could only look with long 
ing eyes towards the city where he 
had hoped to garner a harvest of 
souls, and then sorrowfully began to 
retrace his steps. Ere descending 
the hill from which he bade farewell 
to the city, he, however, planted the 
cross, the object of his journey and 
the emblem of his mission. 

The chieftain, Coronado, stimu- 
lated by the representations n 
of the supposed riches of Cibola, 
headed an expedition fitted out 
by the government to 
it. He followed the 
viously traversed by 
who 


1a¢ 


reduce 
route pre- 
Friar Mark, 


accompanied him, together 
with a number of other’ Fran- 
ciscans. Cibola was reached, 


soon yielded to the invader, but so 
barren was the prize, that Coronado 
resolved to press on to the conquest 
of another fabled empire in _ th 
interior, leaving the poor friar, ov 

whelmed with reproaches, to return 
home in shattered health, H: 
ended his days shortly after. Coro 
nado, in his crossed 
to the valley of the Rio Grande, and 
even to that of the Arkansas, | 

without result, except in the dis 
covery of the vast herds of bisons 
which swarmed the plains, and of 
which he was the first among Euro 
peans to give an account. When 
Coronado, weary of his fruitless 
journey, resolved to return, Father 
John de Padilla, one of the Fran 
ciscans, in his younger days 

soldier, begged to be allowed to 
remain at the Indian town of Qu 
vira, west of the Rio Grande. 
Brother John of the Cross proffered 
a similar request in regard to the 
neighboring village of Cicuye, now 
Pecos. Bestowing upon them a 
supply of live stock, and some Mexi- 


researches, 
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can Indians as assistants, the expe- 
dition passed on and left them to 
their perilous posts. The Indians 
of New Mexico were, as a race, of 
morals more than ordinarily pure, 
and they possessed some familiarity 
with the arts. Notwithstanding 
these humanizing traits, the lives of 
the two devoted missionaries paid tle 
forfeit of their courage and zeal, or 
they may both have perished by the 
hands of roving Indians. No tidings 
were ever heard of the lay brother, 
and the fate of the father was 
announced in Tampico by his com- 
panions, who fled thither with the 
news of his martyrdom. 

The expedition of Coronado 
occupied the years 1540-1, or a 
great portion of them. In the latter 
year De Soto, who had entered 


Florida in 1539, led on by the same 
delusive hopes with which the narra- 
. I . o 
tive of the survivors of the party of 
Narvaez inspired Coronado—stood 


beside the mighty Mississippi, its 
discoverer. The following year, its 
waters were to be at once the grave 
of the great leader and the haven 
of refuge for the remnant of his band 
in their escape from the country. 
De Soto had brought with him from 
Spain a number of ecclesiastics, 
secular and regular. It is not 
probable that they accomplished 
anything among the natives, but 
they at least sacrificed their lives in 
the attempt, for the last of them 
perished in the interval between the 
death of De Soto and the arrival in 
Tampico of the survivors of his ex- 
pedition. The dark colors in which 
those who cater to popular pre- 
possessions delight to paint the con- 
duct of the Spanish invaders are 
seldom brightened by the  testi- 
mony that should accompany the 
picture, of the religious purposes 
which were never entirely absent 
from their minds. With some of 
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them religion was, indeed, a con- 
trolling motive. Coupled with 
dreams of worldly conquest, was 
always the hope and desire of 
spreading the knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth throughout the empires that 
might be won. Let the conduct of 
our non-Catholic fellow-citizens in 
the first years of the American occu- 
pation of California, in all its charac- 
teristics of violence, irreligion, greed, 
and cruelty to the Indians, be com- 
pared with that of the Spaniards of 
three centuries before, and it may be 
found that the latter will gain by the 
comparison. Moreover, no scheme 
of benevolence in behalf of the poor 
Indians, no thought of extending 
God’s kingdom upon earth, ever 
entered the thoughts of our nine- 
teenth-century adventurers. 

In 1544, one solitary soldier of 
the cross, Father Andrew de Olmos, 
a Franciscan, acquired a _ success 
among the Indians of Texas which 
had been denied to all his predeces- 
sors on the same field. It was the 
wild race then known as the “ Chi- 
chimecas,” among whom he fearless- 
ly advanced. Strange to say, many 
hearkened to his words, and followed 
him to Tamaulipas, where he found- 
ed a reduction for them, and com- 
pleted their instruction. In the mis- 
sions of Mexico, Father Andrew had 
already acquired a knowledge of four 
Indian languages, of three of which 
he had prepared grammars and vo- 
cabularies, and in two of them had 
written religious works for the use of 
the Indians, He now became a profi- 
cient in the language of this tribe 
also, and prepared many books for 
his spiritual children. Father John 
de Mesa, a secular priest, a kindred 
spirit in zeal, and of like accomplish- 
ments as a linguist, joined him in his 
labors, and both of them devoted 
the remainder of their lives to the 
Indians of the reduction. ‘Their 
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mission was so fortunate as to be 
perpetuated by successors, under 
whom it was also enlarged by the 
accession of mary new Indian con- 
verts. . 

An attempt equally intrepid in 
character and peaceful in its method, 
but still entirely ineffectual in result, 
was the expedition into Florida in 
1547 under the direction of, Father 
Cancer de Barbastro, a distinguished 
missionary of Mexico, attended by 
several other Dominicans. Fortified 
with a royal decree from Philip of 
Spain restoring to liberty all natives 
of Florida held in bondage in any 
portion of the Spanish possessions, 
and provided by that monarch with 
an unarmed vessel, the missionaries 
were received with some delusive 
demonstrations of friendship on the 
part of the Indians. Untouched by 
the peaceful character of the mission, 
however, they seized the first oppor- 
tunity to massacre Father Diego de 
Pefialosa, who had entrusted his life 
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in their hands, and not long after 
Father Cancer himself. 
was thereupon abandoned by the 
others as hopeless. 


The mission 


Note.—In addition to the works devoted sp« 
cifically to the subject, mentioned in the text of 
this article, we would refer the future historian 
to the following sources of information as indis 
pensable to an exhaustive treatment of the theme 
We offer the suggestion as a’ partial acknow- 
ledgment of the obligation which we, in comm 
with our fellow-Catholics of the United Stat 
are under to a pioneer in this field of investig 
tion—an assiduous and successful student (so fa 
at least, as his readers are concerned) of early 
American Catholic annals: 

Discovery and Exploration of the Missi 
Valley. By John Gilmary Shea. (Embra 
the Relations of Fathers Marquette, Henney 
Allouez, and others, and a fac of the « 
line map of the region made by F. Marquett 

Early Voyages ld he 
By the same. 

The Cramoisy Series of Memoirs and k 
tions concerning the French Colonies in Nor 
America. Edited and published from ear 
MSS. By the 1 


-simile 


up and down the Mississi; 


same. 24 vols. (This inclu 
Relations, Biography, Travels, Letters, Diy 
matic Correspondence, etc., etc.) 

The Library of Linguist 
Series of Grammars and Dictionaries of Amer 
carn Languages. Edited by the same. 13 vol 

“Our Convents,” in Zhe ropolitan, a 
“Our Martyrs,” in the United States Cath 
Magazine. (The latter has been published 
book-form in a German translation.) 


American 
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TO THE BLESSED VIRGYNE. 


As thou wel knowest, O Blessed Virgyne, 
With lovynge herte and high devocion, 
In thyne honour he (Chaucer) wroot many a lyne, 
For he thi servant was, mayden Marie, 
And let his love floure and fructifie. 
—OCCLEVE, 
TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
Lady, when men pray to the, 
Thou goest before of thy benignitie 
| And getest us the light of thy prayere 
To giden us to thi Sonne so dere. 
. —CHAUCER. 
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FLEURANGE. 
BY MRS. CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “ A SISTER’S STORY.” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH PERMISSION, 
PART SECOND. 
THE TRIAL, 
XXIV. 


FLEURANGE hastily wrapped a_ but her fine son, whose birth had de- 


large white burnous around her, drew 
the hood over her face, and then ran 
to the carriage, which was waiting for 
her. It seemed as if heaven had 
sent her aid in the very hour of her 
greatest need. She felt that her re- 
solutions would be carried out by 
means of her cousin, but in what 
way she could not yet see. At all 
events, she was no longer friendless, 
and one of the difficulties she had 
to surmount was already smoothed 
away. 

These thoughts prevailed over all 
others during her short ride from the 
palace to the hotel. At her arrival, 
the sight of Clara made her forget 
everything for a while but the sweet 
memories of the past.— The Old 
Mansion, the fireside around which 
they used to gather, the family all 
scattered since they last saw each 
other—all came back with sharp 
poignancy, and it was with tears of 
joy and regret they flew into each 
other’s arms. 

This first emotion somewhat calm- 
ed, the two cousins looked at one 
another, Though they had not been 
separated more than a year, the ap- 
pearance of both bore marks of the 
changes they had passed through. 
Clara was as fresh and pretty as ever, 


layed her return to Germany, added 
to the charm of youth a certain grav- 
ity which enters into all maternal joy, 
and gave to her beauty the crown of 
dignity it had hitherto lacked. 

As to Fleurange, it would be diffi- 
cult to say what had changed her. 
Was it the elegance of her dress, 
which the princess did not excuse 
her from, even when they were 
alone? Or the distinguished society 
in which she now moved? Or was 
it the increased paleness of her face, 
and her air of depression, that gave 
such sweetness to her look, lent such 
new grace to her form, and rendered 
her whole person more strikingly at- 
tractive than ever ? 

Fleurange had passed through too 
many sorrows, and at too early an 
age, for her face ever to reflect the 
careless gaiety of youth. And yet, 
after some weeks passed in her un- 
cle’s family, the Old Mansion was 
lit up with no smile more radiant 
than hers—it resounded with no voice 
more joyful. Now, her pale and no- 
ble countenance seemed overshadow- 
ed with a premature gravity. Her 
serene eyes, with their expression of 
firmness, no longer displayed the 
sanguine enthusiasm of youth, which 
used at times to light them up 
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and deepen the gray hue of the iris 
into the lively brilliancy of black. 
Without looking a day older, she 
seemed to have acquired the experi- 
ence of maturity, and made a correct 
estimate of life without having taken 
a step further through it. 

Clara and Julian gazed at her with 
a kind of anxious admiration, but 
forbore questioning her. They in- 
stinctively felt she would prefer not to 
answer their questions. Besides, her 
own inquiries left no room for theirs. 
The names so dear to them all were 
one by one pronounced, and for some 
moments everything was lit up with 
the warmth of the far-off fireside, 
which, amid all the young girl’s re- 
cent emotions, she had never ceased 
to feel. Everything was going on 
well among those dear absent ones. 
Comfort, peace, and even somewhat 
of ease gradually reappeared be- 
neath their roof. And all this wa’ 
owing to Clement’s activity and abil- 
ity. 

“ Dear Clement!” said Clara with 
tears in her eyes. ‘“ What a provi- 
dence he has been to themall! May 
God bless and reward this beloved 
brother !” 

Then the travellers spoke of them- 
selves. They were only passing 
through Florence, which they had 
previously visited. After going 
around to see Perugia, and all that 
region so attractive to artists, they 
intended resuming the route to Ger- 
many. They were to pass the fol- 
lowing year at Heidelberg, ‘where 
they were impatiently awaited, Julian 
feeling obliged to make up for the 
time he had lost in this delightful 
journey and to undertake with no 
further delay the orders he had re- 
ceived. 

Perugia !—At the very mention of 
this place an idea suddenly occurred 
to Fleurange. Before arriving at 
Perugia they would have to pass 
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near Santa Maria al Prato. 


Could 
she not accompany them thus far, 
and seek the advice and aid of the 
Madre Maddalena who had always 
shown so affectionate an interest in 


her? Guided by her, she would be 
sure of taking the wisest course in 
the perplexities of her situation. If 
she needed courage, where find it if 
not with her, the very remembrance 
of whom often sufficed to renew the 
vigor of her soul? If she needed 
consolation, who so able to impart it ? 
Yes, this opportunity was providen- 
tial; she must hasten to profit by it; 
and, without speaking for the present 
of absolute separation, she would 
only obtain the princess’ permission 
for a few days’ absence in order to 
make this short journey. 

Having decided on this, Fleurange 
breathed as freely as if a weight had 
been removed from her heart. Be- 
fore the end of the hour, she took 
leave of her cousin after appointing 
a meeting for the following day, and 
re-entered the carriage which had 
brought her. 

It was in the month of May. The 
air was redolent of spring-time—and 
spring-time at Florence. Count 


George’s carriage was an open 
caléche. As she took her seat, one 


of the passers-by, doubtless struck 
with her beauty, threw her one of 
those large bouquets which in that 
city of flowers are in every one’s 
hands at that season. Fleurange, 
without even turning her head to 
look at the person who offered her 
this delicate homage, accepted it 
without any scruple, and inhaled its 
odor with delight. She felt an un- 
usual pleasure in the sweet fresh 
night air which caressed her check, 
and at finding herself thus alone for 
a moment with uncovered head be- 
neath so pure and brilliant a sky. 
After the long confinement she had 
endured—passing so many days and 
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nights in a chamber the air and light 
scarcely penetrated—this moment of 
freedom was a mental and physical 
refreshment of which she uncon- 
sciously had absolute need. Besides, 
amid all the anxious care she lavished 
on the princess, one thought—a con- 
stant, painful thought—had not ceas- 
ed to haunt her: she had been oblig- 
ed to practise continual renunciation 
of a tenderness which, mute or some- 
times murmured, had on a thousand 
occasions made itself understood or 
divined. It was an additional relief 
to feel this struggle would soon end, 
that a means of departure was at 
hand, or rather of flight, and she 
would only have to courageously 
struggle and repress her feelings a 
few days longer. After that, she 
would only have to suffer; there 
would be nothing more to fear, either 
from others or herself. 

The young girl’s evening ride 
came to anend too soon. The horses 


went like the wind, and brought her 
in a few moments to the foot of the 


broad marble staircase. She ascend- 
ed it slowly, and proceeded at the 
same pace through the large salons, 
till she came to the one in which she 
had left the princess and her son. 
This room, it will be remembered, 
was the last of the suite, and opened, 
as well as the one next it, upon the 
terrace, which thus afforded an ex- 
terior communication between the 
two rooms. 

When Fleurange came to the lat- 
ter, she stopped. She feared the prin- 
cess might have retired without wait- 
ing for or needing her. But not so: 
her son was still with her. She 
could distinctly hear the sound of 
their voices. Owing to the vernal 
mildness of the evening, all the win- 
dows were open, and, instead of en- 
tering, Fleurange passed out on the 
terrace to await the conclusion of 
their conversation. And, moreover, 
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it had not yet struck ten—the hour 
appointed for her return, 

But she had scarcely gone out be- 
fore she regretted it, for she could 
not help hearing, not only their 
voices, but their very words. She 
was about to return when she was 
stopped, and rooted as it were to the 
ground, by a word which her ear 
caught, and which gave her a thrill, 
That word was Cordelia ; and almost 
immediately after she heard her own 
name—her name, not that of Gabri- 
elle, the only one by which she 
was known, but the name of her 
childhood, the name unknown to 
every one at Florence except him 
who now uttered it—and in such a 
tone ! 

“ Fleurange !” said Count George. 
“Yes, mother, this name which just 
escaped me in speaking of her; this 
name as strange as her beauty, and 
which, like the charm she is endow- 
ed with, belongs to no one else in 
the world, was the one her father 
called her by the first time I ever 
saw her—a thousand times more 
charming than the Cordelia of which 
she was the original—” 

Fleurange heard nothing more.— 
For some moments she felt ready to 
faint, and it was only a resolute effort 
of her will that kept her from falling 
to the ground, overcome by surprise 
and emotion. Was it really the 
count she heard speaking? and 
could it be his mother to whom he 
was talking? What madness led 
him to brave the princess by using 
such language—her whom the slight- 
est contradiction often threw into a 
violent state of impatience and an- 
ger—her who could not endure the 
least opposition from any one? 
What would she say? What reply 
was Fleurange about to hear ? 

She no longer thought of stirring. 
She felt incapable of deciding whether 
it were well or ill to remain; she had 
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but one wish—to hear the princess’ 
reply, and to act in consequence. 
Perhaps, after hearing it, she would 
leave the place where she stood, 
never to appear before her again; 
who could tell? Already a con- 
fused idea entered her mind of leav- 
ing the palace and returning through 
the streets, alone and on foot— 
night though it was—to the Stein- 
bergs. 

After a long silence the princess 
spoke, but her trembling and sub- 
dued voice, to Fleurange’s great sur- 
prise, betrayed no signs of anger. 
The effect was only the more pro- 
found on her who now stood quiver- 
ing with silent expectation. 

“ Then, George, you wish to cause 
me the greatest mortification it is 
possible for a son to cause his mo- 
ther—you wish to violate the pro- 
mise on which I relied with so much 
faith and confidence ?” 

“‘ Mother, I have already told you 
I never made any promise.” 

“Enough, George. I like your 
frankness. Do not spoil it now by 
prevarication. If you made her no 
promise, you made me one which 
you have not kept—me, your mother. 
This is sufficient, I think, to merit 
my reproaches.” 

* Mother—!” And George rose 
with an impatient air, and turned as 
if to go out. 

The princess rose too. She seem- 
ed completely cured. It often hap- 
pened that some extraordinary ex- 
citement effaced in a moment the 
last traces of a long and severe at- 
tack. 

She put her arm around her son’s 
neck and drew him towards her. 
“‘ George,” said she, when he return- 
ed to the place he had just left, “I 
_ought not to. trust any more in your 
promises, and yet there is one I beg 
you to make.” 

“ What is it, mother ?” 
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“You will not yield to this folly 
without taking time for reflection ?” 

“TI can promise that.” 

“ Moreover—listen to what I am 
going to ask—Swear you will never 
yield to it till you have obtained my 
consent.” 

George hesitated. “That would 
be a very serious promise,” said he at 
length in a caressing tone, “if I did 
not know that in the end you never 
refuse anything to your 
child,” 

“Come, come, George,” resumed 
his mother in an eager tone of dis- 
tress, “do not make me repent of 
my indulgence. 
mise !” 

“ Well, mother, it should be ac- 


spoiled 


Give me your pro- 


knowledged I ought to hesitate 
to give it—without ever having 
asked her, without even knowing 


how, after all, I should be received.” 

The princess shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

He continued: “I am persuad- 
ed she would dispense with your 
consent less readily than I, and con- 
sequently my submission is under 
the guard of a will stronger than 
mine.” 

The princess at first looked aston- 
ished; then, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, she said: “ Perhaps you are 
right. No’ matter, give me your 
hand on this promise.” 

George bent down, kissed his 
mother’s hand, and pressed it in his. 
“ There it is,” said he, “ and my pro- 
mise—on my word of honor.” 

“That is right, my child, now 
leave me. It is time for Gabrielle 
to return, and it would be better for 
her not to find you here.” 

George rose, and, embracing 
mother once more, left the room. 

As soon as she was alone, the 
princess threw herself on her chaise 
longue, put both hands to her face, 
and burst into sobs. 


his 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Fleurange hesitated a moment, 
then followed her natural impulse, 
which was always straightforward 
and courageous, She resolutely en- 
tered the salon by the terrace win- 
dow, and when the princess raised 
her head she saw the young girl be- 
fore her, wrapped in her white bur- 
nous, with her bouquet in her hand. 
Though the princess was expecting 
her, this sudden apparition surprised 
her to such a degree that she gazed 
at her for a moment without speaking, 
as if she were a supernatural vision. 
But it was only fora moment. Fleur- 
ange perceived that the anger she 
repressed in her son’s presence was 
now about to burst forth. 

The princess wiped away her 
tears. Her eyes expressed at once 
wrath and disdain. She hastily rose, 
and was about to add severe words 
to the imperious gesture with which 
she pointed towards the door with 
one hand, and had already placed the 
other rudely on the young girl’s 
shoulder, when the latter, without 
arrogance and without fear, looked 
her in the face. * 

The expression of Fleurange’s large 
eyes was such as can only be com- 
pared to that magnetic virtue—that 
sometimes subdues, they say, the fury 
of beings destitute of reason. No 
words could have expressed to such a 
degree the uprightness and purity of 
her soul. With all her faults, there 
was a nobleness in the princess’ na- 
ture which was touched by that look, 
and responded to it. Her eyes turned 
away: she fell back on her chaise 
Jongue,and unresistingly allowed Fleur- 
ange to take both her hands, which 
had just made sothreatening a gesture. 
She held them for some moments 
grasped in her own, but neither of 
them spoke. 

At last Fleurange said in a sweet, 


calm voice: “ Princess, I was on the 
terrace, and heard everything.” 

A new flash of indignation awoke 
in the princess’ eyes, and her mouth 
resumed its expression of disdain. The 
young girl’s face slightly flushed. 

“You will readily believe,” she 
continued, “that I did not go there 
with the intention of listening. But 
hearing my name, I stopped. It was 
wrong, I acknowledge, but I had no 
time for reflection. Pardon me, and 
forgive also,” she added ina more 
troubled tone, “the momentary dis- 
pleasure Count George has caused 
you on my account.” 

“ Momentary !” repeated the prin- 
cess in a cold, ironical tone. 

“ At least,” continued Fleurange, 
“you will find it only for an instant 
that this notion, this folly—in short, 
what you have just heard—will be se- 
rious enough to annoy or afflict you.” 

** Gabrielle !” 

“ Allow me to continue, princess ; 
you shall reply afterwards. My heart 
is so full of gratitude towards you—” 

“ Do not talk to me of your grati- 
tude,” cried the princess, interrupting 
her, and breaking out anew. “ It is 
precisely because I thought I had 
some claims on it that I feel so deeply 
wounded. After loving you so much, 
I am tempted to hate you. It is your 
perfidy, your ingratitude—” 

“Tam neither perfidious nor un- 
grateful,” said Fleurange, turning pale. 
* Allow me to prove I am not. I 
ask it even more for your own sake 
than for mine.” 

The princess became calm once 
more, as if appeased by her sweet 
voice, and seemed to resign herself 
to let Fleurange continue. She leaned 
her head on her hand, and listened 
some moments without changing her 
attitude. 

“ No,” repeated Fleurange, “I am 
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neither perfidious nor ungrateful, and 
God knows what I am ready to suf- 
fer to spare you this mortification or 
any other!— My first thought 
was to go away—to flee—that you 
might be delivered from my presence 
and all the annoyance it might cause 
you. But, princess, that would not 
have been the best course. He must 
forgetme. Therefore I must not dis- 
appear in so romantic a fashion.” 

“What do you mean ?” said the 
princess with surprise. 

“That I must certainly go away, 
but not in a way that will induce him 
to pursueme. ‘The less obstinate he 
is made by any appearance of oppo- 
sition, the sooner I shall be effaced 
from his memory. 

“You understand him well,” said 
the princess, more and more aston- 
ished; “and you talk very coolly,” 
added she. “Then you do not love 
poor George at all ?” 

A moment before she had been 
greatly irritated at her protegée’s pre- 
sumption, but now, mother-like, she 
seemed ready to take offence at her 
indifference. 

A lively blush suddenly suffused 
Fleurange’s face, and great tears 
came into her eyes. “I do not love 
him?— My God! O my God!” 
murmured she in a stifled tone, 
“have pity on my poor heart!” 

But she almost immediately re- 
gained her self-control, and the prin- 
cess, more affected than she wished 
to appear, became attentive, and at 
length perceived the importance of 
what she was about to hear. 

Fleurange then rapidly explained 
her design. It was the same she had 
formed an hour before at her cou- 
sin’s: only then she was desirous of 
concealing the motive and duration 
of her absence from the princess. 
Now everything was simplified ; she 
would set out with the Steinbergs for 
Perugia, and afterwards find a pre- 
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text for prolonging her absence, 
Only it was important the princess 
should appear to expect her return, 
and, above all, should manifest no 
anxiety as to her son’s fidelity to his 
promise. 

“That promise,” continued Fleur- 
ange, not without a tone of just 
pride, “I venture to say that M. le 
Comte George, in placing it under 
the protection of my will, was right 
in his conviction it would be well 
kept.” 

While she was talking, all the 
princess’ resentment vanished, and 
changed gradually to profound grati- 
tude. Looking at Fleurange as she 
stood before her, she realized, if she 
had wished to abuse her ascendency 
or even take advantage of it, no filial 
respect would have sufficed to bring 
George to submission: no maternal 
authority have succeeded in restrain- 
ing him. Whatever it might cost 
her to acknowledge it, she could not 
deny that, if this double wound was 
spared her pride and her affection, it 
was due to the generous disinterest- 
edness of her whom she had just 
treated with so much haughtiness, as 
well as to her clear judgment. Yes, 
she was perfectly right in thinking it 
would not do to disappear and sud- 
denly tear herself away, as it were, 
from George. The princess knew, bet- 
ter than any one else, to what degree 
of tenacity this kind of contradiction 
might lead her son, and it was pre- 
cisely this knowledge of his charac- 
ter alone that had just given her the 
power of restraining herself in his 
presence. The means suggested by 
Fleurange was therefore the best to 
ensure his future safety. The prin- 
cess’ great hope was in the mobility 
of George’s nature, provided, on the 
one hand, he were withdrawn from 
the dangerous charm of Fleurange’s 
presence, and, on the other, they did 
not appear separated by the prestige 
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of a great obstacle. Nothing, in 
fact, could be more judicious than 
the advice this young girl gave con- 
trary to her own interests. She was 
too much a woman of the world not 
to comprehend this, and was grateful 
to her for it. Once more she might 
hope to attain the aim of her whole 
life, and with this end in view she 
yielded without remorse to the ne- 
cessity of trampling under foot the 
noble heart that was immolating it- 
self. We will even venture to affirm 
that, if she was preoccupied with any- 
thing beyond the present danger, it 
was not Fleurange’s crushed life, but 
rather the effect of this unfortunate 
occurrence on her own comfort and 
habits. Nevertheless, when they 
separated at the end of this long con- 
versation, the princess folded Fleur- 
ange in her arms with many demon- 
strations of affection, and when the 
latter was once more alone in her 
chamber she felt comparatively hap- 
py. She abhorred all dissimulation, 
and the important step she had just 
taken in the path of courageous 
frankness seemed to have removed a 
burden from her heart. She was 
still in that state of somewhat exces- 
sive satisfaction which succeeds a 
great effort, when, in entering her 
chamber, she threw down the bou- 
quet she had in her hand. In doing 
so, a paper she had not noticed fell 
from it to the floor. She picked it 
up with some surprise, opened it me- 
chanically, saw the writing was un- 
known to her, and read it without 
comprehending it at first : 

“To live without the power of 
reparation: to suffer without being 
able to expiate: are these torments 
that belong to earth, or hell? Not 
far from you a man lives and suffers 
thus. You who pray, pray for 
him !” 

Fleurange read and re-read these 
words two or three times without at- 


taching any special importance to 
them. Suddenly she shuddered and 
began to tremble. The concluding 
words were the refrain of a song 
sung at one of the soirées at the Old 
Mansion in the hearing of the only 
person she knew in the world who 
had reason to write the other part of 
the note she had just read. 

But was it possible! Could it 
have been Felix, her guilty and un- 
happy cousin, who wrote it, and this 
very evening placed it in her bou- 
quet? Was it his hand that threw it ? 
At this thought she shivered as if the 
shadow of one dead had fallen upon 
her. Or was it simply a mystifica- 
tion? The history of the Dornthals’ 
ruin was not wholly unknown at 
Florence. Perhaps some one wished 
to frighten or puzzle her. She grew 
bewildered in trying to unravel this 
new mystery. How solve the 
doubt ? How even speak of it with- 
out reviving a hateful remembrance, 
or making a painful revelation ? 

She finally bethought herself of 
Julian’s presence at Florence, and 
this relieved her mind: he would be 
able to discover the truth, and know 
better than any one else how to 
avoid injuring in his researches the 
unhappy man who was perhaps this 
very moment hiding not far from her 
a blasted and dishonored life. 

If the Princess Catherine had been 
told the previous evening she was 
about to be deprived of her charm- 
ing companion, the news would have 
been sufficient to cause a return of 
the alarming symptoms from which, 
thanks to her care, she had but just 
recovered. But greater interests than 
her fondness for Gabrielle were at 
stake, and her selfishness itself was 
overruled, or, rather, assumed another 
form, in view of the danger she re- 
proached herself for not having fore- 
seen, and which threatened an essen- 
tial element in her happiness, as well 
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as the accomplishment of one of her 
dearest wishes. 
Not to be unjust to the princess, we 


must acknowledge this wish was 
reasonable, and in her persistency on 
this point she gave as great a proof 
of genuine maternal sagacity as of 
wordly ambition. We should also 
add that the wish in question was in 
accordance with one sacred in her 
eyes—the wish of the adored husband 
of her youth. His memory was inter- 
woven with her earlier days, when her 
life, simpler and better, promised to 
be something higher than succeeding 
years had realized. 

After she became a widow, she had 
no guide but herself, and when, beau- 
tiful, wealthy, and still young, she ap- 
peared in the fashionable world at St. 
Petersburg, her light and frivolous 
nature had no restraint but her pride. 
In the height of the intoxieation of 
this second epoch of her life, she al- 
ways respected the limits the fashion- 
able world itself sets, and beyond 
which refuses its consideration and 
respect, even while still lavishing its 
flattery and incense. Her pride, in 
particular, prevented her from trans- 
gressing these limits—that was the 
dominant trait in her character—and 
prompted her to aim at the highest 
position at all times and in all places. 
And after conferring on her life a kind 
of dignity, it guided her in the choice 
of a second husband. She thought 
herself happy in obtaining rank, hon- 
ors, and wealth, but she soon found 
she had paid too dear for these ad- 
vantages ; and perhaps she would not 
have passed through the trials of an 
ill-assorted union as irreproachably 
as the period of liberty that preceded 
it, if, at the end of two years, death 
had not restored that liberty a second 
time. 

After this, nothing occurred to 
trouble the brilliant and prosperous 
course of a life which, in spite of 
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generous instincts and a mind con. 
siderably cultivated, was given wholly 
up to frivolity, with the exception of 
her affection for her son, But how- 
ever lively and passionate this affec- 
tion might be, it was wanting in the 
dignity of maternal authority. Her 
charming boy, who from his earliest 
years possessed every grace and at. 
traction which nature in her most 
generous mood could confer, as well 
as a rare mind and uncommon beauty, 
gratified her maternal pride, which is 
sO excessive in proud natures. The 
princess, proud of her promising son, 
did not perceive she was not obeyed 
as fully as she was adored ; and years 
passed away thus till the epoch, 


“Ove uom s’innamora,” 


Then the Princess Catherine began 
to realize she had no authority over 
her idolized son, and that she needed 
great prudence and skill to avoid 
what would have been the most try- 
ing of failures, for all her ambition was 
now centred in him—an ambition 
even more ardent than she had ever 
felt for herself. 

Then sprang up the earnest desire 
of seeing his father’s wish realized— 
a wish expressed while George was 
still in his cradle. 

The Count de Walden’s neighbor 
in Livonia was a brother in arms, a 
dear and intimate friend, named the 
Count de Liningen. Both noblemen 
of the highest rank in the province, 
wealthy, and possessing contiguous 
estates, they agreed to unite their 
children unless their wishes were op- 
posed to it when old enough to ful- 
fil the agreement. 

Neither of the two friends lived 
long enough to catch even a glimpse 
of the dawn of that day. Three 
years after the birth of his son, the 
Count de Walden was no longer liv- 
ing, and before the young Vera, who 
was a year younger than George, 
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reached her eleventh year, the death 
of her father, and, soon after, that of 
her mother, left her mistress of all 
their possessions. The young heiress 
was sent to St. Petersburg till she 
was of age, and there was reared in 
strict seclusion by one of her aunts, 
who long before had given up the 
world. 

The Princess Catherine had al- 
ways retained a respectful remem- 
brance of the Count de Walden’s 
wish, which was renewed on his 
death-bed; but that wish assumed 
another aspect in her eyes when, 
towards the epoch of which we 
have been speaking, the young 
Vera suddenly emerged from her 
retirement and was presented at 
court, The sensation she produced, 
her immediate popularity, the 
place at once accorded her 


among the empress’ maids of honor, 
gave an ¢é/at to her entrance into 
society which the princess deeply 


regretted George had not witnessed. 
But he had been absent several 
months from St. Petersburg, and was 
now visiting Paris for the first time. 
His mother neglected no opportu- 
nity of seeing the young maid of 
honor, and this was facilitated by the 
friendly relations that formerly ex- 
isted between the two families. 
These relations were now renewed 
on both sides with an eagerness 
which seemed most favorable to the 
project formed during George’s and 
Vera’s infancy, though they had 
never met since that time. The 
princess’ impatience for her son’s re- 
turn increased. Vera seemed formed 
to captivate him, and as to George, 
his mother could not be anxious as 
to the effect he would produce. 

At last he returned, and everything 
indeed seemed to favor the princess’ 
plans. George was greatly struck, 
almost captivated. The lovely Vera 
was still more so. But the princess, 
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in her ardor for this martfiage, took 
the false step of speaking to her son 
with an anxiety that had precisely 
a contrary effect to that she wished 
to produce. George had not come 
from Paris quite disposed to relin- 
quish his independence at once and 
bind himself for ever. He became 
cautious. The words Vera perhaps 
expected to hear died away on his 
lips, and changed into meaningless 
flattery. His mother, without aban- 
doning her hopes, felt their realization 
must be deferred. But they were 
both young. With her penetration 
as a woman and a mother, she was 
sure she was not deceived as to the 
effect her son had produced. She 
thought she could trust to the dura- 
bility of the sentiment he had inspir- 
ed, and believed time would bring 
George back to the feet of her whom 
she destined for him; and she doubted 
this the less because, in one of their 
conversations on this subject, he ac- 
knowledged no woman had ever at- 
tracted him more strongly, and he 
almost promised his mother not to 
offer his hand to any one else. 

In this way affairs remained. 
George returned to Paris, and thence 
to Italy, where his mother had de- 
cided to live. But meanwhile, as we 
know, Fleurange’ssudden appearance, 
and other influences we have caught 
a glimpse of, had gradually drawn 
his mind and heart in a very different 
direction from what his mother wish- 
ed him to take. At his last visit to 
St. Petersburg, during which Fleur- 
ange became an inmate of the prin- 
cess’ house, the latter had the double 
displeasure of learning her son avoided 
Vera, and that this coolness, so cutting 
to the young girl, was malevolently 
attributed by many to George’s poli- 
tical opinions. This greatly troubled 
his mother. Whoever knew Russia 
at that period is aware that the pri- 
vation of its ruler’s favor was not re- 
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garded asa slight misfortune. If the 
insulting words of a former and not 
very remote epoch were no longer in 
force, “If the emperor no longer 
declared a man was only something 
when he was speaking to him, and as 
long as he was speaking to him,” 
many people at St. Petersburg acted 
as if he had so spoken; and the prin- 
cess could not resign herself to see 
her son in the position of a man in 
disgrace. And yet his rash and im- 
prudent language kept her constantly 
anxious on this point. It was there- 
fore with something like a maternal 
instinct of approaching danger she 
ardently desired his marriage with 
Vera, which would give him the lib- 
erty of remaining at court or leaving 
it, and in the latter case of returning 
to Livonia under the safeguard of 
favor, and taking the position his 
rank and their united estates would 
entitle him—a position in which he 
could dispense with the favor of the 
court. 

“Oh! why is it not so ?” sometimes 
exclaimed the princess with mingled 
anguish and impatience. “ Why is 
he not already sheltered from all I 
fear ?” 

And then, contrary to the sugges- 
tions of her prudence, she allowed 
herself to broach the subject to her 
son, which, in the interests of her de- 
sign, it would have been better not 
to have done. She thus, in spite of 
herself, provoked a resistance, the real 
source of which, unsuspected by her, 
daily became more clear to himself. 

We can now imagine the effect of 
the confidence George had been led 
to repose in the princess in a fit of 
capricious frankness. On the whole, 
he did not fear his mother; and 
though of course he had never sub- 
jected her condescension to such a 
trial, he was convinced, whatever re- 
pugnance she might at first manifest 
to his wishes, a little persistence on 
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his part would triumph sooner on 
later. 

For nearly four months he had, it 
is true, been endeavoring, contrary 
to his habit, to conceal the attraction 
he felt, but it was that he might not 
disturb his mother too soon, or the 
young girl either, and thereby per- 
haps deprive himself of the charm of 
her presence while he was still uncer- 
tain as to his own plans. These 
plans he now believed matured. 
Under the increasing ascendency of 
present influences, the remembrance 
of Vera gradually faded away, and 
the future as well as the present 
seemed linked with her who now 
filled his life. He therefore consid- 
ered it opportune to allow his moth- 
er at once to have a glimpse of what 
was going on in his heart. 

In spite of her inexpressible alarm, 
the princess had sufficient control 
over her feelings to receive this an- 
noying disclosure with apparent 
calmness, and almost conceal from 
her son the effect of the most painful 
disappointment she had ever met 
with. 

At first all seemed hopeless. As 
to Gabrielle’s grace and attractive- 
ness, who knew and appreciated 
them more than herself? What 
could she do to counteract their in- 
fluence, so long exercised unsuspect- 
ed by too credulous a mother? 
How foolish she had been! — How 
imprudent !— How fatal her con- 
fidence!— Her reliance on Fleur- 
ange’s virtue, the only danger that 
had ever occurred to her, prevented 
her fears. And who would ever 
have suspected her of so much am- 
bition or him of such folly ? 

Never had such a tempest raged 
in her bosom before. So violent a 
hatred had never succeeded to so 
much fondness. But before her an- 
ger had time to burst fully out, all 
these feelings underwent a new trans- 
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formation, and one still more unfore- 
seen than the first. 

Her enemy became her ally — 
she against whom she felt herself 
powerless, now came to her aid 
against herself, and George was 
restored to her by the hand that 
could so easily have led him for ever 
away. 

In view of so great a danger and 
such unexpected assistance, all the 
considerations that would so recently 
have made her dread Fleurange’s 
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departure now induced her to hasten 
it, without losing sight, however, of 
the importance, so reasonably pointed 
out by her, of doing nothing to lead 
George to connect this departure 
with his disclosure and give it the 
appearance of an irrevocable separa- 
tion. Self-interest was supreme, and 
there was no danger this time that 
the Princess Catherine would be 
wanting in prudence or shrewdness, 
or would not at need have recourse 
to skilful diplomacy, 
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Everything really seemed to favor 
the plan the princess had at heart. 
The opportune arrival of the Stein- 
bergs afforded a reasonable pretext 
it might have been difficult to find 
at another time without exciting 
George’s suspicion. 

The following day, when Fleur- 
ange timidly expressed a desire be- 
fore them all of accompanying her 
cousin a part of the way to Perugia, 
the Marquis Adelardi, who was pres- 
ent, declared the excursion would 
prove very beneficial, and begged 
the princess to allow her young pro- 
tégée a short vacation, of which 
her overtaxed strength had need. 
George joined his entreaties to those 
of the marquis, and the princess 
seemed to yield more through con- 
sideration for them than conde- 
scension to Fleurange. 

She had preserved an appearance 
of sorrowful gravity since the night 
before, which did not suffer George 
to forget he was in disgrace. Nor 
did she conceal a certain coolness 
towards Fleurange, which he natural- 
ly attribtited to his communication 
respecting her. It was the princess’ 
intention not to allow him to per- 
ceive the perfect reassurance which 
her conversation with the young girl 
had restored. George comprehend- 


ed his mother was displeased with 
him, but he had expected this dis- 
pleasure; he saw she suppressed her 
resentment and continued to treat 
Fleurange kindly, and he was 
touched by her forbearance. He felt 
she relied on his word, and was 
grateful for her trust. 

Everything was therefore arranged 
in the most natural manner. A fort- 
night was the time allowed for the 
projected excursion. The Stein- 
bergs, deceived like the rest, were as 
much overjoyed as surprised at the 
prospect of a pleasure they had not 
dared anticipate, and thus every- 
thing fell in with the princess’ wishes 
without her appearing to do any- 
thing but yield to the desires of the 
rest. 

The Steinbergs were to leave the 
following morning. This last day 
was to be devoted to revisiting sev- 
eral museums, and would end with a 
walk to San Miniato. Fleurange 
boldly proposed to join them. A 
feverish agitation made inaction in- 
supportable. She feared finding her- 
self alone with George for an instant, 
and was sure of being readily dis- 
pensed from her attendance on this 
last day. The princess’ consent, in 
fact, was not difficult to obtain, and 
towards the middle of the day Fleur- 
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ange set out with Julian and Clara 
for the Palazzo Pitti. After visiting 
that gallery and several others they 
continued their ride, and at length 
stopped at the foot of the ascent to 
San Miniato. There they left the 
carriage. While slowly ascending 
the steep hill, Fleurange took out the 
paper that fell from her bouquet the 
night before, and gave it to Julian to 
read, telling him the suspicion which 
had arisen in her mind. 

“ It is strange,” said the latter with 
an anxious look, after reading the 
note and carefully examining the 
writing. ‘“ Nothing could be more 
painful now than to meet Felix again, 
and yet this paper only reawakens a 
previous suspicion respecting him.” 

“You had already suspected his 
return to Europe ?” 

“ Yes, but only from a slight indi- 
cation, and I should not have men- 
tioned it if this new incident had not 
occurred. Several months ago, I was 
making some necessary researches at 
Bologna, when my attention was 
drawn to a work in the library 
which I was taking notes. There 
was a question of some contested 
historical point, respecting which 
several passages had been copied 
from the curious manuscripts in the 
library. The writing was but re- 
cently interrupted, as was evident 
from the open page. I was reading 
it with a good deal of interest when 
my attention was completely with- 
drawn from the subject of the work 
by some words scribbled almost ille- 
gibly on a paper the copyist had 
used to try his pen on. Your name, 
Gabrielle, was written on it several 
times; then the two letters F. D.; and 
finally, ‘ Felix—happy; what irony 
—Felix!’ I examined the extracts 
with increased attention. The writ- 
ing did not look like his, but was 
a studied fac-simile of the manuscript 
he was copying. As to the scribbling 
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on the loose paper, it was wholly 
unrecognizable. I asked the libra- 
rian some questions, and learned that 
the work was for some great Floren- 
tine nobleman whose name he was 
ignorant of, but the copyist was an 
Italian named Fabiano Dini.” 

“Ts that all?” asked ‘Fleurange, 
“Were you not able to learn any- 
thing more definite ?” 

“ Nothing. The next day the un- 
finished work had disappeared, and 
during the remainder of my stay at 
Bologna the copyist did not return 
to the library. I kept the scrawl that 
had puzzled me, but thought no more 
about it. Allow me to retain this 
note, that I may compare the writing 
with that.” 

“ Could it really have been Felix ? 
Or is all this a mere accident ?” 

“ Tt isimpossible to tell. It might 
have been he, for you know he had 
a thorough knowledge of Italian, and 
it might also have been one of his 
a familiar with his history. 

All we have ever been able to dis- 
cover respecting him is, that he went 
to America with questionable travel- 
ling companions—lItalians, Germans, 
and Poles—mostly driven out of their 
own country for good reasons.” 

Clara’s smiling face grew sad dur- 
ing this account, and Fleurange felt 
her heart contract with increased 
melancholy. This revival of one of 
the saddest memories of her life 
seemed to add a mournful presage to 
the sad realities of the day. 

However, she kept her sorrows to 
herself. Her cousin must for the 
present remain ignorant of the cause 
as well as the real length of the jour- 
ney she would begin on the morrow, 
and on every account it was best for 
her to seek distraction from her 
thoughts. Therefore, after entering 
the church of San Miniato, she gave 
her whole attention for a while to the 
frescoes, paintings, and mosaics around 
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her, and listened to the explanations 
Julian gave respecting the numerous 
symbols—a kind of Christian hiero- 
glyphics which are alone compre- 
hended by those who seek something 
in art beyond the mere form that 
strikes the senses. They spent nearly 
an hour in this manner without per- 
ceiving the flight of time and the in- 
creasing dimness of the church. 
They were at length preparing to 
leave, when at the door they found 
themselves face to face with Count 
George and the Marquis Adelardi. 
The former said in a gay tone he 
knew their excursion was to end at 
San Miniato, and he had proposed to 
his friend to join them here. “We 


were neither of us unworthy to hear 
what Steinberg would have to say, 
but unfortunately we are too late.” 
While he was speaking, Fleurange, 
overcome with surprise, involuntarily 
shrank back as if to hide herself in 
the obscurity of the church, but day- 


light was rapidly disappearing, and 
they all agreed it was time to return 
to the carriage, which was awaiting 
them at the foot of the hill. She 
therefore followed the others, but, 
though she was the last, George 
waited for her, and before she had a 
chance to avoid him offered her his 
arm. Adelardi had given his to 
Clara, and Julian accompanied them. 
In this way they slowly descended 
this charming declivity, looking at 
the prospect—one of the finest views 
of Florence, over which the setting 
sun now cast the soft rays of its de- 
parting light. 

George slackened his steps so as to 
allow the others to precede them, 
and was thus, in a manner, left alone 
with Fleurange. For a time neither 
of them spoke. Though very differ- 
ent in their natures, the emotion of 
both was profound. As for her, the 
consciousness that this must be their 
last interview, added to the repressed 
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but profound tenderness of her na- 
ture, made this the sweetest but most 
heart-rending hour of her life. He, 
on the contrary, felt freed from his 
previous restraint by the explanation 
he had had with his mother. Be- 
sides, he was not unskilful in reading 
the feminine heart, and not without 
sufficient penetration to understand 
what was passing in that he imagin- 
ed he could now hear beating beside 
him, and he felt at liberty to speak 
more openly than he had yet done. 

“ Fleurange!” he suddenly said. 
She trembled, and tried to withdraw 
the hand that rested on his arm, but 
he held it. 

“ No, no, allow me to retain your 
hand, and let me—me alone—call 
you by this name,” added he softly. 
“Let it be a name sacred to my 
use; you are willing, are you not ?” 

He pressed the hand he still held, 
and raised it to his lips. Fleurange 
clearly saw amid the soft tones of his 
words an assurance but feebly dis- 
guised. But, alas! if she had dared 
reveal her real sentiments at this mo- 
ment, she would not have dreamed 
of showing any offence at this, Yes, 
she loved him; he did not doubt it, 
that was evident. But what of that ? 
It would have been a great relief 
could she have avowed it boldly to 
every one as well as to himself. 
George’s assurance was certainly 
rather too evident, but how readily 
she pardoned him! How happy she 
would have been to tell him he was 
not mistaken, and that her whole 
life should prove it. This would 
have been the sincere cry of her 
heart, had the clearness of her con- 
science been for a moment obscured 
at this dangerous hour. But it was 
not so. 

“ Monsieur le Comte—” said she 
after a long silence, 

“ George! Oh! call me George !” 
he passionately cried. “Let me 
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hear you, at least once, call me by 
my name.” 

Poor Fleurange! She withdrew 
her hand from his arm and left him 
for a moment, endeavoring to con- 
trol the too violent agitation of her 
heart. He followed her, and she 
soon resumed, with apparent calm- 
ness: “I never expected to hear 
you call me by my name again, and 
hoped I should not.” 

“Hoped! Tell me then I am mis- 
taken ; that I am presuming and fool- 
ish; that I have been deceived in 
thinking I read in your eyes some- 
thing besides absolute indifference.” 

She made no reply. 

“ Fleurange !” continued he im- 
petuously, “ your silence wounds and 
chills me. Have I not, at least, a 
right to some answer ?” 

“ But have you any right to ques- 
tion me? Ah! Monsieur le Comte, 
you would be more noble and gen- 
erous. were you more mindful of 
what you are and who I am.” 

“ Fleurange,” said the count with 
a grave accent of sincerity, far more 
dangerous than that of passion, 
“you shall be my wife if you will 
consent to be—if you will accept 
this hand I offer you.” 

“With your mother’s consent ?” 
said Fleurange slowly, and in a low 


tone. “Can you assure me of 
that P” 
After a moment’s hesitation, 


George replied: “No, not to-day; 
but she will yield her consent, I as- 
sure you,” 

Fleurange hesitated in her turn. 
She knew only too well to what a de- 
gree this hope was illusory, but this 
was her last opportunity of convers- 
ing with him. The next day would 
commence their lifelong separation, 
which time, distance, and prolonged 
absence would continually widen. 
There was no longer any danger in 
telling the truth—the truth, alas! so 
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devoid of importance now, but which 
would, perhaps, second the duty she 
had to accomplish quite as well as 
contradiction. 

“Ah! well,” she at last replied 
with simplicity. “Yes, why should 
I deny it? Should life prove more 
favorable to us; if by some unfore- 
seen circumstance, impossible to 
conceive, your mother should cheer- 
fully consent to receive me as a 
daughter, oh! then—what answer 
I would make you know without my 
telling you. You are likewise per- 
fectly aware that until that day I 
will never listen to you.” 

“But that day will come,” cried 
George vehemently, “and that 
speedily.” 

“ Perhaps—” said Fleurange. 
** Who knows what time has in store 
for us? And who knows that in 
time the obstacle may not come from 
yourself ?” 

She endeavored to say these last 
words in a playful tone. They were 
hardly uttered before she suddenly 
stopped, but the shade of the large 
cypresses that bordered the road pre- 
vented George from seeing the tears 
that inundated her face. 

She then left him and walked rap- 
idly on to overtake Julian, George 
soon joined them, and they all con- 
tinued on the way for some time 
without speaking. The light was 
fading gradually away, and they 
walked more cautiously as they ap- 
proached the foot of the hill. Just 
before reaching their carriage, they 
met two men walking rapidly along, 
and conversing too earnestly to no- 
tice them beneath the shade of the 
cypresses. But their features could 
be distinguished, and the two cousins 
and Julian felt a thrill of sympathetic 
horror as, in one of them, they rec- 
ognized Felix !— 

Adelardi, on his side, seemed sur- 
prised and annoyed also, but George, 
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after following them with his eyes 
like the rest, left his party, turned 
back, and spoke to one of them, 
The latter at his approach respect- 
fully uncovered. George said a few 
words to him in a low tone, and the 
two men then kept on their way. 
The count joined his party again. 

“Who was that you were speak- 
ing to, if the question be not indis- 
creet ?” said Adelardi. 

“ By no means,” replied George, 
unhesitatingly. “It was Fabiano 
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Dini, the young Italian I spoke to 
you about, who is my agent, you 
know, and a very intelligent one, in 
purchasing curiosities, and who also 
aids me in my little historical and 
artistic researches. He has been 
away, and only returned two days 
ago. I had a word to say to him.” 

“He was in very bad company,” 
said Adelardi, frowning. 

The two cousins, meanwhile, en- 
tered the carriage ; Julian, obliged to 
follow, heard no more. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE SYMBOLISM OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue Catholic Church has no forms-— 
that is, meaningless ceremonies used 
to impress and awe the multitude; 
but she has symbols—that is, “signs 
by which things are distinguished one 
from another.”* According to the 
original meaning of the word, these 
symbols, the aggregate of which has 
come to be an outward and universal 
profession of faith, have each one a 
deep significance, sometimes even a 
double sense, and are, in fact, a si- 
lent compendium of the history as 
well as the doctrines of Catholic 
Christianity. But it cannot be too 
much insisted upon that their worth 
is entirely relative, depending solely 
on their authorized interpretation, 
and losing all their value if disconnect- 
ed from it. Thus we can recognize 
no symbols, but mere forms, in the 
ritual of Anglicanism, Lutheranism, 
etc. Not only is their value relative, 
but their use is almost optional in the 


* Dr. Rock, Hierurgia. 


church—we mean as regards the use 
made of them by the individual soul. 
The church has “many mansions,” 
and sympathizes with the severe taste 
of the Northern races, as well as with 
the superabundant love of the gor- 
geous in observance, of the Southern 
and Eastern nations, Sprung from 
an Eastern people, her ritual is as 
manifold and dignified as that of her 
Hebrew precursor; but, deputed as 
she is to the zniversal world, and hav- 
ing built her later development upon 
the broad basis of the Gothic and 
Scandinavian natures, her exterior ad- 
mits of the austere simplicity so dear 
to the. last-mentioned races. 

Still the principle of outward forms 
being a fitting expression of inward 
belief is so obvious and so wedded to 
the requirements of human nature, 
that it would need a second deluge 
to destroy it. When “forms” (so- 
called) were dethroned by the Re- 
formation, they crept in again in real 
earnest among the reformers them- 
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stlves. The phraseology of Crom- 
well and his Roundheads, the speech 
and garments of the Quakers, the 
splits among the Baptists and Ana- 
baptists upon the “ form” of admin- 
istering what they did not even be- 
lieve to be a sacrament, were so many 
involuntary acts of homage to the 
time-honored principle of symbolism. 
Of the good effect produced on all 
sorts of minds by the outward ex- 
pression of the doctrine of Christ, we 
will«quote two examples, taken from 
very opposite sources. In a note to 
the preface of Moehler’s Symdolik, we 
read: “There is at Bingen, on the 
Rhine, a beautiful little Catholic 
church dedicated to St. Roch, to 
which Goethe once gave an altar- 
piece. ‘Whenever I enter this 
church,’ he used to say, ‘I always 
wish I were a Catholic priest.’ In 
the great poet’s autobiography we 
also find an interesting description of 
the extraordinary love for the Cath- 
olic ritual and liturgy that had capti- 
vated his heart in boyhood.” 

The other example is from the 
writer’s Own experience among the 
agricultural poor of England. A 
poor and infirm woman, having come 
for the first time to a Catholic chap- 
el, said afterwards that, often as she 
had read in the Bible the history of 
Our Lord’s Passion, she had never 
understood it so well as she did by 
once looking at the crucifix over 
the altar. This was the beginning of 
her conversion. 

Of the great religious revival in 
Germany and the labors of Count 
Stolberg (the period which answers in 
time, as also in result, to the Trac- 
tarian or Oxford movement in Eng- 
land) the preface to Moehler’s Sym- 
bolik also says: “ As the avenues that 
led to the Egyptian temples were bor- 
dered on either side by representa- 
tions. of the mystical. sphinx, so it 
was through a mystical art, poetry 
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and philosophy, that many minds 
were then conducted to the sanctuary 
of the true church.” Mrs. Jameson 
bears witness to a similar process 
within her own consciousness con- 
cerning the saints of the monastic 
orders. ‘We have in the monastic 
pictures a series of diographies of the 
most zstructive kind. . After 
having studied the written lives of St. 
Benedict, St. Bernard, St. Francis, St. 
Clare, and St. Dominic, to enable me 
to understand the pictures which re- 
late to them, I found it was the pic- 
tures which enabled me better to un- 
derstand their lives and character.”* 
The same thought is expressed by a 
learned English antiquarian, speak- 
ing of the symbolical paintings of 
the Catacombs: ‘ Moreover, be- 
cause they [the artists] desire that 
the mind of those who these 
paintings should not retain the out- 
ward semblance of the scene, but be 
carried forward to its hidden and 
mystical meaning, they always de- 
part more or less from its literal 
truth, ¢.g., we never find seven or 
twelve baskets (the miracle of the 
multiplication of loaves), but eight ; 
nor six water-pots of stone (marriage 
of Cana), but seven. It was the 
symbol of a religious idea they aimed 
at, not the representation of a real 
history.” Ina word, symbolism is 
as old as creation, and there never 
was a time when men did not make 
for themselves a language of signs. 
Heathendom was only a corruption 
of signs into realities; Judaism was a 
religion of signs carefully interpreted 
in view of the later and fuller revela- 
tion. Our faith is the realization, in 
part, of the Hebrew types; but since 
we are still clogged with mortality, 
and therefore still under an imperfect 
law, it follows that through symbols 


see 
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we must still be taught. An unsym- 
bolical religion would be unscriptu- 
ral, for Christ himself tells us he has 
come to “fulfil, not to destroy the 
law.” And this is not incompatible 
with the command to “ worship God 
in spirit and in truth”; for without 
the spirit, of what use would be the 
form? It would be as valueless as 
words from the lips of a maniac, 
words which have no weight because 
the mind does not direct them. But 
who would contend that because the 
random words of a madman are 
meaningless, all speech is so? Even 
so, though mere forms would be 
idolatrous, forms hallowed by doc- 
trinal and scriptural meaning are 
holy and venerable. 

Having premised thus much, we 
will attempt some description of a few 
of those symbols most anciently used 
by the church, and of the signifi- 
cance of certain acts and ceremonies 
which usually are but superficially 
examined by our opponents, and, 
perhaps, not fully appreciated by 
Catholics themselves. 

The Catacombs, where the ecclesi- 
astical life of the church was first 
brought into shape, furnish the most 
interesting material on the subject of 
Christian symbolism. The times 
required great caution—here was one 
motive for secret and hieroglyphic in- 
struction; the first converts were 
Jews, Orientals deeply imbued with 
the love of imagery and poetry—here 
was a second reason for the rapid 
development of symbolism; our 
Lord himself had deigned to use 
figures and parables in his teaching— 
here was also a model and a permis- 
sion for the copious use of signs. 
Almost the earliest, and certainly the 
most interesting, Christian symbol 
was the fish. The Greek word for 
fish contained five letters, 'Ly%ic, 
each of which was the initial of the 
following words: Jesus, Christ, Son 
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(of) God, Saviour. Dr. Northcote 
says of it: “It became a profession 
of faith, as it were, both of the two 
natures, the unity of person and the 
redemptorial office of our Lord.”* 
Besides this ingenious meaning, the 
fish signified “ the human soul in the 
first or natural creation, the same 
soul as regenerate or created anew, 
and Christ himself as uniting the two 
creations of nature and grace. In 
the first or natural creation, life be- 
gan in the waters and from the 
waters, of which the fish is the inhab- 
itant. In the spiritual or new crea- 
tion, all life begins from the waters 
of baptism.”t ‘The fish also bears 
a reference to the story of Tobias, 
where the application of its entrails 
“defeats devils and restores sight.”¢ 
In three or four instances the fish is 
depicted bearing a ship on its back, 
and this combination naturally sug- 
gests to us Christ upholding his 
church.§ The epitaph of St. Aber- 
cius, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phry- 
gia at the end of the second century, 
has the following allusion to the sym- 
bolic fish: “ Faith led me on the 
road, and set before me for food from 
the one fountain the great and spot- 
less fish which the pure Virgin em- 
braced; and this fish she (Faith) 
gave to friends to eat everywhere, 
having good wine, giving wine mixed 
with water, and bread. May he 
who understands these things pray 
for me.” In a fresco in the crypt of 
Santa Lucina is seen a fish carrying 
on its back a basket of bread, the 
latter being of an ashen color, like 
that offered by the Jews to their 
priests on festival days, and in the 
midst of the bread appears some- 
thing red, partly effaced, but resem- 
bling a cup of red wine.|| This, of 
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course, was intended for the Holy 
Eucharist, as we shall see further on. 
In the work of Aringhi on the Cat- 
acombs, we find it mentioned that a 
sarcophagus was found of the date 
of the very earliest centuries, whereon 
the story of the paralytic is repre- 
sented (a very favorite simile in the 
Catacomb list of subjects). The bed 
of the subject of the cure is shaped 
like a fish.* The baptismal font first 
received the name of “ piscina,” and 
the Christians often called each 
other “pisciculi,” little fishes, as we 
learn from Perret. He also tells us 
too that this emblem reminded the 
early Christians of the very scenes 
of the Gospel connected with 
Christ’s miracles, the apostles’ call- 
ing, and the establishment of the 
church ; Christ walking on the 
waters ; preaching from a bark ; allay- 
ing the tempest; causing a miracu- 
lous draught of fishes to be taken; 
finding the coin of the tribute in the 
mouth of a fish—all this was sug- 
gested by the simple figure of a fish. 
St. Jerome says that “the fish that 
was taken in whose mouth was the 
coin of the tribute was Christ, the 
second Adam, at the cost of whose 
blood the first Adam and Peter, that 
is, all sinners, were redeemed.” Ori- 
gen'speaks of our Lord as “he who 
is figuratively called the fish.” | This 
symbol leads naturally to that obvi- 
ous one of the loaves, which typi- 
fies the Holy Eucharist. Abundant 
proof of this is found in the writings 
of the fathers. The types of this 
sacrifice and sacrament are unmis- 
takable. In the cemetery of St. 
Callixtus is a painting representing 
the mystical supper (not the historical 
one) of the Eucharist. “The seven 
disciples seated at the table repre- 
sent all the disciples of Christ.” The 
number seven signifies universality. 


* Perret, Catacombes de Rome. 
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The two fishes on the table remind 
us of the multiplication of the five 
loaves and two fishes. The seven 
baskets are filled with whole loaves, 
not fragments, and the addition of 
an eighth hints that we are not to 
think of the literal history, F 
but of that ulterior and spiritual 
sense to which they all (the three 
occurrences represented in this one 
fresco) point, and in which they all 
unite, that is, the doctrine of the 
Blessed Eucharist.”* A lamb carry- 
ing a milk-pail on its back is some- 
times used as an eucharistic emblem. 
The Acts of St. Perpetua give us 
her dream, or rather vision, in whicl 
the Good Shepherd gave her the 
curds to drink, after he had milked 
his flocks. She received it with her 
arms crossed on her breast, while ail 
the assistants said “ Amen”! These 
words and posture were those used 
during the administration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Milk is perpet- 
ually used in Scripture to denote the 
good things of God; and in early 
times, according to Tertullian and St. 
Jerome, milk and honey were given 
with this meaning to newly baptized 
infants or adults. The practice was 
continued, on Holy Saturday at least, 
as late as the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries. This symbol of the milk-pail is, 
however, rarer than any other, and is 
by no means on the same level as 
that of the fish, the lamb, and the 
loaves.t 

The Good Shepherd is a pictorial 
symbol that has never fallen into dis- 
use, and that of Orpheus with his 
lute or pipe is analogous to it. The 
adaptation of the heathen myth of 
Orpheus training wild beasts by the 
sweet sounds of his lyre to the hid- 
den meaning of Christ curbing men’s 
passions by his doctrine, is vouched 
for by St. Clement of Alexandria. 


* Palmer’s Early Christian Symbolism. 
t+ Northcote’s Roma Sotterranea, 
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In a painting of the Good Shepherd 
in the cemetery of St. Saturninus, a 
goat appears in place of the lost 
sheep. “ This,” says Dr. Northcote, 
“was intended as a protest against 
the hateful severity of the Novatians 
and other heretics who refused re- 
conciliation to penitent sinners.” In 
some of these representations, we see 
several sheep at the feet of Jesus, in 
attitudes pregnant with meaning; 
some “ listening attentively, not quite 
understanding as yet, but meditating 
and seeking to understand; others 
turning their tails—it is an unwel- 
come subject, and they will have 
nothing to do with it”;* or, again, 
“one of the two sheep is drinking in 
all that he hears with simplicity and 
afiection ; the other is eating grass— 
he has something else to do; he is 
occupied with the cares, pleasures, 
and riches of this world.”t 

Dr. Northcote says that as the 
sheep represent the flock of Christ 
in life, so the dove is more especially 
the symbol of the soul after death. 
It is primarily a type of the Holy 
Ghost, as the Scriptures suggest and 
the writings of the fathers assert. 
They call the Holy Spirit figuratively 
“a dove without gall,” the expression 
which is found repeated on some of 
the sepulchres of children, as indica- 
tive of their innocence. Later on, 
we find the soul of St. Scholastica 
appearing to her brother, St. Bene- 
dict, under this form. A dove peck- 
ing at grapes denotes the soul’s en- 
joyment of the fruits of eternal hap- 
piness.{ Tertullian calls the dove “a 
herald of peace from the beginning,” 
and, when painted with an olive- 
branch in its mouth, it is to be taken 
in this sense. It is a symbol that 
we use in our own times. Noah’s 
ark, a type of the church often seen 
in the Catacombs, is connected with 
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the dove. Perret tells us of a pic- 
ture, noticed by Bottari in his Sewu/- 
ture e Fitture, of Noah in the ark, 
and the ark again within a ship. 
The form of the ark, according to 
Hebrew calculations, was a long 
square, but it is generally represented 
in the Early Christian paintings as a 
cube, a figure suggestive of greater 
stability.* This system of departure 
from the literalness of history is too 
universal not to be intentional. For 
instance, none of these representa- 
tions of the ark are without a dove, 
but in some a woman appears instead 
of Noah. Tertullian in his work on 
baptism says that this symbol meant 
the general doctrine of “ the faithful, 
having obtained remission of their 
sins through baptism, receive from 
the Holy Spirit [the dove] the gift of 
divine peace |the olive-branch], and 
are saved in the mystical ark of the 
church from the destruction of the 
world,” 

The resurrection of Lazarus, and 
Moses striking the rock, are both 
types of the resurrection and eter- 
nal life, and are often seen in juxta- 
position. In one of these paintings, 
Lazarus is like a little child, and is 
clothed in bands that more resemble 
swaddling-clothes than a winding- 
sheet. Our Lord also is quite boy- 
ish. The apostles likewise are often 
represented as young men, so is Mo- 
ses in many instances. This is 
thought by Perret to be symbolical 
of the immutability of heavenly glo- 
ry. Among other types often found 
in the Catacombs are the anchor 
with a cross-shaped handle, the sym- 
bol of hope from time immemorial ; 
the palm, a sign of victory ; and the 
ship, the invariable type of the 
church of Christ. The Scriptures 
themselves suggest this latter idea, as 
they also do that of the rock, fefrus. 


* Perret, Catacombes de Rome, vol. x. 
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This subject is fully treated in some 
frescoes of the cemetery of St. Cal- 
lixtus. The rock (Christ) pours 
down streamis of living waters, which 
two apostles join their hands to 
catch and collect for the benefit of 
the world. In other compositions, 
the rock does not pour forth water 
spontaneously (this was a reference 
to the day of Pentecost), but emits 
it at the touch of the rod held by 
Moses (the type of Peter); and in 
other paintings, two men appear car- 
rying away from it baskets of bread, 
which are then touched*with a rod 
by a figure supposed to be Christ. 
This would denote the sacramental 
change from bread to the flesh of 
Christ.* Thus one type is always 
presupposing another or merging it- 
self into another. In a fresco of 
several subjects, all referring to the 
Holy Eucharist, found in an ancient 
Christian cemetery at Alexandria, 
there is written over the heads of 
several persons assembled at a feast 
these words: “ Eating the benedic- 
tions of the Lord.” 

Now, the Greek word here used is 
the same that St. Paul uses (1 Cor. x. 
16) to denote the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ, and, fur- 
thermore, is the identical word by 
which St. Cyril of Alexandria denotes 
the consecrated elements.t 

Daniel in the lions’ den and the 
three children in the fiery furnace are 
constantly represented in the Cata- 
combs as types of the persecutions 
of the church and the fortitude un- 
der them. The phoenix or palm- 
bird occurs as a symbol of immortal- 
ity, and was graven on the tomb of 
Maximus by order of St. Cecilia.t 
The peacock also signified immortal- 
ity, and came to be so used from be- 
ing the bird of Juno, or the supposed 
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emblem of the apotheosis of the Ro- 
man empresses, In one fresco in 
the cemetery of St. Sixtus, we find 
SS. Peter and Paul represented as 
standing on either side of a crowned 
tower, doubtless a symbol of strength, 
figurative of the church. Perret also 
tells us that God the Father, “ him- 
self invisible, while his power is man- 
ifested by his works,” is typified “ with 
singular aptitude by a hand coming 
forth from the clouds.” This is in a 
picture of Moses stniking the rock. 
A very beautiful representation of 
the Lamb, Jesus Christ, of later date 
however than the Catacombs, but 
not so late as to have lost their in- 
forming spirit, occurs in a mosaic 
that formerly decorated the apse of 
the basilica of St. Peter in Rome. 
The Lamb stands at the foot of a 
jewelled cross, on a rock, with four 
streams, one running from each of its 
feet, and a fifth from the foot of a 
chalice into which the blood of the 
Lamb spurts down from its wounded 
breast. An evident allusion to the 
five wounds of the Lord is here com- 
bined with the type of the Holy Eu- 
charist (for the cup suggests the 
latter). The cross, as such, is rarely 
found in the Catacombs, but the Aets 
of the Martyrs mention a soidier, St 
Orestes, who, while playing at throw- 
ing the disc, let fall from his gar 
ments a smail cross (which, discover 
ing his religion, procured him the 
glory of martyrdom), so that we may 
suppose that this sign of Christianity 
was sometimes secretly worn about 
the person during the early centuries. 
St. Augustine, St. Hilary, St. Jer- 
ome, St. Chryststom, and our own 
countryman, Venerable Rede, agree 
in the cross being “ the sign ef the 
Son of Man” of which Jesus himself 
speaks in the Gospel. Tertullian 
quotes the vision of Ezechiel (ix. 4), 
and interprets thus the sign 7Zau: 
“ Now, the Greek letter Zaw and our 
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own T is the very form of the cross, 
which he predicted would be the 
sign on our foreheads in the true 
Catholic Jerusalem.” Dr. Northcote 
tells us that the number 300, “ being 
expressed in Greek by the letter Zaz, 
came itself, even in apostolical times, 
to be regarded as the equivalent of 
the cross.” We know how St. Paul 
speaks of the cross, as meaning the 
whole Christian faith. The sign of 
the cross, however, was contained in 
or appended to the monogram XP. 
(the first two letters of the Greek 
word Christ—XPISTOZ). This was 
sometimes written P, while in some 
ancient manuscripts the Zaz itself was 
written +, forming an exact Greek 
cross. Sometimes to this monogram 
(worn to this day as a badge by the 
Passionist Friars) was added the 
letter JV, the initial of Nuyric, the 
Greek for conqueror. This is some- 
thing similar to the inscription trans- 
lated “In hoc signo vinces,” seen by 
Constantine in his vision outside the 
gates of Rome. It was in this shape 
that the inscription was afterwards 
put on the “ Labarum” or banner of 
the cross, and also on many coins 
struck during the reign of Constan- 
tine.* 

Not to prolong the subject of the 
Catacombs too indefinitely, let us 
end with these words of Dr. North- 
cote: Nothing was likely to be 
more familiar to the early Christians 
than the symbolical and prophetical 
meaning of the Gospels and the Old 
Testament, so that the sight of these 
paintings on the walls of the subter- 
ranean chapels was probably as a 
continual homily set before them. 
Indeed, it is scarcely too 
much to say that some of these artis- 
tic compositions might be made to 
take the place of a well-ordered dog- 
matic discourse.” 


* Dr. Northcote’s Roma Sott. p. 123. 
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When the immediate fear of perse- 
cution was removed, the church 
gradually added to her alphabet of 
symbols. The cross became more 
general, at first ornamented and 
wreathed, jewelled and gilt, as it was 
by order of Constantine, then by an 
easy transition becoming a simple 
crucifix, with the image of the Re- 
deemer plainly wrought upon it. 
Constantine forbade the cross to be 
any longer used as an instrument of 
torture or punishment; while the 
finding of the true cross and the 
honor paid to it soon familiarized the 
people with its exclusively divine as- 
sociations. From Mrs. Jameson’s re- 
searches we gather that the “fashion 
of decorating the cross with five jew- 
els, generally rubies, typified the five 
sacred wounds.”* We also learn from 
her the origin of the nimbus, or 
glory, so generally used after the 
fifth century as an attribute of holi- 
ness. At first it was borrowed from 
pagan sources, the “luminous ne- 
bula” of Homer—that, is the divine 
essence standing “ a shade in its own 
brightness”—being, as she informs us, 
the first trace of it to be found in an- 
tiquity. Rays or plates of brass were 
sometimes fixed to the heads of im- 
perial busts and statues in Rome, 
and later on it is seen round the 
heads of Christian emperors (Justi- 
nian in particular) who were not can- 
onized. It strikes one as curious 
that Mrs. Jameson should have omit- 
ted all mention of Moses and the 
horns or rays of light that adorned 
his countenance as he came down 
from Mount Sinai. In the transfigu- 
ration, our Lord’s face “did shine as 
the sun,”t and the angel that sat over 
against the sepulchre on the morning 
of the resurrection had a “counte- 
nance as lightning.” { After the fifth 
century the z¢mdus became universal, 
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and was adopted as a symbol of holi- 
ness. A cruciform glory was the dis- 
tinctive emblem of God, and also a 
triangular one, which typifies the 
Trinity, and was often used later 
round the head of figures repre- 
senting God the Father, and entirely 
surrounding the Holy Spirit, who was 
painted as a dove. 

It would be quite impossible to go 
through the cycle of all the symbols 
now in use. They have varied very 
little since the days of Constantine, 
but they cover so vast a field that it 
would take a lifetime to study each 
one in detail. 

The chief service of the church, 
the Mass, naturally strikes us first. 
Nearly every ceremony is connect- 
ed with it, and is only complete 
when preceded or followed by it. 
Churches (often symbolical in their 
form and arrangement), vestments 
with their many hidden meanings, 
lights, incense, holy water, music, 
processions, group themselves as 
mere accessories round the sacrificial 
act which gives them their import- 
anc. ‘The word Mass is supposed by 
some to be derived from the Hebrew 
Missach, a voluntary offering,* but 
the most widely received opinion is 
that it comes from Missa or Missio, 
the dismissal of the catechumens be- 
fore the most solemn part, the conse- 
cration. The word itself is of very 
ancient use, as appears from the let- 
ters of St. Ambrose, St. Leo, and St. 
Gregory.t The Gloria Patri, which 
is often used in the liturgy as well as 
constantly in the hours of the divine 
office, was introduced in 325 as a 
protest against the Arian heresy 
which contended that the Son was 
not equal to the Father.{ The 
custom of standing during the gospel 
signifies our readiness to defend its 
truths and practice its precepts. We 
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sign our foreheads, lips, and breast in 
token of our resolve not to be 
ashamed of the cross of Christ, to 
profess it always in words, and to 
keep it for ever in our hearts. At the 
“Incarnatus est” in the Credo we 
kneel in reverence to the mystery of 
the God made man, and at the 
“ Domine non sum dignus” we strike 
our breasts in token of penance and 
humiliation, as we have before done at 
the Confiteor. This has always been 
the conventional sign of sorrow, as we 
read of the publican in the gospels. 
Of the use of lights, St. Jerome 
says in his letter against the here- 
tic Vigilantius: “ Throughout all 
the churches of the East, when the 
gospel is to be recited, they bring 
forth lights, though it be at noonday, 
not certainly to drive away darkness 
but to manifest some sign of joy, that 
under the type of corporal light may 
be indicated that light of which we 
read in the Pya/ms — Thy word is as a 
lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path’”* Everywhere in the Old 
and New Testaments, /igh¢ is the 
type of knowledge; in the parable 
of the virgins, it is also the symbol of 
fidelity. In Rome, torches were car- 
ried at weddings as a sign of honor. 
St. Chrysoston says that lights are 
carried before the dead to show that 
they are champions and conquerors. 
What more natural than that these 
usages should have been trans- 
ferred to the Christian churches? 
“Within the sanctuary and in front 
of the altar,” says the anonymous 
author of the Explanation of the Sac- 
rifice and Liturgy of the Mass, “a 
lamp is kept day and night, to warn 
us that Jesus Christ, the light of the 
world, is present on our altars, 
and that our lives should, by their holi- 
ness, shine like a luminary.” Can. 
dies are used in several mystical 
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senses by the church during the cer- 
emonies of Holy Week, as chiefly 
the Paschal candle. This is fraught 
with many meanings. Unlighted, it 
is an emblem of Christ in the, tomb, 
while the five grains of incense put 
into it in the shape of a cross typify 
both the five wounds of our Blessed 
Lord and the spices with which his 
dead body was buried. Contrary to 
the usual custom, which requires a 
priest to bless any holy thing, the 
Paschal candle is blessed by the 
deacon, to denote that Christ was 
buried by his disciples (Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus), not by 
his apostles. When lighted, the can- 
dle prefigures Christ arisen. The 
Pavia Missal makes it signify, while 
unlighted, the pillar in the cloud 
which guided the Israelites by day 
through the desert, and, after being 
lighted, the fiery column that direct- 
ed them at night. The columnar 


shape of the candlestick in many 


Italian churches is thought to refer 
to this part of the interpretation. 
The triple candle, which is lighted 
with new fire on Holy Saturday, sig- 
nifies the Trinity, and in connection 
with this we are reminded of a curi- 
ous ceremony in the Greek ritual, 
which consists in the benediction 
given by a bishop whenever he says 
Mass. He holds in each hand a 
candle—one triple, denoting the Trin- 
ity; and the other double, and sym- 
bolizing the union of two natures in 
Jesus Christ.* The manual of Holy 
Week tells us that the fifteen candles 
on the triangular candlestick, used 
during the office of Zenebra, repre- 
sent the “disciples whose fervor 
cooled at the approach of danger, 
and who dispersed here and there, 
wavering in faith, forgetful of their 
promises, and all seeking safety in 
flight, abandoning their Master. The 
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candle that remains lit and 1s finally 
concealed behind the altar is a figure 
of Jesus Christ. He came to en- 
lighten the world; but ungrateful, 
perverse men made every effort to 
obscure and extinguish his glory. 
When they fancied they had succeed- 
ed, he rose from death to an immortal 
life, more glorious than the former.” 

The whole of the ceremonies of 
Holy Week are nothing but a lit- 
eral “ showing forth of the death of 
the Lord until he come”—a yearly 
rehearsal, as it were, of the great 
drama of human life and destiny, of 
the rejection of the elder and the 
adoption of the younger branch of 
the family of men—that is, the choice 
of the Gentiles after the trial of the 
Jews. Incense, the recognized em- 
blem of prayer, and spoken of as 
such in the well-known passages of 
the Apocalypse,* also reminds us of 
the perfumes used in the East asa 
sign of honor towards kings and 
princes, and of the gift of the Magi 
to the infant Saviour. Dr. Rock says 
that “a venerable antiquity (522) 
informs us that the incense burning 
round the altar, whence, as from a 
fountain of delicious fragrance, it 
emits a perfume through the house 
of God, has ever been regarded as a 
type of the good odor of Jesus 
Christ which should exhale from the 
soul of every true believer.”t The 
frequent use of holy water is above 
all typical of purity, the great prepar- 
ation of the soul for any holy action. 

Salt is a preservative against cor- 
ruption, and also reminds us of 
the miracle of Eliseus,t when, to 
make the drought cease, he asked 
for a vessel with water and salt. The 
apostles are called the “salt of the 
earth,” and salt is recognized as the 
emblem of wisdom. Oil, used in 
many functions, is typical of sweet- 
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ness and mildness, in consideration 
of its natural powers of healing, and 
from time immemorial anointing has 
been considered a consecration to 


God.* Oil was also used in the old 
Hebrew sacrifices, together with 


cakes as well as salt. The “ Agnus 
Dei” perhaps requires a fuller ex- 
planation than the former symbols. 
It is a waxen cake stamped with the 
figure of alamb. The Pope blesses 
a certain quantity of these cakes 
every seventh year of his reign. 
“The origin of this rite seems to 
have been the very ancient custom 
of breaking up the Paschal candle of 
the preceding year and distributing 
the fragments among the faithful. 
Alcuin, a disciple of the Venerable 
Bede, describes the blessing in these 
words: ‘In the Roman Church, 
early on the morning of Holy Satur- 
‘day, the archdeacon comes into the 
church and pours wax in a clean 
vessel, and mixes it with oil; then 
blesses the wax, and molds it in the 
form of lambs; the lambs 
which the Romans make represent to 
us the spotless Lamb made for us; 
fur Christ should be brought to our 
memories frequently by all sorts of 
things.’”t The Asperges, or sprink- 
ling with holy water before Mass, re- 
minds us of the sprinkling of the 
blood of the Paschal lamb on the 
door-posts of the Israelites—a cere- 
mony which was to be performed 
with a bunch of hyssop.§ It also re- 
fers to the Psalm Miserere, in which 
we pray to be “ sprinkled with hyssop, 
and we shall be cleansed ”—a prayer 
which forms part of the prescribed 
orisons to be repeated during the 
Asperges. 

Of the symbolical meaning of 
the sacred vestments, and their 
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colors, we will only speak briefly. 
The most obvious apology for them 
is their use as prescribed in the Old 
Testament, where they are made the 
subject of the most minute direc- 
tions. Many things came to us 
through the Temple traditions, tie 
Gregorian chant, for instance, which 
closely resembles that still used in the 
orthodox synagogues of our own 
day. Itis not improbable that some. 
thing of Hebrew traditions entered 
into the custom, early adopted by 
the Christians, of wearing specified 
and holy garments during the cele- 
bration of Mass. But the church, 
ever mindful of her mission of teach- 
ing, could not let such vestments be 
mere ornaments, however fitting and 
seemly. ‘The author of the Z£xf/a- 
nation of the Mass says that “ cere- 
monies are a kind of illustration of 
our sacred mysteries; they represent 
them to the eye, to a certain extent, 
as a look or a discourse do to the ear 
or mind, especially to the uneducat- 
ed, who are always the greater num- 
ber.” The vestments are a very 
prominent part of the externals of 
the Mass; their color announces at 
one glance whether a virgin or a mar- 
tyr is being commemorated, whether 
we are to join in prayer for some un- 
known brother deceased in Christ, or 
to lament in a penitential spirit the 
sins of mankind and our own. Green, 
very seldom used, is the normal color 
for Sundays, denoting hope and joy 
in the promise of the new spring. 
‘There are two meanings attached to 
the different component parts of the 
holy vesture. The “ amice” which 
covers the head (in ancient times en- 
tirely) represents the “ helmet of sal- 
vation,” divine hope; the “ alb,” in- 
nocence of life, because it clothes the 
celebrant from head to foot in spot- 
less white; the “ girdle,” with which 
the loins are girt, purity and chastity 
(also referring to the text of St. Luke, 
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« Let your loins be girt”),* and possi- 
bly bearing some allusion likewise to 
the journey of life, and the com- 
mand anciently given to the Jews at 
the first Pasch, “ You shall gird your 
reins ”;+ the “maniple,” which is 
put on the left arm, patience under 
the burdens of this mortal life; the 
“stole,” which is worn on the neck 
and shoulders, the yoke of Christ ; 
and the “chasuble,” which, as up- 
permost, covers all the rest, charity— 
according to the saying of St. Peter, 
that “charity covereth a multitude 
of sins."t The author of Zze Fol- 
lowing of Christ, speaking of the 
duties and dignity of the priesthood, 
thus beautifully interprets the eccle- 
siastical apparel: “A priest clad in 
his sacred vestments is Christ’s vice- 
gerent, to pray God for himself and 
for all the people in a suppliant and 
humble manner. He has before him 
and behind him the sign of the cross 
of the Lord, that he may always re- 
member the passion of Christ. He 
bears the cross before him in his vest- 
ment, that he may diligently behold 
the footsteps of Christ, and fervently 
endeavor to follow them. He is 
marked with the cross behind, that 
he may mildly suffer, for God’s sake, 
whatsoever adversities shall befall 
him from others. He wears the 
cross before him that he may be- 
wail his own sins, and behind him 
that through compassion he may la- 
ment the sins of others, and know 
that he is placed, as it were, a me- 
diator between God and the sinner.”§ 

Besides this mystical signification, 
the vestments also have a represen- 
tative meaning. The amice is in- 
tended to recall the rag with which 
the Jews bandaged our Saviour’s 
eyes ;|| the alb, the white garment in 
which Herod, in derision, clothed 

* Luke xii. 35. + Exodus xii. 11. 
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him ; the girdle, maniple; and stole, 
the cords with which he was bound ; 
the chasuble, the purple garment 
with which the soldiers covered him 
when they hailed him as a mock king, 
and as a complement, the cross on 
the chasuble represents that which 
Christ bore on his wounded shoul- 
ders on his way to Calvary. The 
priest’s tonsure, worn very conspicu- 
ously by most of the religious orders, 
is a type of the crown of thorns, 
The ceremonies of marriage are 
interesting from their symbolical 
meaning, but are so familiar that it is 
useless to dwell on them. In the 
Greek Church, a glass of wine is par- 
taken of by the bride and bridegroom, 
as a type of the community of pos- 
session which is henceforth to exist 
between them. The use of the ring 
is not confined to earthly nuptials; 
it is worn, as we know, by bishops as 
a sign of union with their sees, and 
also by many orders of nuns, as a 
pledge of their mystical bridal with 
their heavenly Spouse. The rites of 
initiation and profession in some of 
the religious orders of women ‘are 
full of symbolism. In the taking of 
the white veil among the Dominican- 
esses at Rome, the novice is asked to 
choose between a crown of thorns 
and a wreath of roses placed before 
her on the altar. The hair is shorn, 
as a sign of detachment from the 
vanities of this world. At the pro- 
fession the nun_prostrates herself, 
and is entirely covered with a fune- 
real pall, while the choir chants in 
solemn cadence the psalm for the 
dead—De Profundis.* This awful 
expression of her utter renunciation 
of the world has a most mysterious 
effect on any one who is happy 
enough to witness it. The grating 
and curtains that, in some orders, 
screen the religious from view, even 
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during their friends’ visits to the 
“ parlor,” are only a visible sign of 
the entire separation between them 
and all, even the most innocent, 
earthly ties. And speaking of reli- 
gious orders, we are reminded of the 
peculiar ceremonies which, with some 
of them, enhance the solemnity of 
the divine office. Of these, a biog- 
rapher of St. Dominic says, with true 
medizval instinct, that it was no 
wonder that Dominic should have 
tried to imitate, in the many bowings 
and prostrations of the white-robed 
monks, the pageantry of angelic ad- 
oration which he had so often seen in 
visions—the folding of the many my- 
riad wings, and the casting down of 
golden crowns before the throne of 
the Lamb.* And yet, while we are 
thinking of this beautiful interpreta- 
tion, there comes another thought— 
that of churches as bare as the mo- 
nastery itself, and of a ritual so sim- 
ple that it would satisfy the veriest 
Covenanter. The Trappists especial- 
ly, the Cistercians and Franciscans 
also, are forbidden any display in 
ceremonial, and any costliness in 
material, with regard to the worship 
of God. Poverty is to reign even in 
their churches ; and thus we have an 
asylum provided for those minds 
whose ascetic turn inclines them to 
ignore everything but the most spir- 
itual and internal expression of faith. 
Thus, in old times, St. Paul of the 
Desert abode among caves and wild 
beasts, and St. Simeon Stylites passed 
his life on the summit of an isolated 
column. Prayer without the slight- 
est incentive to it, meditation with- 
out any outward suggestions to 
strengthen it—such was their life. 
They never heard glorious chants 
nor saw processions of clerics clad in 
golden robes; no ritual, no symbol 
even, was there to help them on; 
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and yet they were saints. ‘There are 
such minds still now; the church has 
a place for them—a place among her 
rarest and choicest children, for, af- 
ter all, “ they have chosen the good 
part, and it shall not be taken from 
them.” 

But for the majority symbolism is 
language, ceremonial is reading. 
And because others who do not un- 
derstand this language rail at it, 
should we forget or give it up? 
Rather should we explain it to them ; 
for who does not know how much 
pleasure may one day be derived 
from a tongue that to-day seems bar- 
barous? Who can read Goethe till 
he has mastered the grammar of one 
of the richest languages in the 
world ? or who can enjoy Dante till 
he has learnt to read him familiarly 
in the liquid original ? Evenso with 
Catholics; others must learn the 
Catholic alphabet before they pro- 
nounce upon the magnificent poems 
contained in our ceremonial. See 
this picture of the crucifixion—for in 
this one subject all our religion is en- 
folded. It is a medizval painting. 
The arms of our Saviour are spread 
wide, almost on a level with his 
head; Mary, John, and Magdalen 
stand beneath; the penitent thief is 
beside him on his own cross. ‘Two 
angels in flowing robes hold jewelled 
chalices under his pierced hands to 
collect the drops of blood, and other 
angels are seen in the clouds above, 
with musical instruments in their 
hands. ‘This is no literal representa- 
tion of the scene on Mount Calvary, 
no realistic picture of the thunder 
cloud, the brutal soldiery, the opened 
graves, such as we see by the dozen 
nowadays. It is not so much a picture 
of the crucifixion as of the redemption. 
It occupies itself merely with the 
mystical sense of the great sacrifice ; 
the figures beneath the cross are not 
portraits, in attitudes of human deso- 
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lation, but representatives of the 
church of the faithful on earth; the 
good thief is put there for the aggre- 
gate of repentant sinners ; the angels 
in the clouds rather celebrate the re- 
demption of the world than lament 
the death of God; and the instru- 
ments they play are—we may well 
suppose it—meant to typify the con- 
secration of art to religious purposes ; 
the cup-bearing angels, catching the 
drops of blood as they fall, are types 
of the adoration paid to the saving 
blood of Jesus through all genera- 
tions, and of the untold preciousness 
of this great treasure; in the chadices, 
also, we see a distinct allusion to the 
sacrifice of the Mass; finally, the 
widely extended arms mean — at 
least, they came_to mean it not long 
after—the universal nature of the re- 
demption ; and therefore the Jansen- 
ists, when they taught that Christ 
died only for those who are actually 
saved, painted their crucifixes with 
the arms uplifted high above the 
head. 

So our Catholic symbolism is an 
open book, a text for the highest art, 
and a guide to the humblest mind. 
It has chapters for all—for poverty, 


nudity, and coarseness are as sym- 
bolical as magnificence and oriental 
grace. The despoiled altars of Good 
Friday are as eloquent as the proces- 
sion of Palms or the Easter exuber- 
ance of decoration ; the crib and the 
straw of Christmas are not less 
fraught with meaning than the 
decked tabernacles of Corpus 
Christi. 

In a Benedictine abbey you will 
hear soul-stirring strains of the most 
solemn harmony; in a Carmelite 
convent you will listen to a chorus 
of nuns who are forbidden to use 
more than three notes with which to 
vary their singing of the divine 
office ; in a Trappist retreat you will 
watch for the slightest sound, and 
hear nothing save the muffled fall of 
clods of earth as a monk digs his 
own grave, or the salutation, ‘‘ Bro- 
ther, we must all die,” as another 
monk passes him on his way to a 
similar occupation. Let those who 
do not understand our symbolical 
language pause and learn it; and 
no doubt, learning to read it as we 
do, they will soon come to read it 
with us in the brotherhood of the 
faith. 
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THE PROGRESSIONISTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


CHAPTER II.—CONTINUED. 
THE LEADERS. 


“T po not catch the gist of your 
simile of the blind man and colors,” 
interrupted Greifmann. 

“T wanted to intimate that thou- 
sands swear allegiance to the banner 
of progress without comprehending 
its nature. Very many imagine pro- 
gress to be a struggle in behalf of 
Germany against the enfeebling sys- 
tem of innumerable small states, or a 
battling against religious rigorism and 
priest-rule in secular concerns. In un- 
pretending guises like these, the spirit 
of the age circulates among the 
crowd travestied in the fashionable 
epithet progressive. Were you, how- 
ever, to remove the shell from around 
the kernel of progress, were you to 
exhibit it to the multitude undis- 
guised as the nullification of reli- 
gion, as the denial of the God of 
Christians, as the rejection of immor- 
tality, and of an essential difference 
between man and. the beast—were 
you to venture thus far, you would 
see the millions flying in consterna- 
tion before the monster Progress. 
Now, just because the multitude, 
although progressive-minded, every- 
where judges men by Christian stand- 
ards, very often, too, unconsciously, 
therefore Shund has to pass, not for 
an able speculator, but for a misera- 
ble usurer and an unconscionable 
scoundrel.” 

“ For this very cause, the liberal 
leaders of this city should stand up 
for Shund,” opposed the banker. 
“Just appreciation and _ respect 
should not be denied a deserving 


man. To speak candidly, Mr. Schwe- 
fel, what first atcidentally arrested 
my attention, now excites my most 
lively interest. I wish to see justice 
done Mr. Shund, to see his uncom- 
mon abilities recognized. You must 
set his light upon a candlestick. You 
must have him elected mayor and 
member of the legislature; in both 
capacities he will fill his position 
with distinction. I repeat, our deep- 
ly indebted city stands in want of a 
mayor that will reckon closely and 
economize. And in the legislative 
assembly Shund’s fluency will talk 
down all opposition, his readiness of 
speech will do wonders. Were it 
only to spite the stupid mob, you 
must put Shund in nomination.” 

“ Tt will not do, Mr. Greifmann! it 
is impracticable! We have to pro- 
ceed cautiously and by degrees. 
Our policy lies in conducting the un- 
sophisticated masses from darkness 
into light, quite gradualiy, inch by 
inch, and with the utmost caution. A 
sudden unveiling of the inmost sig- 
nificance of the spirit of the age 
would scare the people and drive 
them back heels over head into the 
clerical camp.” 

“I do not at all share your appre- 
hensions,” contended the millionaire. 
“Our people are further advanced 
than you think. Make the trial. 
Your vast influence will easily man- 
age to have Shund returned mayor 
and delegate.” 

“ Undoubtedly, but my standing 
would be jeopardized,” rejoined 
Schwefel. 

“ That is a mistake, sir! You em- 
ploy four hundred families.” 
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“ Four hundred and seventy now,” 
said the manufacturer, correcting 
him blandly. 

“Four hundred and seventy fami- 
lies, therefore, are getting a living 
through you, consequently you have 
four hundred and seventy voters at 
your command. Add to these a 
considerable force of mechanics who 
earn wages in your employ. You 
have, moreover, a number of warm 
friends who also command a host of 
laborers and mechanics. Hence you 
risk neither standing nor influence, 
that is,” added he with a smile, “ un- 
less perhaps you dread the anathe- 
mas of Ultramontanes and impos- 
tors.” 

“ The pious wrath of believers has 
no terrors deserving notice,” observ- 
ed the leader with indifference. 

“And yet all this time Shund’s 
remarkable abilities have not been 
able to win the slightest notice on 
the part of progressive men—it is re- 
volting !” cried the banker. “ Mr. 
Schwefel, I will speak plainly, trust- 
ing to your being discreet; I will 
recommend your factory at Vienna, 
but only on condition that you have 
Hans Shund elected mayor and 
member of the legislature.” 

“This is asking a great deal— 
quite flattering for Shund and very 
tempting to me,” said the leader 
with a bright face and a thrice re- 
peated nod to the banker. “Since, 
however, what you ask is neither in- 
compatible with the spirit of the 
times nor dishonorable to the sense 
of a liberal man, I accept your offer, 
for it is no smali advantage for me 
from a business point of view.” 

“Capital, Mr. Schwefel! Capi- 
tal, because very sensible!” spoke 
Carl Greifmann approvingly. A short 
groan, resembling the violent burst- 
ing forth of suppressed indignation, 
resounded from the adjoining apart- 
ment. The banker shuffled on the 
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floor and drowned the groan by 
loudly rasping his throat. 

* One condition, however, I must 
insist upen,” continued the manufac- 
turer of straw hats. “ My arm might 
prove unequal to a task that will cre- 
ate no ordinary sensation. But if 
you succeeded in winning over Erd- 
blatt and Sand to the scheme, it 
would prosper without fail and with- 
out much noise.” 

“T shall do so with pleasure, Mr. 
Schwefel! Both those gentlemen 
will, in all probability, call on me to- 
day in relation to matters of business. 
It will be for me a pleasing con- 
sciousness to have aided in obtain- 
ing merited recognition for Hans 
Shund.” 

“‘ Our agreement is, however, to be 
kept strictly secret from the public.” 

* Of course, of course !” 

“ You will not forget, at the same 
time, Mr. Greifmann, that our very 
extraordinary undertaking will neces- 
sitate greater than ordinary outlay. 
It is a custom among laborers not to 
work on the day before election, and 
the same on election day itself. Yet, 
in order to keep them in good hu- 
mor, they must get wages the same 
as if they had worked. This is for 
the manufacturer no insignificant dis- 
advantage. Moreover, workingmen 
and doubtful voters require to be 
stimulated with beer gratis—another 
tax on our purses.” 

“ How high do these expenses 
run ?” asked the millionaire. 

“ For Sand, Erdblatt, and myself, 
they never fall short of twelve hun- 
dred florins.” 

“That would make each one’s 
share of the costs four hundred flo- 
rins.” 

Taking a_ five - hundred florin 
banknote between his thumb and 
forefinger, the banker reached it care- 
lessly to the somewhat puzzled lead- 
er, 
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“ My contribution to the promo- 
tion of the interests of progress! I 
shall give as much to Messrs. Sand 
and Erdblatt.” 

“ Many thanks, Mr. Greifmann !” 
said Schwefel, pocketing the money 
with satisfaction. 

The millionaire drew himself up. 
“T have no doubt,” said he, in his 
former cold and haughty tone, “ that 
my recommendation will secure your 
establishment the custom already al- 
luded to.” 

“T entertain a similar confidence 
in your influence, and will take the 
liberty of commending myself most 
respectfully to your favor.” Bowing 
frequently, Schwefel retreated back- 
wards towards the door, and disap- 
peared. Greifmann stepped to the 
open entrance of the side apartment. 
There sat the youthful landholder, 
his head resting heavily on his hand. 
He looked up, and Carl’s smiling face 
was met by a pair of stern, almost 
fierce eyes. 

“ Have you heard, friend Sera- 
phin ?” asked he triumphantly. 

“ Yes—and what I have heard 
surpasses everything. You have 
bargained with a member of that 
vile class who recognize no differ- 
ence between honor and disgrace, 
between good and evil, between seif- 
respect and infamy, who know only 
one god—which is money.” 

“ Do not show yourself so impla- 
cable against these vi/e beings, my 
dearest! There is much that is use- 
ful in them, at any rate they are 
helping me to the finest horses be- 
longing to the aristocracy.” 

A stealthy step was heard at the 
door of the cabinet. 

“Do you hear that timid rap ?” 
asked the banker. “The rapper’s 
heart is at this moment in his 
knuckles. It is curious how men be- 
tray in trifles what at the time has 
possession of their feelings. The 
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mere rapping gives a keen observer 
an insight into the heart of a person 
whom he does not as yet see. Lis- 
ten—” Rapping again, still more 
stealthily and imploringly. ‘I must 
go and relieve the poor devil, whom 
nobody would suspect for a mighty 
leader, Now, Mr. Seraphin, Act the 
Second. Come in!” 

The man who entered, attired in a 
dress coat and kids, was Erdblatt, 
a tobacco merchant, spare in person, 
and with restless, spering eyes. The 
millionaire greeted him coldly, then 
pointed him to the chair that had 
been occupied by Schwefel. The 
impression produced by the two hun- 
dred thousands on the man of to- 
bacco was far more decided than in 
the case of the manufacturer of straw 
hats. Erdblatt was restless in his 
chair, and as the needle is attracted 
by the pole, so did Erdblatt’s whole 
being turn towards the money. His 
eyes glanced constantly over the 
paper treasures, and a spasmodic 
jerking seized upon his fingers. But 
he soon sat motionless and stiff, as if 
thunderstruck at Greifmann’s terrible 
words. 

“ Your substantial firm,” began the 
mighty man of money, after some few 
formalities, “ has awaked in mea de- 
gree of attention which the ordinary 
course of business does not require. 
I have to-day received notice from an 
English banking-house that in a few 
days several bills first of exchange, 
amounting to sixty thousand florins, 
will be presented to be paid by you.” 

Erdblatt was dumfounded and 
turned pale. 

“The amount is not precisely 
what can be called insignificant,” 
continued Greifmann coolly, “and I 
tid not wish to omit notifying you 
concerning the bills, because, as you 
are aware, the banking business is 
regulated by rigorous and indiscrim- 
inating forms.” 
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Erdblatt took the hint, turned still 
more pale, and uttered not a word. 

“This accumulation of bills of ex- 
change is something abnormal,” pro- 
ceeded Greifmann with indifference. 
“As they are all made payable on 
sight, you are no doubt ready to 
meet this sudden rush with proud 
composure,” concluded the banker, 
with a smile of cold politeness. 

But the dumfounded Erdblatt was 
far from enjoying proud composure. 
His manner rather indicated inability 
to pay and panic terror. “ Not only 
is the accumulation of bills of ex- 
change to the amount of sixty thou- 
sand florins something abnormal, but 
it also argues carelessness,” said he 
tersely. “ Were it attributable to ac- 
cident, I should not complain; but it 
has been occasioned by jealous rival- 
ry. Besides, they are bills first of 
exchange—it is something never 
heard of before—it is revolting— 
there is a plot to ruin me! And I 
have no plea to allege for putting off 
these bills, and I am, moreover, un- 
able to pay them.” 

The banker shrugged his shoulders 
coldly, and his countenance became 
grave. 

“ Might I not beg you to aid me, 
Mr. Greifmann ?” said he anxiously. 
“Of course, I shall allow you a high 
rate of interest.” 

“That is not practicable with bills 
of exchange,” rejoined the banker re- 
lentlessly. 

“When will the bills be present- 
ed?” asked the leader, with increas- 
ing anxiety. 

“ Perhaps as early as to-morrow,” 
answered Greifmann, still more re- 
lentless. 

The manufacturer of tobacco was 
near fainting. 

“T cannot conceive of your being 
embarrassed,” said the banker cold- 
ly. “ Your popularity and influence 
will get you assistance from friends, 
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in case your exchequer happens not 
to be in a favorable condition.” 

“The amount is too great; I 
should have to borrow in several 
quarters. This would give rise to re- 
ports, and endanger the credit of my 
firm.” 

“You are not wrong in your 
view,” answered the banker coldly. 
“ Accidents may shake the credit of 
the most solid firm, and other acci- 
dents may often change trifling diffi- 
culties into fatal catastrophes. How 
often does it not occur that houses 
of the best standing, which take in 
money at different places, are 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy 
through public distrust ?” 

The words of the money prince 
were nowise calculated to reassure 
Mr. Erdblatt. 

“ Be kind enough to accept the 
bills, and grant me time,” pleaded he 
piteously. 

“ That, sir, would be contrary to 
all precedents in business,” rejoined 
Greifmann, with an icy smile. “ Our 
house never deviates from the paths 
of hereditary custom.” 

“ TI could pay in ten thousand flor- 
ins at once,” said Erdblatt once more. 
“ Within eight weeks I could place 
fifty thousand more in your hands.” 

“T am very sorry, but, as I said, 
this plan is impracticable,” opposed 
Greifmann. “ Yet I have half a mind 
to accept those bills, but only on a 
certain condition.” 

“T am willing to indemnify you in 
any way possible,” assured the tobac- 
co merchant, with a feeling of relief. 

“ Hear the condition stated in a 
few words, As you know, I live ex- 
clusively for business, never meddle 
in city or state affairs. Moreover, 
labor devoted by me to political 
matters would be superfluous, in view 
of the undisputed sway of liberalism. 
Nevertheless, I am forced to learn, to 
my astonishment, that progress itself 
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neglects to take talent and ability 
into account, and exhibits the most 
aristocratic nepotism. ‘The remark- 
able abilities of Mr. Shund are lost, 
both to the city and state, merely be- 
cause Mr. Shund’s fellow-citizens will 
not elect him to offices of trust. This 
Is unjust; to speak plainly, it is re- 
volting, when one considers that 
there is many a brainless fellow in 
the City Council who has no better 
recommendation than to have de- 
scended from an old family, and 
whose sole ability lies in chinking 
ducats which he inherited but never 
earned, Shund is a genius compared 
with such boobies ; but genius does 
not pass current here, whilst inca- 
pacity does. Now, if you will use 
your influence to have Shund nomi- 
nated for mayor of this city, and for 
delegate to the legislature, and guar- 
antee his election, you may consider 
the bills of exchange as covered.” 

Not even the critical financial 
trouble by-which he was beset could 
prevent an expression of overwhelm- 
ing surprise in the tobacco man’s 
face. 

“T certainly cannot have misun- 
derstood you. You surely mean to 
speak of Ex-Treasurer Shund, of this 
place ?” 

“ The same—the very same.” 

“ But, Mr. Greifmann, perhaps 
you are not aware— ” 

“TI am aware of everything,” in- 
terrupted the banker. “I know that 
many years ago Mr. Shund awk- 
wardly put his hand into the city 
treasury, that he was sent to the peni- 
tentiary, that people imagine they 
still see him in the penitentiary garb, 
and, finally, that in the stern judg- 
ment of the same people he is a low 
usurer. But usury has been abro- 
gated by law. “The theft Shund has 
not only made good by restoring 
what he stole, but also atoned for by 
years of imprisonment. “Now, why is 
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a man to be despised who has in- 
deed done wrong, but not worse 
than others whose sins have long 
since been forgotten? Why con- 
demn to obscurity a man that pos- 
sesses the most brilliant kind of tal- 
ent for public offices? The con- 
tempt felt for Shund on the part of a 
population who boast of their pro- 
gress is unaccountable—may be it 
would not be far from the truth to 
believe that some influential persons 
are jealous of the gifted man,” con- 
cluded the banker reproachfully. 

“ Pardon me, please! The shief 
and usurer it might perhaps be pos- 
sible to elect,’ conceded Erdblatt. 
“ But Shund’s disgusting and shame- 
less amours could not possibly find 
grace with the moral sense of the 
public.” 

“ Yes, and the origin of this mora/ 
sense is the sixth commandment of 
the Jew Moses,” said the millionaire 
scornfully. “I cannot understand 
how you, a man of advanced views, 
can talk in this manner.” 

* You misinterpret my words,” re- 
joined the leader deprecatingly. “To 
me, personally, Shund exists neither as 
a usurer nor asa debauchee. Chris- 
tian modes of judging are, of course, 
relegated among absurdities that we 
have triumphed over. In this in- 
stance, however, there is no question 
of my own personal conviction, but 
of the conviction of the great multi- 
tude. And in the estimation of the 
multitude unbridled liberty is just as 
disgraceful as the free enjoyment of 
what, morally, is forbidden.” 

“You are altogether in the same 
rut as Schwefel.” 

“Have you spoken with Schwefel 
on this subject?” asked Erdblatt 
eagerly. 

“ Only a moment ago. Mr. Schwe- 
fel puts greater trust in his power 
than you do in yours, for he agreed 
to have Shund elected mayor and 
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delegate. Mr. Schwefel only wishes 
you and Sand would lend your aid.” 

“With pleasure! If Schwefel and 
Sand are won over, then all is right.” 

“From a hint of Schwefel’s,” said 
Greifmann, taking up a five-hundred- 
florin banknote from the table, “I 
infer that the election canvass is ac- 
companied with some expense. Ac- 
cept this small contribution. As for 
the bills of exchange, the matter is to 
rest by our agreement.” 

Erdblatt also backed out of the 
cabinet, bowing repeatedly as he re- 
treated. 

Seraphin rushed from his hiding- 
place in great excitement. 

“ Why, Greifmann, this is terrible! 
Do you call that advanced education ? 
Do you call that progress? ‘Those 
are demoralized, infernal beings, I 
spit upon them! And are these the 
rabble that are trying to arrogate to 
themselves the leadership of the Ger- 
man people ?—rabble who ignore the 
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generally! But what completely un- 
settles me is your connivance—at 
least, your connection with these in- 
fernal spirits.” 

“ But be easy, my good fellow, be 
easy! J connected with tobacco and 
straw ?” 

“ At all events, you have been ridi- 
culing the ten commandments and 
Christian morals and faith.” 

“Was I not obliged to doso in 
order to show how well the thief, 
usurer, and filthy dog Shund har- 
monizes with the spirit of progress ? 
Can he who wishes to make use of 
the devil confer with the devil in the 
costume of light? Not at all; he 
must clothe himself in the mantle of 
darkness.» And you must not object 
to nfy wsigg the demon. Progress for 
the purpos@tof .@iiming your span of 
herses andigavirtg my stakes. Let 
us nothd¥e a disgraceful altercation, 

Consider me As a stage actor, whilst 
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you are a spectator that is being ini- 
tiated into the latest style of popular 
education. Ah, do you hear? The 
last one is drawing near. Be pleased 
to vanish.” 

The third leader, house-builder 
Sand, appeared. The greater portion 
of his face is hidden by a heavy 
black beard; in one hand he carries 
a stout bamboo cane; and it is only 
after having fully entered, that he de 
liberately removes his hat. 

“T wish you a pleasant morning, 
Mr. Greifmann. You have sent for 
me: what do you want ?” 

The banker slowly raised his eyes 
from the latest exchange list to the 
rough features of the builder, and re- 
membering that the man had risen 
up from the mortar board to his pres- 
ent position, and had gained wealth 
and influence through person al ener- 
gy, he returned the short greeting 
with a friendly inclination of the 
head, 

“ Will you have the goodness to be 
seated, Mr. Sand ?” 

The man of the black beard took 
a seat, and, having noticed the hand- 
some collection of banknotes, his 
coarse face settled itself into a not 
very attractive grin, 

“JT want to impart to you my in- 
tention of erecting a villa on the 
Sauerberg, near the middle of our 
estate at Wilheim,” continued the 

emillionaire. 

“ Ah,hat is a capital idea!” And 
the man of the beard became very 
deeply interested.” --* The site is 
charming, no view equal to it; 
healthy location, vineyards round 
about, your own vineyards moreover. 
I could put you up a gem there.” 

“ That is what I think, Mr. Sand! 
My father, who has been abroad for 
the last three months, is quite satisfied 
with the plan; in fact, he is the orig- 
inal projector of it.” 

“I know, I know! your father has 
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a taste for whatis grand. We shall 
try and give him satisfaction, which, 
by the bye, is not so very easy. But 
you have the money, and fine for- 
tunes can command fine houses.” 

* What I want principally is to get 
you to draw a plan, consulting your 
own taste and experience in doing so. 
You will show it to me when ready, 
and I will tell you whether I like it 
or not.” 

“Very well, Mr. Greifmann, very 
well! But I must know beforehand 
what amount of money you are will- 
ing to spend upon the house; for all 
depends upon the cost.” 

“ Well,” said the millionaire, after 
some deliberation, “I am willing to 
spend eighty thousand florins on it, 
and something over, perhaps.” 

“Ah, well, for that amount of 
money something can be put up— 
something small but elegant. Are 
you in a hurry with the building ?” 

“To be sure! As soon as the 
matter is determined upon, there is to 
be no delay in carrying it out.” 

“JT am altogether of your opinion, 
Mr. Greifmann—I agree with you 
entirely !” assented the builder, with 
an increase of animation. “I shall 
draw up a plan for a magnificent 
house. If it pleases you, all hands 
shall at once be set at work, and 
by next autumn you shall behold the 
villa under roof.” 

“Of course you are yourself to 
furnish all the materials,” added the 
banker shrewdly. ‘“ When once the 
plan will have been settled upon, 
you can reach me an estimate of the 
costs, and I will pay over the money.” 

“To be sure, Mr. Greifmann— 
that is the way in which it should be 
done, Mr. Greifmann!” responded 
the man of the black beard with a 
satisfied air. ‘You are not to have 
the slightest bother. I shall take all 


the bother upon myself.” 
“That, then, is 


agreed upon! 
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Weil, now, have you learned yet who 
is to be the next mayor ?” 

““ Why, yes, the old one is to be re. 
elected!” 

“Not at all! We must have an 
economical and intelligent man for 
next mayor. Of this I am con- 
vinced, because the annual deficit in 
the treasury is constantly on the in- 
crease.” 

“ Alas, ’tis true! And who is the 
man of economy and intelligence to 
be ?” 

“ Mr. Hans Shund.” 

* Who—what? Hans Shund? 
The thief, the usurer, the convict, the 
debauchee ? Who has been making 
a fool of you?” 

“Pardon me, sir! I never suffer 
people to make a fool of me!” re- 
joined the banker with much digni- 
ty. 

“Yes, yes—somebody has dished 
up a canard for you. What, that 
good-for-nothing scoundrel to be 
elected mayor! Never in his life! 
Hans Shund mayor—really that is 
good now—ha, ha!” 

“Mr. Sand, you lead me to sus- 
pect that you belong to the party of 
Ultramontanes.” 

“Who—Z an _ Ultramontane ? 
That is ridiculous! Sir, I am at the 
head of the men of progress—I am 
the most liberal of the liberals—that, 
sir, is placarded on every wall.” 

“ How come you, then, to call 
Mr. Sand a good-for-nothing scoun- 
drel ?” 

“Simply for this reason, because 
he is a usurer and a dissipated 
wretch.” 

“Then I am in the right, after 


all! Mr. Sand belongs to the 
ranks of the pious,” jeered the 
banker. 


“Mr. Greifmann, you are insult- 
ing !” 

“ Nothing is further from my in- 
tention than to wound your feelings, 
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my dear Mr. 
reasonable. 
Shund, you 


Sand! Be cool and 
Reflect, if you please. 
say, puts out money 
at thirty per cent. and higher, and 
therefore he is a usurer. Is it not 
thus that you reason ?” 

“Why, yes! The scoundrel has 
brought many a poor devil to ruin 
by means of his Jewish speculations !” 

““ Your pious indignation,” com- 
mended the millionaire, “is praise- 
worthy, because it is directed against 
what you mistake: for a piece of 
scoundrelism. Meanwhile, please to 
calm down your feelings, and let your 
reason resume her seat of honor so 
that you may reflect upon my words. 
You know that in consequence of re- 
cent legislation every capitalist is free 
to put out money at what rate soever 
he pleases. Were Shund to ask //fy 
per cent,, he would not be stepping 
outside of the law. He would then 
be, as he now is, an honest man. 
Would he not ?” 

“It is as you say, so far as the law 
is concerned !” 

“Furthermore, if after prudently 
weighing, after wisely calculating, 
the pros and cons, Shund con- 
cludes to draw in his money, and 
in consequence many a poor devil is 
ruined, as you say, surely no reason- 
able man will on that account con- 
demn legally authorized speculation !” 

“Don’t talk to me of legally au- 
thorized speculation. The law must 
not legalize scoundrelism; but who- 
soever by cunning usury brings such 
to ruin is and ever will be a scoun- 
drel.” 

“Why a scoundrel, Mr. Sand ? 
Why, pray ?” 

“Surely it is clear enough—be- 
cause he has ruined men !” 

“Ruined! How?» Evidently 
through means legally permitted. 
Therefore, according to your notion 
the law does legalize scoundrelism ; 
at least it allows free scope to scoun- 
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drels. Mr. Sand, no offence intend- 
ed: I am forced, however, once more 
to suspect that you do, perhaps with- 
out knowing it, belong to the pious. 
For they think and feel just as you 
do, that is, in accordance with so- 
called laws of morality, religious 
views and principles. That, judged 
by such standards, Shund is a scoun- 
drel who hereafter will be burned 
eternally in hell, I do not pretend to 
dispute.” 

“At bottom, I believe you are in 
the right, - after- all—yes, it is as you 
say,” conceded the leader reluc- 
tantly. .Ahem—and yet I am sur- 
prised at your being in the right. I 
would rather, however that you were 
in the right, because I really do not 
wish to blame anybody or judge him 
by the standard of the Ultramon- 
tanes.” 

“ That tone sounds genuinely pro- 
gressive, and it does honor to your 
judgment!” lauded the banker. 
“ Again, you called Shund a good-for- 
nothing scoundrel because he loves 
the company of women. Mr. Sand, 
do you mean to vindicate the sacred 
nature of the sixth commandment in 
an age that has emancipated itself 
from the thrall of symbols and has 
liberated. natural inclinations from 
the servitude of a bigoted priest- 
hood ?—you, who profess to stand at 
the head and front of the party of 
progress ?” 

“Tt is really odd—you are in 
the right again! Viewed from the 
standpoint of the times, contem- 
plated in the light of modern intel- 
lectual culture, Shund must not 
really be called good-for-nothing for 
being a usurer and an admirer of 
women.” 

“ Shund’s qualifications consequent- 
ly fit him admirably for the office of 
mayor. He will be economical, he 
will make the expenditures balance 
with the revenue. Even in the leg- 
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islature, Shund’s principles and ex- 
perience will be of considerable ser- 
vice to the country and to the cause 
of progress. I am so much in favor 
of the man that I shall award you 
the building of my villa only on con- 
dition that you will use all your in- 
fluence for the election of Shund to 
the office of mayor and to the legisla- 
ture.” 

“ Mayor — assemblyman, too — 
ahem! that will be hard to do.” 

“By no means! Messrs. Schwe- 
fel and Erdblatt will do their best for 
the same end.” 

“Ts that so, really? In that case 
there is no difficulty! Mr. Greif- 
mann, consider me the man that will 
build your villa.” 

“ The canvass will cost you some 
money—here, take this, my contribu- 
tion to the noble cause,” and he 
gave him a five-hundred-florin bank- 
note. 

“ That will suffice, Mr. Greifmann, 
that will suffice. The plan you can- 
not have until after the election, for 
Shund will give us enough to do.” 

“Everything is possible to you, 
Mr. Sand! Whatever Cesar, Lepi- 
dus, and Antony wish at Rome, 
that same must be.” 

“Very true, very true.” And the 
last of the leaders disappeared. 

“JT would never have imagined the 
like to be possible,” spoke the land- 
holder, entering. “They all regard 
Shund as a low, abandoned wretch, 
and yet material interest determines 
every one of them to espouse the 
cause of the unworthy, contemptible 
fellow. It is extraordinary! It is 
monstrous !” 

“You cannot deny that progress 
is eminently liberal,” replied the 
banker, laughing. 

“Nor will I deny that it possesses 
neither uprightness nor conscience, 
nor, especially, morals,” rejoined the 
young man with seriousness. 
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Carl saw with astonishment Sera- 
phin’s crimsoned cheeks and flaming 
eyes. 

“ My dear fellow, times and men 
must be taken as they are, not as 
they should be,” said the banker. 
“Interest controls both men and 
things. At bottom, it has ever been 
thus. In the believing times of the 
middle ages, men’s interest lay in 
heaven. All their acts 
for heaven; they considered nc 
sacrifice as too costly. Thousands 
quit their homes and families to have 
their skulls cloven by the Turks, o 
to be broiled by the glowing heats 
of Palestine. For the interests of 
heaven, thousands abandoned the 
world, fed on roots in deserts, gave 
up all the pleasures of life. At pre- 
sent, the interest hi 


were done 


lies in this 
world, in material possessions, in 
money. Do not therefore get angry 
at progress if it refuses to starve 
itself or to be cut down by Mooris! 
scimitars, but, on the other hand, has 
strength of mind and self-renunci 
ation enough to promote Hans 
Shund to honors and offices.” 

Seraphin contemplated Greifmann, 
who smiled, and hardly knew how 
to take him. 

“ An inborn longing for happiness 
has possession of all men,” said he 
with reserve. “The days of faith 
were ruled by moral influences; the 
spirit of this age is ruled by base 
matter.. Between the moral strug- 
gles of the past strong in faith, and 
the base matter of the present, there 


is, say what you will, a notable 
difference.” 

*“ Doubtless!” conceded  Greif- 
mann. “The middle ages were 


incontestably the grandest epoch of 
history. I am actuated by the hon- 
est intention of acquainting 
with the active principles of the 
present.” 

“ Yes, 


you 


and you have been not 
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immaterially aided by luck. But for 
the order from Vienna for straw hats, 
the billsof exchange, and thatvilla, you 
would hardly have attained your aim.” 

Greifmann smiled. 

“The straw-hat story is merely a 
mystification, my dear friend, 
When the end will have bee 
reached, when Hans Shund will have 
been elected mayor and assembly- 
man, a few lines will be sufficient to 
inform Mr. Schwefel that the house 
in Vienna has countermanded its 
order. Nor is any villa to be con- 
structed. I shall pay Sand for his 
drawings, and this will be the end of 
the project. ‘The matter of the bills 
of exchange is not a hoax, and I am 
still free to proceed against Erdblatt 
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in the manner required by ‘the inte- 
rests of my business.” 

Seraphin stood before the ingenuous 
banker, and looked at him aghast.' 

“Tt is true,” said Greifmann gaily, 
“T have laid out fifteen hundred 
florins, but I have done so against 
one hundred per cent.; for they are 
to secure me victory in our wager.” 

“ Your professional routine is truly 
admirable,” said Gerlach. 

“ Not exactly that, but practical, 
and not at all sentimental, my 
friend.” 

“T shall take a walk through the 
garden to get over my _ astonish- 
ment,” concluded Gerlach; and he 
walked away from the astute man of 
money. 


CHAPTER III, 


SERAPHIN AND LOUISE. 


Sombre spirits flitted about the 
head of the young man with the 
blooming cheeks and light eyes. He 
was unable to rid himself of a feeling 
of depression ; for he had taken a 
step into the domain of progress, 
and had there witnessed things 
which, like slimy reptiles, drew a cold 
trail over his warm heart. ‘Trained 
up on Christian principles, schooled 
by enlightened professors of the 
faith, and watched over with affec- 
tionate vigilance by a pious mother, 
Seraphin had had no conception of 
the state of modern society. For 
this reason, both Greifmann Senior 
and Gerlach Senior committed a 
blunder in wishing to unite by mar- 
riage three millions of florins, -the 
owners of which not merely differed, 
but were the direct opposites of each 
other in disposition and education. 

Louise belonged to the class of 
emancipated females who have in 
vain attempted to enhance the worth 
of noble womanhood by impressing 
on their own sex the sterner type of 


the masculine gender. In Louise’s 
opinion, the beauty of woman does 
not consist in graceful gentleness, 
amiable concession and purity, but 
in proudly overstepping the bounds 
set for woman by the innate mod- 
esty of hersex. ‘The beautiful young 
lady had no idea of the repulsiveness 
of a woman who strives to make a 
man of herself, but she was sure 
that the cause and origin of woman’s 
degradation is religion. For it was 
to Eve that God had said: “ Thou 
shalt be under thy husband’s power, 
and he shall have dominion over 
thee.” Louise considered this decree 
as revolting, and she detested the 
book whose authority among men 
gives effect to its meaning. On the 
other hand, she failed to observe that 
woman’s sway is powerful and 
acknowledged wherever it exerts 
itself over weak man through affec- 
tion and grace. Quite as little did 
Miss Louise observe that men 
assume the stature of giants so soon 
as women presume to appear in re- 
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lation to them strong and manlike. 
Least of all did she discover any- 
thing gigantic in the kind-hearted 
Seraphin. In the consciousness of 
her fancied superiority of education, 
she smiled at the simplicity. of his 
faith, and, as the handsome young 
gentleman appeared by no means an 
ineligible Aar/i, she believed it to be 
her special task to train her prospec- 
tive husband according to her own 
notions. She imagined this course 
of training would ‘prove. an- easy 
undertaking for a lady whose charms 
had been uniformly triumphant over 
the hearts of gentlemen. But one 
circumstance appeared to _ her 
unaccountable—that was Seraphin’s 
cold-bloodedness and unshaken in- 
dependence. For eight days she 
had plied her arts in vain, the most 
exquisite coquetry had been wasted 
to no purpose, even the irresistible 
fire of her most lovely eyes had pro- 
duced no perceptible impression on 
the impregnable citadel of the land- 
holder’s heart. 

‘He is a mere child as yet, the 
most spotless innocence,” she would 
muse hopefully. “He has been 
sheltered under a mother’s wings like 
a pullet, and for this I am beholden to 
Madame Gerlach, for she has trained 
up an obedient husband for me.” 

Seraphin sauntered through the 
walks of the garden, absorbed in 
gloomy reflections on the leaders of 
progress. Their utter disregard of 
honor and unparalleled baseness were 
disgusting to him as an honorable 
man, whilst their corruption and 
readiness for deeds of meanness 
were offensive to him as a Christian. 
Regarding Greifmann, also, he enter- 
tained misgivings. Upon closer ex- 
amination, however, the unsuspect- 
ing youth thought he discovered in 
the banker’s manner of treating the 
Jeaders and their principles a strong 
infusion of ridicule and_ irony. 
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Hence, imposed upon by his own 
good nature, he concluded that 
Greifmann ought not in justice to be 
ranked among the hideous monstro- 
sities of progress. 

With head sunk and rapt in 
thought, Gerlach strayed indefinitely 
amid the flowers and shrubbery. 
All at once he stood. before Louise. 
The young lady was seated under a 
vine-covered arbor; in one hand she 
held a book, but she had allowed 
both hand and book to sink with 
graceful carelessness upon her lap. 
For some time back she had been 
observing the thoughtful young man. 
She had been struck by his manly 
carriage and vigorous step, and had 
come to the conclusion that his pro- 
fusion of curling auburn hair was the 
most becoming set-off to his hand 
countenance. She now wel- 
the surprised youth with a 
smile so winning, and with a play of 


some 
comed 
g 

eyes and features so exquisite, that 
Seraphin, dazzled by the beauty of 
the apparition, felt constrained to 
lower his eyes like a bashful girl. 
What probably contributed much to 
this effect was the circumstance of 
his being at the time in a, rather 
vacant and cheerless state of mind, 
so that, coming suddenly into the 
presence of this brilliant being, he 
experienced the power of the con- 
trast. She appeared to him inde- 
scribably beautiful, and he wondered 
that this discovery had not forced 
itself upon him before. Unfortu- 
nately, the young gentleman pos- 
sessed but little of the philosophy 
which will not suffer itself to be de- 
ceived by seductive appearances, 
and refuses to recognize the beauti- 
ful anywhere but in its agreement 
with the true and good. 

Louise perceived in an instant that 
now was at hand the long-looked-for 
fulfilment of her wishes. The cer- 
tainty which she felt that the con- 
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quest was achieved diffused a be- 
witching loveliness over her person. 
Seraphin, on the other hand, stood 
leaning against the arbor, and be- 
came conscious with fear and sur- 
prise of a turmoil in his sou! that he 
had never before experienced. 

“ T have been keeping myself quiet 
in this shady retreat,” said she sweet- 
ly, “not wishing to disturb your 
meditations. Carl’s wager is a 
strange one, but it is a peculiarity of 
my brother’s occasionally to mani- 
fest a relish for what is strange.” 

“You are right—strange, very 
strange!” replied Seraphin, evidently 
in allusion to his actual state of 
mind. The beautiful young lady, 
perceiving the allusion, became still 
more dazzling. 

“T should regret very much that 
the wager were lost by a guest of 
ours, and still more that you were 
deprived of your splendid race- 
horses. I will prevail on Carl not to 
take advantage of his victory.” 

“Many thanks, miss; but I 
would much rather you would not 
do so. If I lose the wager, honor 
and duty compel me to give up the 
stakes to the winner. Moreover, in 
the event of my losing, there would 
be another loss far more severe for 
me than the loss of my racers.” 

“What would that be?” inquir- 
ed she with some amazement. 

“ The loss of my good opinion of 
men,” answered he sadly. “ What 
I have heard, miss, is base and 
vile beyond description.” And he 
recounted for her in detail what had 
taken place. 

“Such things are new to you, Mr. 
Seraphin ; hence your astonishment 
and indignation.” 

The youth felt his soul pierced be- 
cause she uttered not a word of dis- 
approval against the villany. 

“ Carl’s object was good,” continu- 
ed she, “in so far as his manceuvre 
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has procured you an insight into the 
principles by which the world is just 
now ruled.” 

“I would be satisfied to lose the 
wager a thousand times, and even 
more, did I know that the world is 
not under such rule.” 

“Tt is wrong to risk one’s proper- 
ty for the sake of a delusion,” said 
she reprovingly. “And it would be 
a gross delusion not to estimate men 
according to their real worth. A 
proprietor of fields and woodland, 
who, faithful to his calling, leads an 
existence pure and in accord with 
nature’s laws, must not permit him- 
self to be so far misled by the harm- 
lessness of his own career as to 
idealize the human species, For 
were you at some future day to be- 
come more intimately acquainted 
with city life and society, you would 
then find yourself forced to smile at 
the views which you once held con- 
cerning the present.” 

“Smile at, my dear miss? Hard- 
ly.. I should rather have to mourn 
the destruction of my belief. More- 
over, it is questionable whether I 
could breathe in an atmosphere which 
is unhealthy and destructive of all 
the genuine enjoyments of life !” 

“ And what do you look upon as 
the genuine enjoyments of life ?” 
asked she with evident curiosity. 

He hesitated, and his childlike em- 
barrassment appeared to her most 
lovely. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Sera- 
phin! I have been indiscreet, for 
such a question is allowable to those 
only who are on terms of intimacy.” 
And the beauty exhibited a  master- 
ly semblance of modesty and amia- 
bility. The artifice proved success- 
ful, the young man’s diffidence fled, 
and his heart opened. 

“You possess my utmost confi- 
dence, most esteemed Miss Greif- 
mann! Intercourse with good, or 
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at least honorable, persons appears 
to me to be the first condition for en- 
joying life. How could any one’s 
existence be cheerful in the society of 
people whose character is naught and 
whose moral sense expired with the 
rejection of every religious principle?” 

“Yet perhaps it might, Mr. Sera- 
phin !” rejoined she, with a smile of 
imagined superiority. “ Refinement, 
the polished manners of society, may 
be substituted for the rigor of reli- 
gious conviction.” 

“Polished manners without moral 
earnestness are mere hypocrisy,” an- 
swered he decidedly. ‘“A_ wolf, 
though enveloped in a_ thousand 
lambskins, still retains his nature.” 


“ How stern you are!” exclaimed 
she, laughing. “And what is the 


second condition for the true enjoy- 
ment of life, Mr. Seraphin ?” 

* Tt is evidently the accord of moral 
consciousness with the behests of a 
supreme authority; or to usethe or- 
dinary expression, a good conscience,” 
answered the millionaire earnestly. 

A sneering expression spontaneous- 
ly glided over her countenance. She 
felt the hateful handwriting of her 
soul in her features, turned crimson, 
and cast down her eyes in confusion. 
The young man had not observed 
the expression of mockery, and could 
not account for her confusion. He 
thought he had perhaps awkwardly 
wounded her sensitiveness. 

“T merely meant to express my 
private conviction,” said Mr. Sera- 
phin apologetically. 

“Which.is grand and admirable,” 
lauded she. 

Her approbation pleased him, for 
his simplicity failed to detect the 
concealed ridicule. After a walk 
outside of the city which Gerlach 
took towards evening, in the compa- 
ny of the brother and sister, Carl 
Greifmann made his appearance in 
Louise’s apartment. 
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“You have at last succeeded in 
capturing him,” began he with a 
chuckle of satisfaction. “I was al- 
most beginning to lose confidence in 
your well-tried powers. This time 
you seemed unable to keep the field, 
to the astonishment of all your ac- 
quaintances. They never knew you 
to be baffled where the heart of a 
weak male was to be won.” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

* About the fat codfish of two mil- 
lion weight whom you have been 
successful in angling.” 

“T do not understand you, most 
mysterious brother!” 

“You do not understand me, and 
yet you blush like the skies before a 
rainstorm! What means the vermi- 
lion of those cheeks, if you do not 
understand ?” 

“T blush, first, on account of my 
limited understanding, which cannot 
grasp your philosophy ; and, second- 
ly, because I am amazed at the mon- 
strous figures of your language.” 

“ Then I shall have to speak with- 
out figures and similes upon a subject 
which loses a great deal in the light 
of bare reality, which, I might indeed 
say, loses all, dissolves into vapor, 
like will-o’-the-wisps and cloud phan- 
toms before the rising sun. I hardly 
know how to mention the subject 
without figures. I can hardly handle 
it except with poetic figures,” exclaim- 
ed he gaily, seating himself in Louise’s 
rocking - chair, rocking _ himself. 
“ Speaking in the commonest prose, 
my remarks refer to the last victim 
immolated to your highness—to the 
last brand kindled by the fire of your 
eyes. To talk quite broadly, I mean 
the millionaire and landholder Sera- 
phin Gerlach, who is head and ears 
in love with you. Considered from a 
business and solid point of view, it is 
exceedingly flattering for the banker’s 
brother to see his sister adored by so 
considerable a sum of money.” 
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“Madman, you profane the no- 
blest feelings of the heart,” she 
chidingly said, with a smile. 

“7 am a man of business, my dear 
child, and am acquainted with no 
sanctuary but the exchange. Rela- 
tions of a tender nature, noble feel- 
ings of the heart, lying as they do 
without the domain of speculation, 
are to me something incomprehensi- 
ble and not at all desirable. On the 
other hand, I entertain for two mil- 
lions of money a most prodigious 
sympathy, and a love that casts the 
flames of all your heroes and hero- 
of romance into the shade. 
Meanwhile, my sweet little sister, 
there are two aspects to everything. 
An alliance between our house and 
two millions of florins claims admira- 
tion, ’tis true; yet it is accompanied 
with difficulties which require serious 
reflection.” The banker actually 


ines 


ceased rocking and grew serious, 
“ Might I ask a solution of your 


enigma ?” 

“ All jesting aside, Louise, this al- 
liance is not altogether free from 
risks,” answered he. “Just consider 
the contrast between youself and 
Seraphin Gerlach’s good nature is 
touching, and his credulous simplici- 
ty is calculated to excite apprehen- 
sion. Guided, imposed upon, en- 
tirely bewitched by religious phan- 
tasms, he gropes about in the darkness 
of superstition. You, on the con- 
trary, sneer at what Seraphin cher- 
ishes as holy, and despise such reli- 
gious nonsense. Reflect now upon 
the enormous contrast between your- 
self and the gentleman whom fate and 
your father’s shrewdness have selected 
for your husband, Honestly, I am in 
dread. I am already beginning to 
dream of divorce and every possible 
tale of scandal, which would not be 
precisely propitious for our firm.” 

“ What contradictions !” exclaimed 
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the beauty with self-reliance. “ You 
just a moment ago announced my 
triumph over Seraphin, and now you 
proclaim my defeat.” 

“Your defeat! Not at all! But 
I apprehend wrangling and discord 
in you. married life.” 

“Wrangling and discord because 
Seraphin loves me ?” 

“ No—not exactly—but because he 
is a believer and you are an unbe- 
liever; in short, because he does not 
share your aims and views.” 

“ How short-sighted you are! As 
you conceive of it, love is not a pas- 
sion; at most, only, a cool mood 
which cannot be modified by the 
lovers themselves. Your apprehen- 
sion would be well grounded con- 
cerning that kind of love. But sup- 
pose love were something quite differ- 
ent? Suppose it were a passion, a 
glowing, dazzling, omnipotent pas- 
sion, and that Seraphin really Joved 
me, do you think that I would 
not skilfully and prudently take ad- 
vantage of this passion? Cannot a 
woman exert a decisive and directing 
influence over the husband who loves 
her tenderly? I have no fears be- 
cause I do not view love with the 
eyes of atrader. I hope and trust 
with the adjurations of love to expel 
from Seraphin all superstitious spirits.” 

“How sly! Surely nothing can 
surpass a daughter of Eve in the mat- 
ter of seductive arts!” exclaimed he, 
laughing. “ Hem—yes, indeed, after 
what I have seen to-day, it is plain 
that the Adam Seraphin will taste of 
the forbidden fruit of ripened knowl- 
edge, persuaded by this tenderly be- 
loved Eve. Look at him: there he 
wanders in the shade of the garden, 
sighing to the rose-bushes, dreaming 
of your majesty, and little suspecting 
that he is threatened with conversion 
and redemption from the kingdom of 
darkness.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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FROM THE ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. 


WE have shown what secondary 
education does for the formation of 
man, and how powerfully it is aided 
by philosophy in the accomplish- 
ment of its task, Secondary educa- 
tion in the soul of the young man 
completes the work sketched out by 
the primary lessons given to the 
child; it develops his faculties, teach- 
es him their use, invests him with 
full dominion over himself, and pre- 
pares him to carry out, according to 
his high vocation, the great duty of 
life. Philosophy is the necessary 
complement of this education, since 
it is indispensable for the develop- 
ment of the sovereign faculty, reason, 
and consequently for the complete 
formation of the man, and the perse- 
verance of the Christian. 

We might dispense with further 
proofs of the utility of philosophy, al- 
though we are still very far from 
having examined it from every point 
of view. The man whom primary 
and secondary education have placed 
in possession of his faculties is not 
destined to live alone in the world, 
and employ those admirable instru- 
ments wherewith his Creator has en- 
dowed him simply for his own ad- 
vantage. He is made to live in so- 
ciety ; it is to society he owes, after 
God, his existence, his nurture, his 
instruction, his development, his phy- 
sical and moral being, in a word, all 
that he is. During the period of his 
education, he has remained almost 
passive in its hands, and has received 
everything from it. Arrived at the 


term of this long career, justice 
obliges him to set to work to pay 
back to it the immense debt he has 
contracted. Moreover, that which in 
him is but a just duty is at the same 
time a necessary condition of his dig- 
nity and happiness. For, if he does 
not force himself to utilize his facul- 
ties in the interests of his fellows, 
those faculties will infallibly become 
for him a source of wasting ennui 
and cruel torment. If, then, he wish- 
es to become an honorable man, let 
him see that he become a useful citi- 
zen, 

For this purpose a multitude of 
careers open out before him; for 
there is many a way of serving so- 
ciety; and the most useful of all is 
not always that whose results are the 
most immediate, and whose 
are the most easily gathered. 

Undoubtedly the father of a family 
who improves his land or devotes 
himself laboriously to the exercise of 
a mechanical profession accomplish- 
es his whole duty to society ; and, if 
he gives to it virtuous children, he 
pays it in overrunning measure the 
debt which he has contracted in its 
regard. We do not deny that these 
more humble callings are the most 
common, and we acknowledge that 
to fulfil all their conditions it is 
enough to have learned well that di- 
vine philosophy which is contained 
in the maternal teachings of the 
church. But a society could never 
attain a great development, it could 
scarcely exist, whose ‘members pos- 
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sessed no higher knowledge than that 
which goes to make a good agricul- 
turist, a diligent workman, or an hon- 
est father of a family. Beyond these 
common callings there are others 
more choice which present them- 
selves to souls more richly endowed. 
Some more inclined to the theoreti- 
cal, rush at the conquest of science ; 
others of a more practical tendency 
betake themselves to the study of 
laws and the administration of jus- 
tice. One studies deep the experi- 
ence of the past in order to illustrate 
the present; another would be an or- 
ator, and is ambitious of the triumphs 
of eloquence; a third is a poet, and 
he believes, and believes rightly, that 
he makes himself of use enough to his 
fellows by lifting up their souls to 
the contemplation and love of the 
beautiful. Others, again, feel them- 
selves called upon from on high to 
become the representatives of God 
before men, and the interpreters to 
them of his oracular teachings. We 
have named the principal careers 
which lie open to the young man 
whose mind has been cultivated by 
a liberal education. But to what- 
ever side his choice may bend, he 
will find philosophy of an almost in- 
dispensable utility for the attainment 
of solid success. After having made 
him a.finished man, it will aid pow- 
erfully in making him a true scholar ; 
it will provide the lawyer, the histo- 
rian, the orator, the poet, with the 
seeds of truth, which each one of 
them should cause to fructify after 
his fashion. In fine, to form the 
summit of its glory, it will lend to 
revelation an invincible arm for the 
defence of its dogmas; and in unit- 
ing its light to that flowing from this 
divine torch, it will form the first and 
mest divine of all sciences—theology. 
Such in a few words are the various 
aspects under which we have still to 
present its utility. 


NECESSITY OF PHILOSOPHY FOR THE 
FORMATION OF THE SCIENTIST. 


I do not ignore to what I expose 
myself when I dare affirm that with- 
out philosophy there is no true scien- 
tist. People will tell me that there 
in lies a prejudice of the middle ages, 
the defence of which no one can un- 
dertake to-day without denying all 
the progress which science has made 
within three centuries. They will 
sing me the old song of the panegyr- 
ists of Bacon. They will point out 
to me the incomparable advance of 
the physical sciences in modern times, 
dating precisely from the day when 
they shook off the yoke of metaphy- 
sics, and when, laying aside the syllo- 
gism which clogged their march, they 
claimed a right to their own process 
and an independent existence. 

I will not stop to discuss the truth 
of these assertions; but, accepting 
them all provisionally, I will main 
tain my thesis, and, with God’s help, 
will prove it. 

What is the legitimate conclusion 
derived from the fact they oppose to 
us? It is that the physical sciences 
are distinct from philosophy, and 
that the middle ages were perhaps 
mistaken in identifying them too 
closely with it. But because metaphy- 
sics and physics are distinct sciences, 
does it follow that the man who 
pretends to the title of a scientist can 
content himself with the one and ne- 
glect the other altogether ? Clearly 
not. Such a man, on the contrary, 
condemns himself in despising phi- 
losophy to remain imperfect, not 
merely as a man, but also as a 
scientist. 

To demonstrate this truth let us 
define science, and give an exact ac- 
count of its conditions. 

All knowledge does not deserve 
the name of science. The animal 
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knows after a certain fashion; the 
infant and the idiot know still more; 
there is no man so ignorant as not to 
know an innumerable multitude of 
things; but neither the one nor the 
other possesses science. Science is, 
in relation to a certain order of 
truths, what philosophy is in relation 
to man and to God; it is knowledge 
reasoned out; that which places in a 
state of explication the wherefore of 
things, to tell of them their essence 
and their laws, their causes and their 
effects, their faculties and their desti- 
nations; to connect their conse- 
quences with their principles, and 
draw their principles from their con- 
sequences: “the knowledge of 
things by their causes.” Man is, 
therefore, a greater scholar in propor- 
tion as he is capable of mounting 
higher in the region of principles, 
and of embracing in a more general 
conception a greater number of par- 
ticular truths. Science indeed is like 
a luminous mountain composed of 
many a height, some more elevated 
than others. As we mount, the ho- 
rizon expands, and we are able to 
embrace with the same glance a 
vaster space. He alone will possess 
complete science, and he alone con- 
sequently will deserve, in its absolute 
sense, the title of a man of science, 
who arrived at its loftiest height, and 
grasping in its infinite simplicity the 
first principle of all things, shall be- 
hold in the splendor of this focus all 
the rays which burst forth from it 
and spread abroad to illumine the 
whole sphere of truth. 

ut this complete science is not 
within the reach of mortal man, and 
in its absolute perfection belongs 
alone to God. 

Fettered by his nature, and fet- 
tered still more by the conditions of 
his earthly existence, man can only 
aspire to a partial science; and it is 
left him to choose in this immense 
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sphere that particular ground where- 
on to pursue his investigations with 
more profit. The entire field is open 
to us. “God,” says the Scripture, 
“has delivered the world to the 
searchings and the disputes of men.” 
In bestowing on us the faculty of 
finding a reason for things, he has 
authorized us to make use of this 
faculty in regard to all the truths of 
the natural order, provided we see 
on all sides the boundary of the mys- 
terious, which reminds us of our es- 
sential infirmity. 

But though every science is equal- 
ly lawful, they are not all equally 
useful. We may divide them into 
three classes, which form the three cir- 
cles of the great sphere of truth. There 
are the sciences which concern the 
inferior world, the mathematical and 
physical sciences; those whose ob- 
ject is humanity, the psychological 
and moral sciences; thirdly, those 
which concern the higher world, the 
science of first principles and of the 
primal cause of all things. This last, 
which holds the centre of the great 
sphere of truth, is called metaphy- 
sics ; and it is joined to the psycholo- 
gical and moral sciences, which are 
drawn the same _ principles, 
under the common name of philos 
phy. 

This simple statement of the place 
which belongs to philosophy 


from 


in the 
hierarchy of the sciences is enough 
to prove our thesis, namely, the ne- 
cessity of philosophy for the forma- 
tion of the true savant. 

What man, in fact, is truly worthy 
of this name, unless it be he who is 
possessed. of the necessary science ? 
But I would ask: Does that man 
possess this science, does he know 
what he ought to know, who pos- 
sesses a perfect knowledge of the in- 
ferior world, and who ignores himself; 
who has passed his life away in 
studying the laws of bodies, yet has 
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never given a thought to his own 
nature and the destiny of his own 
soul ? Tellme that that man is a great 
physicist, and I will not gainsay it; 
but I can never consent to your be- 
stowing on him the title of a man of 
The ancient Greek unites 
with me in denouncing an error so 
opposed to the dignity of the human 
intelligence. ‘ Know thyself.” Such 
was the precept impressed on all 
those who went to Delphi to consult 
the oracle of Apollo. The gate of 
the true temple of wisdom opens only 
to those who have put this recommen- 
dation into practice. But wisdom is 
the true science. The true scholar 
is not he who knows something, but 
he who knows enough of it. No one 
thinks of praising unreservedly a 
statue whose head and bust are 
scarcely outlined, and whose lower 
members alone are finished. It is to 
the whole, it is above all to the prin- 
cipal parts, that we look, when we 
wish to estimate a work definitely. 
Reason commands that we act in the 
same manner when we wish to judge 
of the absolute value of an intelli- 
gence. As there are for a people 
liberties which are necessary, so is 
there also for a man knowledge 
which is indispensable, of his own na- 
ture, his origin, and his destiny ; and 
he who is deprived of this, although 
he possess all sorts of superfluous 
knowledge, cannot pretend to the 
title of a man of science. 

To this first motive for the neces- 
sity of philosophy derived from its 
object we are able to add another 
deduced from the very idea of 
science.. Science, we have said, is 
the knowledge of things by their 
principles. Its perfection consists in 
attaching particular truths to truths 
which are more general, which com- 
prise them, and which enable the 
intelligence to catch them at a single 
glance. But this unity, which forms 


science, 
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the perfection of the sciences, and 
which each of them establishes 
among the particular truths which 
constitute their several objects, it is 
the province of philosophy to estab- 
lish among the sciences themselves. 
Metaphysics, in fact, which is the 
principal part of philosophy, has for 
its special object not the study of 
particular truths, but of those general 
principles which throw a light upon 
the other sciences. It is then their 
necessary complement, and their in- 
dispensable crown. Set in the very 
centre of the great sphere of know- 
ledge, it is to the other sciences the 
polar star, whereon they must turn 
their eyes in order to see their way. 
It points out to each one of them the 
relation of the truths which consti- 
tute their special object with the 
primary truth which is their common 
centre. The geometrician and the 
physicist, who occupy themselves ex- 
clusively with the relations of num- 
bers and the laws of bodies, are like 
explorers voyaging in regions where 
the disc of the sun is never seen, 
placed without the power of tracing 
to their luminous focus the rays of 
truth which their studies permit them 
to catch. 

3ut far beyond this, philosophy 
alone can make the geometrician or 
the physicist acquainted with the 
inner essence of the objects which 
form the special material of their 
studies. Geometry analyzes the re- 
lations of magnitudes, but it does not 
seek to give an account of the very 
idea of magnitude: natural philoso- 
phy evolves from experiments the 
laws of bodies; but it cannot, by in- 
duction at least, which is its special 
process, arrive at a knowledge of the 
essence of bodies. Philosophy alone 
scrutinizes, as far as it is possible for 
human reason so to do, the mystery 
of that inner essence by which each 
thing is what it is. Philosophy is 
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therefore necessary for the comple- 
tion of the special sciences, and to 
furnish scholars with the knowledge 
of their different objects. 

Lastly, a fourth and still more 
incontestable motive for the necessity 
of philosophy for the formation of 
the true scientist is deduced from 
the scientific education of the intelli- 
gence, which philosophy alone is 
capable of undertaking. One of the 
most important parts of philosophy is 
logic; that is, the sciemce of reason- 
ing, and of the different processes by 
means of which the human intelli- 


gence can find truth. These pro- 
cesses are not only those which 


philosophy avails itself of, but also 
those which obtain among the other 
sciences. It belongs to philosophy, 
and to philosophy alone, to study 
their nature, to fix their 
to prevent their wandering. 
other 


laws, 
The 
borrow these pro- 
from it; they make use 
of them; but they would depart 
from their object if they studied them 
in themselves. One cannot, then, 
dispute the utility of philosophy for 
the formation of the scientist, with- 
out maintaining an evident ab- 
surdity ; to wit, that it is useless for 
the workman to obtain a knowledge 


sciences 


cesses 


of the instrument he uses in the 
exercise of his craft. Who can fail 
to see that, without a profound 


knowledge of the different intellec- 
tual processes, the scientist is ex- 
posed to a double danger—on the 
one hand, to the danger of deceiving 
himself in the use of the special pro- 
cess which is proper to him; on the 
other, to the danger of exaggerating 
its importance, and not holding in 
sufficient estimation those processes 
equally legitimate which are in use 
among other sciences? The first of 
these dangers is to be feared, above 
all, in the inductive sciences. In- 
duction is a mode of reasoning per- 
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fectly legitimate in itself; but of all 
the intellectual processes it is th 
one which is most easily abuse: 
and which, pushed beyond its just 
limits, may lead to the 
of errors. 

The mathematical sciences which 
work by equation are not equally ex- 
posed to the danger of diverging 
from their track, but they threaten 
with a still greater peril the mind of 
the scholar whom the study of phi- 
losophy has not set on 


e 
1 


’ 


gravest 





his guard 
against the too exclusive influence of 
this process. Equation, as its name 
indicates, does not pass from one 
truth to another, but from a like to a 
like, from the expression of a relation 
of number or magnitude to anothe 
simpler expression of the same rela- 
tion. It is not, then, surprising that 
this process offers to the mind an ex- 
actness far more easy of comprehen- 
sion than that by means of which we 
are enabled to grasp moral truths 
and give ourselves a reason for our 
own nature. 
ematician 


The philosophic math- 
will take this difference 
perfectly into account, and his pro- 
gress in the science of numbers will 
hinder him in no wise from seizing 
upon substantial truths. But the 
man who all his life long has occu- 
pied himself with nothing save the 
study of mathematics is very much 
exposed to becoming incapable of 
comprehending that which is not 
demonstrated by equation; and he 
will experience a greater estrange- 
ment and inaptitude for the science 
of God and of himself in proportion 
as he advances further in the science 
of the inferior world. 

In good faith, can we see progress 
in this? Is it not, on the contrary, a 
degradation, not only from the mor- 
al, but also from the inteilectual point 
of view? Has not the absence of a 
sound philosophy stood as much in 
the way of that man’s scientific ele- 
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vation as of his moral greatness? 
Though he may have become a more 
able manipulator of formulas, he sure- 
ly has not become a greater savant. 
Nothing, on the contrary, is more cal- 
culated to cramp and mutilate the 
faculties of the soul than this exclu- 
sive concentration on one of the col- 
lateral objects of its activity. In the 
same way as a limb which is never 
set in motion wastes away and be- 
comes paralyzed, so the powers of 
the soul cannot cease to act without 
losing their vigor. Such is the state 
to which a too exclusive study of 
what are called the exact sciences 
reduces certain minds: these are the 
minds whose higher faculties have 
been wasted. All their activity is 
turned to one side; the eye of their 
intelligence is so constructed for the 
lesser light of equation, that, when 
they rise from the subterranean world 
of geometrical abstractions to enter 
into the region of moral realities and 
into the world of souls, they are 
dazed, and can see naught but dark- 
True it is that they are much 
enamored of their blindness, and 
attribute it to excess of light. Fain 
to acknowledge that their formulas, 
the only legitimate arguments ac- 
cording to them, are powerless to 
solve the great moral problems, they 
suppress those problems with the 
declaration that it is folly in human 
reason to trouble itself with them, 
and that for him who wishes to ascer- 
tain truth and possess certainty it is 
enough to study the relations of 
numbers and the laws of bodies. 
Such is true science in the eyes of 
the disciples of Auguste Comte, 
These men are perfectly logical. 
They adopt the only means to ensure 
their title to be really scientific men 
without the aid of philosophy ; they 
suppress philosophy altogether, and 
suppress consequently its object, that 
is, the human soul and God, the be- 


ness. 
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ginning and the end of things. With 
adversaries of this stamp I refuse to 
dispute. I can only appeal to their 
conscience against the disdain which 
their lips affect for the formidable 
questions whose suppression they in 
vain decree. They exist in spite of 
them; and wherever they go they 
carry about in themselves the prob- 
lems which they refuse to examine. 
As for those for whom God and the 
soul have still a meaning, I believe I 
have said enough to compel them to 
admit that no one has a right to the 
title of a wise man so long as he ig- 
nores the science which learns all 
that reason can know of those grand 
objects, and that the other sciences 
when separated from it are often 
more hurtful than useful to the real 
improvement of the intellect. 

I might go still further; and, com- 
ing back to the concession which I 
appeared to make in favor of the 
loud-voiced preachers of the exact 
sciences, I stand on perfectly firm 
ground in denying that the excessive 
importance which a very great num- 
ber of minds bestows on them, and 
the exclusive study to which they 
give themselves up, are for the sci- 
ences themselves a condition of pro- 
gress. What this study can produce is 
able practitioners, who will solve suc- 
cessfully problems whose data some- 
body has already furnished them; 
the artisans of science, who may 
build up with skill the edifice whose 
plan they find traced out beforehand ; 
watchful pilots, who by the aid of 
their compass and marine chart may 
guide their ship safely into port. But 
the geniuses capable of discovering 
new lands, of opening up to science 
new horizons, you will never find 
among the minds who have only 
learnt to navigate by the compass of 
equation. Not by the aid of formu- 
las are great discoveries made; they 
are the effect of that sort of divina- 
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tion which those intelligences possess 
which are accustomed to raise them- 
selves in all things to the most gene- 
ral principles, and grasp in the vari- 
ety of phenomena the analogy of 
laws. If Kepler had only proceeded 
by the aid of formulas, he would 
never have discovered the laws of 
worlds; and Leibnitz would un- 
doubtedly have been a far less dis- 
tinguished geometrician had he not 
been an equally eminent philosopher. 

We may, then, affirm that the study 
of philosophy—which is necessary to 
enlarge the mind of the scholar—is 
of immense utility in the advance- 
ment of the sciences, even of those 
very ones which seem to have the 
least connection with this queen of 
sciences. 


II, 


NECESSITY OF PHILOSOPHY FOR THE 
FORMATION OF THE JURISCONSULT. 


If it is thus with the sciences whose 
objects are distinct from that of phi- 
losophy, what shall we say of juris- 
prudence, which treats of the rights 
and duties of the members of human 
society? Here the connection is 
much more direct, since the object 
which we are about to indicate is 
precisely that which moral philoso- 
phy treats of. Between the two sci- 
ences there is no other difference 
than this: while moral philosophy 
treats only of essential rights and 
duties, that is to say, of those which 
result from the very nature of man, 
and depend on the necessary will of 
the Creator, jurisprudence has for its 
more particular object those rights 
which are derived immediately from 
the civil authority, and which have 
been established by a positive law. 
But who does not see that this second 
species of rights and duties presup- 
poses the first and leans upon it for 
its necessary support? In order to 
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proceed rationally to the study of the 
acts of civil authority, and take into 
account the duties which it imposes, 
we must know whence proceeds this 
authority, from whom does it hold 
the right of making laws, what is its 
mission, and how far does its power 
extend. We must know also what 
is law, what are its conditions, w 
it begins and when it ceases to com- 
pel, what are the causes which dis- 
pense with its observance, what the 
objects to which its provisions should 
extend. 





Where shall we seek the 
solving of these questions, and of 
many others which form the necessa- 
ry preliminary of all rational juris- 
prudence, unless from philosophy ? 
Open the most celebrated treatises ; 
the Zreatise on Laws by Domat, for 
instance, and see if he is ashamed 
to borrow from the metaphysicians 
their principles and their definitions. 
By how many eminent jurisconsults 
has the Zreatise on Laws of Suarez 
been used? How often have hi 
general theories, though altogether 
removed from the different spe 
legislations, served, nevertheless, 
the connecting clue to lead them out 
of the labyrinth of their provisions, 
and furnished the most precious indi- 
cations for the determination of the 
rights which they only defined imper- 
fectly ? 

More than ever has it become ne 
essary in our days to establish solid 
ly, in the minds of those who are des- 
tined to make laws or watch over 
their execution, these fundamental 
notions on the origin, the end, and 
the extent of civil authority, and on 
the conditions of its exercise. For 
one must be blind not to compre- 
hend that from the ignorance and 
reversing of these notions springs the 
overturning of modern societies. 
Strange it is that public order, which 
has never had to withstand such rad- 
ical attacks as in these our days, 
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should find its worst foes, not in 
those who deny the legitimacy of 
law, but, on the contrary, in the very 
men who have exaggerated beyond 
measure the power of the law. What 
in effect is that system but socialism, 
according to which we must recog- 
nize no other right, no other duty, 
save such as emanate from the so- 
cial will; which extends to every- 
thing the power of the law; and 
which, grinding under this pitiless roll- 
er every natural right and every re- 
lation of property and family, leaves 
nothing to subsist before the state, 
save isolated individualities? Since 
the hand of God first founded hu- 
man society, never has an error so 
fatal to its existence sprung up. Yet 
this error, since we must confess it, 
has had for its upholders, through 
many ages, a great number of juris- 
consults, who have done their best 
to establish the principles on which 
it leans, detesting all the while the 
consequences which it deduces from 
them. In place of borrowing from a 
sound philosophy the true notions 
with regard to the mission of civil 
authority, they are pleased to give it 
an extension without limits, not per- 
ceiving that they thereby impose on 
it an overwhelming responsibility, 
and that in lessening the rights which 
should give it equilibrium, they 
weaken at the same time its solidity. 
Alas! how many “men of order,” 
how many grave jurisconsults, are in 
our days completely socialistic in their 
ideas, and yet fail to perceive that 
their doctrines only furnish that par- 
ty, whose criminal efforts they op- 
pose with all the force that is in 
them, with arms which are only too 
powerful ! 

Philosophy is not only useful to 
the jurisconsult in furnishing him 
with the general notions on the ori- 
gin, end, and exercise of legislative 
power; in addition, it throws a light 
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over the detail of laws, atones for 
their deficiencies, fixes their uncer- 
tainties, reconciles their opposition, 
and by discovering the motives of 
their provisions, determines the lim- 
its within which they ought to be 
restrained. 

The written law, in fact, is not 
enough for itself. Its end is not to 
promulgate all duties. There are 
a great number, and they are the 
most essential, which are anterior 
to it, and which the finger of God 
has graven on the soul of every 
man coming into this world, and 
which his Eternal Word promulgates 
in the depth of every conscience. It 
is on this unwritten law that human 
society leans; it is only in virtue of 
the rights and duties of which it is 
the source that men have been able 
to unite themselves into different 
groups and establish civil societies. 
Unless they had been previously 
submitted the one to the other by 
some obligation, they would never 
have bound themselves by any con- 
tract; their agreements would have 
been determined by convenience ; 
they would never have believed in 
duties. The civil law presupposes, 
then, a law anterior and superior to 
it, by which all the necessary rela- 
tions of men are defined with a sov- 
ereign authority, since it is the au- 
thority of God himself, and with an 
irresistible clearness, since it is the 
very light of reason. The mission 
of the human legislator consists 
merely in adding to the essential du- 
ties, which the natural law prescribes 
for all men, those which result from 
the constitution of the different 
groups which form civil societies. It 
is the natural law which bids man 
love his fellows and co-operate for 
their happiness; the civil law, sup- 
porting itself on this general obliga- 
tion, determines the particular ser- 
vices which the citizens owe one 
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another for the common defence of 
their interests. ‘The natural law es- 
tablishes the family, and promulgates 
the essential rights of parents and 
children ; the civil law surrounds the 
exercise of these rights by the guar- 
antees necessary to certify their exis- 
tence, to ward off the dangers which 
threaten them, to ensure their stabili- 
ty, and prevent their conflict. The 
natural law lays the foundation of 
property, in bestowing on each man 
the fruit of his labor, and command- 
ing him to provide for his own fu- 
ture and that of his children; but it 
belongs to the civil law to determine 
the necessary forms for the authen- 
tication of the acquisition and trans- 
fer of property, and to prevent this 
right, which is so necessary to social 
order, from becoming a 
disorder. 

We see, then, that in all its pro- 
visions the civil law presupposes the 
natural law, of which it is but the 
complement and final determination. 
The rights which it establishes are 
real rights beyond doubt; they are 
sacred and inviolable rights, which 
divine justice, the protector of all 
order, takes under its guarantee, and 
for which it reserves a sanction as 
eternal as for the rights of which it is 
the immediate source: but neverthe- 
less these are but secondary rights, 
which are only binding so long as 
they are conformable with the rights 
which are preordained, and lose all 
their force from the moment that 
they become contrary to them; for 
there is no such thing as right against 
right, as Bossuet has so well said. 
Whence it follows that no man can 
acquire a complete and sure know- 
ledge of civil legislation, unless he 
has first of all made a serious study 
of that part of philosophy which is 
called natural right. 

But it is clear that this moral and 
practical part of philosophy does not 
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subsist alone; it is only the conse 
quence of principles established in 
the speculative and metaphysical 
part; it is, then, philosophy in its 
entirety which he ought to stud; 
with the most laborious attention 
who destines himself for the teaching 
or the practice of jurisprudence. 
There alone will she find the final 
reason of human laws: thence will 
he draw those great principles to 
which he ought to go back at all 
times when he wishes to solve one 
of those difficult which the 
civil law has not foreseen, or for 
which she has furnished insufficient 
data. It will often happen that two 
laws appear in opposition, and right 
will clash against right. To whom 
shall we turn to reconcile thes 
apparent or real antinomies, which 
are found in the letter of the law? 
To whom, unless to the suprem 
lawgiver, of whom the framers of 
laws are but the interpreters; to the 
spirit of the law, to that eternal rea 
son whose oracular decisions philoso 
phy records? Unhappy the juris 
consult who, before investing him 
self with the toga of the magistracy, 
or taking upon himself the defence 
of the rights of his fellows, shall not 
have entered into the 
where these luminous 


cases 


sanctuary 
oracles are 
expounded by the mouth of sages, 
and who persuades himself that the 
letter of the code is enough to en- 
able him to acquit himself of his 
difficult functions! The letter is a 
useful instrument undoubtedly, an 
instrument necessary even, indispen- 
sable; but it is nothing more than 
instrument. To hit its mark it re- 
quires to be ably handled. Philoso- 
phy alone gives this power and 
freedom in the management of the 
written law, because it alone shows 
its end, mechanism, and motives. 
Guided by its light, the true juris- 
consult will advance with confidence, 
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and apply the law with intelligence ; 
he will resolve it into its different 
parts, take in his hands the links 
that bind them together, and show 
their connection with the different 
problems, whose complexity rendered 
their solution more difficult. The 


superficial jurisconsult, on the con- 
trary, unaided by the torch of phi- 
losophy, will always grope upon the 


earth when he seeks to penetrate the 
inner mechanism of laws and the 
essence of things; as the law cannot 
foresee the diversity of particular 
cases, he will ever be embarrassed in 
the application of its general provi- 
sions ; a slave to the letter, he allows 
himself to be guided by, instead of 
guiding it, as every good 
man ought to guide his instru- 
ment. If he strives to free him- 
elf from it, and lift himself above 

it is only to wander at hap- 
hazard in the region of 
So he goes on, pushed from 
one extreme to another, not fleeing a 
servile application of the written 
law, more or less opposed to its 
spirit, and always uncertain, only to 
lose himself in conjecture more un- 
certain and more dangerous still; in 
place of being the defender and the 
minister of justice, he will too often 
be its executioner, and will verify 
but too faithfully the truth of that 
“The letter without the 
spirit can only be a principle of 
death.” 


work- 


guess- 


work. 


caving: 
aying : 


Ill. 


UTILITY OF PHILOSOPHY 
FORMATION OF THE 


FOR THE 
HISTORIAN, 


History is not a science properly 
so-called, since it only occupies 
itself with contingent facts, and does 
not pretend to deduce those facts 
from first principles by any necessa- 
ry connection. Differing from the 
physical world, where phenomena 
seemingly the most accidental are 
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the effect of constant laws, the moral 
world is the product of human lib- 
erty, acting under the control of the 
Divine Providence in all the spon- 
taneity of its expansion. History, 
which presents us with the faithful 
tableaux of this world, must refuse 
therefore to admit into its process 
that severe order which constitutes 
science; and if at times in the re- 
cital of human acts it can point out 
to us the accomplishment of the 
moral law, far more frequently does 
it show the most flagrant and persis- 
tent violation of it. 

Must we say, then, that history 
ought to resign itself to presenting to 
the mind a mere disconnected and 
aimless chaos of facts, and that it 
cannot seek to cast on its recitals the 
light of principles, and give to them 
that order and that unity without 
which there is nothing truly beauti- 
ful? Who dare say this? To what 
purpose would the study of history 
serve us if it were nothing else than 
an incoherent tableau of the caprices 
of human hberty ? In place of being 
one of the most useful studies for the 
formation of the mind and heart of a 
young man, it would be nothing but 
an idle pastime and dangerous food 
for curiosity. Instead of illumining 
the present by the light of the past, 
it would only serve to transmit 
to the present generations the con- 
sequence of the scandals of the 
generation which went before; in 
place of pointing out a God still 
working in the world and thus be- 
coming a school for religion, it would 
be simply a school for atheism, in 
permitting us to see in the moral 
world nothing but human liberty 
abandoned to itself, a worthy emula- 
tion of that blind and impious science 
which in the physical world would 
show us nothing save a nature self- 
produced, self-acting by its own 
power. 
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History, then, is a study truly wor- 
thy of man; with a power to charm 
his intellect and make a beneficial im- 
pression on his heart, only so long as it 
marches ever under the light of prin- 
ciples, and keeps its eyes ever fixed 
on the moral laws, to show where 
they agree or where they clash with 
the facts with whose recital it is 
charged. That is to say, history can- 
not fulfil its mission without calling in 
philosophy to its aid; and, however 
able a writer may be in the narration 
of facts, he can never merit the title 
of historian if he is not a philosopher. 

Not that I wish to bring myself 
forward here as the defender of the 
philosophy of history, as understood 
by the greater portion of modern 
historians. I know well that this pre- 
tended science, so vaunted in our 
days, is one of the deadliest en- 
gines of war which impiety has 
set in action in its attack on the 
church. ‘The philosophy of history 
thus understood is to true history, 
such as St. Augustine and Bossuet 
taught, what the philosophy of the 
sophist is to the philosophy of rea- 
son. I cannot help, therefore, repu- 
diating with all my power this word, 
if they persist in giving it the sense 
which Voltaire, who first introduced 
it, gave, or the still more impious 
sense which the pantheistic school 
gives it. I maintain that there is no 
philosophy of history if you under- 
stand thereby the fatalist develop- 
ment of human activity, after certain 
fixed formulas as necessary as those 
which govern the movements of 
matter; such a philosophy of history 
is nothing else than a denial of the 
human soul and of God, the legiti- 
mizing of all crime, the exciting of 
all the worst passions, the overthrow 
of all society, that is to say, the de- 
struction of all philosophy and of all 
history. 

But the false philosophy of fatal- 
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ism and pantheism is not the only 
one, thank God, which can be ap- 
plied to history. There is also a 
true philosophy of history, which 
shows us God glorifying himself in 
the reparation of the disorders of the 
moral world after a manner as ad- 
mirable in its kind as is the mainte- 
nance of the order of the physical 
world. If he showed his power and 
wisdom, when with sovereign hand he 
caused the splendors of the heavens 
to radiate from the womb of chaos 
with the harmony of the stars and 
the life of nature, how much wiser 
and more powerful does he not seem 
to us when we behold him making 
use of achaos a_ thousand 
more rebellious, the 
passions and perverseness of humani- 
ty, in order to produce the most 
beautiful of all his works—the mani 
festation of his truth and the tri 
umph of his goodness ! 

It is this sovereign action of the 
Divine Providence, irresistibly shap- 
ing to its own end the will of man 
without infringing an iota on his 
liberty, that the true philosophy of 
history purposes to contemplate. It 
is part of this principle that God, 
sovereignly wise, who could not call 


times 


chaos of the 


into being the least atom without 
giving it an end worthy of himself, 
could not for a stronger reason pro- 
duce the masterpiece of his hands, 
the rational soul, without giving 1 
an end, and without urging it un- 
ceasingly to the realization of that 
end, ‘That which is true of the indi- 
vidual is true of society, and is truer 
still of all humanity. 

This end being attainable by visi 
ble means, and, on the other hand, 
being conformable to the nature of 
God and the nature of man, it ought 
to be possible to discover it by 
means of a study of facts, which con- 
stitute history, and by means of a 
profound observation of those two 
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natures, which constitute philoso- 
phy. Philosophy furnishes the data 
a priori ; history possesses itself of 
these data and verifies them by ex- 
perience. ‘The result of this double 
revision is one of the most attractive 
branches of knowledge for the mind, 
and most capable of enlarging the 
soul, the knowledge of the divine 
economy, and of the secret resorts 
by which Providence governs the af- 
fairs of this world. 

The divine government operates 
in three different spheres, to which 
respond three degrees of the philoso- 
phy of history. 

The first sphere of action chosen 
by Providence is the conscience of 
each man. Undoubtedly we are 
not to look in this world for the de- 
finite accomplishment of individual 
destinies. God has reserved for a 
more durable life the full award of 
his law. Meanwhile it has often 
been his will to anticipate this eter- 
nal award by a _ temporary one, 
which, in this life, may avenge his 
justice for the outrages of crime. 
Thus, there are some lives most ob- 
scure ; there are, for a still stronger 
reason, brilliant lives which leave 
their mark on the memory of the 
human race. It is not often possible 
to discover this award. To arrive 
at it, history will borrow from philo- 
sophy the moral laws which ought to 
regulate the conduct of individuals ; 
and she will look for the confirmation 
of these laws in the prosperity or 
misfortune which have accompanied 
their observance or their neglect. Such 
is the study which constitutes the 
first degree of the true philosophy of 
history, and which makes this sci- 
ence an excellent school for morality. 

3ut history mounts still higher by 
the aid of philosophy; its mission, 
in fact, is not merely to recount the 
life of certain individuals, who by 
their talents, their virtues, or their 
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crimes have left a deep trace in the 
memory of generations: above all, it 
is the tableau of the destiny of peo- 
ples which it is called upon to paint; 
it is social events which, above all, 
form the interest of its pictures, 
Therein each people appears like a 
moral personality, with its infancy, 
its growth, its maturity and its de- 
crepitude ; its special character, its 
qualities and faults, its good points 
and its crimes, its prosperity and its 
misfortune. The life of each peo- 
ple is, then, a grand drama, wherein 
not one of the elements of the most 
moving interest is wanting; but this 
drama must have its moral, and, in 
order to give it one, history must 
have recourse anew to philosophy. 
Philosophy will not fail it; she will 
furnish it with the social laws, that is 
to say, those by which societies are 
constituted, governed, and develop- 
ed. The application of these laws, 
which she deduces from the nature 
of man, she invites history to seek 
in the facts. If her theories are true, 
it is impossible that their accomplish- 
ment should not confer happiness on 
society, and their violation misfor- 
tune. History ought therefore, again, 
from this point of view to be the 
counter-proof of philosophy ; and it 
ought to become so after a manner 
still more complete than when it oc- 
cupied itself with the destiny of in- 
dividuals. In truth, this destiny, 
playing its part chiefly on the invisi- 
ble theatre of conscience and car- 
rying it on into after-time, often es- 
capes the application of history. So- 
cieties, on the contrary, having an ex- 
istence temporal in its duration and 
public in its most important events, 
ought to show forth in their history 
with great clearness the award of 
the laws which the Creator has im- 
posed upon them, and which philos- 
ophy establishes @ priori by its de- 
ductions. The study of this award 
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must purchase, then, at the price of 
very great difficulties, the precious 
advantages which it promises. It 
is this which constitutes the second 
degree of the philosophy of history, 
and which makes this science the 
best school of politics. 

Lastly, history mounts a degree 
still higher: beyond the moral indivi- 
dualities which we call peoples, she 
discovers an individuality much 
more vast and much more lasting— 
humanity, the immense body whose 
members are all peoples, and in 
which each individual plays his 7é/, 
like a living molecule which influen- 
ces in its part the destinies of the 
whole. As each nation has its char- 
acter and as it were its own style of 
feature which distinguish it from 
other nations, so humanity is distin- 
guished from the other species of 
rational beings wherewith the Crea- 
tor has peopled the universe, by pre- 
rogatives and by infirmities which noe 
other shares with it. It also has had 
its infancy, its growth, its ripe age; 
and everything leads us to believe 
that it will one day have its decrepit- 
ude. It also, in fine, has its mission, 
which it accomplishes in the course 
of ages, and at the term of which its 
development will cease. 

This common destiny of humanity 
constitutes, together with its common 
origin, the unity of this vast body. 
It permits us to lift ourselves up even 
to the divine thought, which, in 
sowing this innumerable multitude 
in the immensity of the ages, pro- 
posed to itself a plan as harmonious 
in its unity as when it launched into 
space this immense variety of globes 
and atoms which compose the uni- 
verse. Behold herein the true unity 
of the human race, whose substantial 
unity, as seen by the pantheist, is 
nothing but an absurd parody. 

It is. here, in fact, that we find 
ourselves face to face with the two 
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philosophies of history—the false and 
the true. Both wish for unity, be- 
cause unity, which is the essence of 
God and the law of the world, is also 
the last want of our mind and the last 
end of science. But the first of these 
philosophies only establishes unity in 
the world by destroying its diversity, 
which is an essential condition of 
beauty and of life. In its eyes indi 
viduals are nothing but unreal phe 
nomena, which appear, only to van- 
ish; space alone is something; it 
alone remains all the rest 
passes away. And as it would be too 
absurd to give space a separate real- 
ity, independent of that of individ 
uals, to make humanity something 
existing outside of man, it is forced to 
conclude, in the final analysis, that 
this humanity, which alone truly ex- 
ists, is nothing in itself but a form 
which is developed by some fatality 
in time and space ; and all of us who 
persuade ourselves that we each have 
our own existence are in reality but 
the varied expressions of this form, 
the passing vibrations of an ideal 
fluid, the fleeting tints of a cloud. 
Behold the philosophy of history a 
cording to pantheism! 

How much greater, how 
more consoling, how much 


while 


much 
more 
beautiful is the true philosophy of 
history—that of which St. Augustine 
and Bossuet have made themselves 
the eloquent interpreters! And in 
the meantime, in the midst of all 
these varied existences, in the midst 
of these actions so divergent, in the 
midst of these liberties so often at 
war, she finds a perfect unity, the 
unity of the divine thought—bring- 
ing back to its end all these diver 
gencies, and making of their very 
opposition so many means thereto. 
But what is this thought, what is 
this one end, which God is working 
in the world, and for the realization 
of which, willingly or unwillingly, all 
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these individuals and peoples labor ? 
For a reply to this mighty question, 
it has pleased God not to abandon us 
to uncertain conjecture. He hath 
spoken from the beginning of the 
world ; and in proportion as the hu- 
man race has developed has he man- 
ifested more clearly its destiny—a 
destiny thrice divine since it has God 
for its principle, God for its term, 
and God again for its means; it is 
the divinization of man by Jesus 
Christ the God-man, the conquest of 
eternal happiness by God himself, by 
the fulfilling of the earthly ordeal in 
the image of God Incarnate. 

Such is the divine thought which 
ithas pleased God to reveal to us 
from his own mouth. ‘The incarna- 
tion of the Son of God is, therefore, 
the pivot around which roll the 
events of history—as the divinization 
of men in him is the term where 
these events ought to meet. The 
glory of the Word Incarnate: such is 
the closing scene to which all the 
catastrophes of this drama ought in- 
fallibly to lead up—a drama whose 
every historic period forms a scene, 
whose plot borrows a most captivat- 
ing interest from the apparent tri- 
umph of human passions. Jesus 
Christ: such is the word which un- 
locks the great enigma of the ages— 
Jesus Christ: behold the Sun, whose 
dawn and coming form the natural 
division of the ancient and modern 
world, whose presence and whose 
absence make the day and the night 
in the moral order, and whose final 
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triumphs over the mists and vapors, 
which to this day have striven against 
him, will give to the earth the unity 
and the happiness for which it sighs. 

But one may stop me, and tell me 
that I am no longer treading on phi- 
losophic ground, I am _ happy to 
confess it. For the same reason that 
in seeking the final explanation of his 
individual destiny man is compelled 
to have recourse to his Creator, so 
must he abide his final explanation 
alone of the destiny of the world. 
Reason tells him that in the ex- 
istence of humanity God pursues 
one end, and that this end should be 
the manifestation of his divine attri- 
butes. It can tell him no more. As 
for the mode of this manifestation, it 
rests entirely with the will of God; 
and it would consequently be a pre- 
sumption on the part of philosophy 
to pretend to determine it, since its 
power does not stretch beyond ne- 
cessary truths. We acknowledge, 
therefore, that, without the aid of 
faith, the science of history cannot 
reach its third degree. Therein we 
detract in no wise from philosophy ; 
for, if it must necessarily borrow from 
revelation this fact of the free end of 
God, as it borrows from history the 
knowledge of the free actions of men, 
it i$ no less true that by its processes 
these different facts meet together to 
form the most harmonious of all the 
tableaux, and the most inspiring of 
all the poems which human thought 
has ever conceived—the divine epic 
of humanity. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A: Summer in the Tyrol. 


A SUMMER IN THE TYROL. 


Tue Tyrol is—or was, when we 
knew it—one of the most primitive 
countries in Europe. Entirely Ca- 
tholic, it comes up to the ideal of the 
faith of the middle ages far better 
than even the most historic cities of 
Italy, that by-gone cradle of our 
faith. It is not sufficiently overrun 
with tourists to be corrupted by 
them, and their stay in any of its 
towns is seldom long. Before the 
Brenner Railroad was opened, it was 
almost, practically speaking, as se- 
cluded a spot as the interior of 
China. 

Twenty years ago, hardly any lan- 
guage but a fafois of German was 
understood by the Tyrolese, and 
when a couple of English explorers 
made a tour among the mountains, 
journeying on foot nearly the whole 
of the way, they were amused one 
night by finding their old English 
valet seated in the kitchen of a very 
unpretending Gasthaus, with his bare 
feet stamping on the floor within a 
cabalistic-looking circle drawn in 
white chalk. The old man had been 
frantically but vainly endeavoring to 
make the natives understand his 
master’s need of—a foot-bath! One 
of the travellers was luckily able to 
come to his assistance in good Hano- 
verian German, which itself, however, 
was Only just barely comprehensible 
to the simple mountaineers. 

Although we have no _ personal 
reminiscences of that style of travel- 
ling which skims over half a conti- 
nent in a two months’ tour, yet the 
Idcal knowledge we acquired by a 
four months’ residence in one town 
of the Tyrol will perhaps not be en- 
tirely uninteresting. Innsbruck, al- 


though the capital of the province, is 
nothing more than a large village 
with two or three roomy and tidy 
but very old-fashioned inns, and a 
church or two not remarkable for 
either beauty or antiquity. Besides 
the inns, which were too much em- 
bedded among streets and houses to 
be suitable to our taste, there were, 
outside the town, a few cheap 
‘places of entertainment,” where 
lodging could be had for next to 
nothing, and where unlimited quiet 
might be enjoyed. One was a 
“ Schloss,” anciently some baronial 
or monastic dependency, very pictu- 
resque and inaccessible, and on the 
inside very susceptible of English 
home comfort, but for an invalid 
this could not be thought of. The 
road that led to it was enough to 
jolt any springs to pieces, and once 
a carriage had safely got up, it 
seemed impossible that it should 
ever get down again. So this had 
to be given up despite the romantic 
name and position of the “ Schloss.” 
Lower down, and on the turnpike 
road, just beyond the bridge over 
the Inn (which gives the town its 
name), was another house, partly a 
chalet, comfortable enough and very 
quiet. It was delightfully primitive. 
A wide wooden staircase led right up 
from the entrance door on the left 
hand, and never, on the darkest 
night, was there by any chance a 
light to guide you over it. The first 
floor consisted of a wide passage 
with rooms on each side, like a mo- 
nastery, and a large Saa/, or public 
room, with a clean boarded floor and 
a billiard table. Beyond this were 
three or four other rooms, Our 
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party took the whole floor, in¢luding 
the Saa/, which during our stay was 
to be a private room. Sufficient fur- 
niture was brought in to make one 
corner of it look civilized, and it 
served for drawing, dining, and bil- 
liard room alike. Nothing cooler 
nor more rustic could have been im- 
agined, and, to add to the pleasant- 
ness of this retreat, the windows 
opened on a balcony, just like those 
on the toy Swiss c/d/ets we have so 
often seen. There was a chapel in 
the house, and the proprietor 
claimed that he had a right to have 
Mass said there every Sunday, 
However problematical this sounded, 
Mass was said notwithstanding, but 
under a legitimate permission ob- 
tained for our own party. There in 
the littie dark closetlike room, with 
a congregation of servants and stray 
guests or laborers out in the corridor 
beyond, Mass was offered every Sun- 
day and very often on week-days. 
Sometimes the Jesuits from the town 
would cfficiate, sometimes the parish 
priest of the little church half a mile 
further up the country. The Jesuit 
church, standing on the edge of the 
town, among great lindens and elm- 
trees, was a large, tawdry renais- 
sance building, where brick and 
stucco did duty for the marbles of 
Italy, and artificial flowers and gild- 
ed finery reigned supreme. There 
was not one feature worth noticing 
about the whole church, and even the 
Madonna shrine was but a sad bur- 
lesque on the wonderful idea it sym- 
bolized. But, on the other hand, the 
priests worked hard and earnestly, 
services were frequent and well at- 
tended, the confessionals crowded, 
and the communions numerous. 
There were real sympathy and sound 
counsel to be had there ; strength to 
be gathered from the exhortations 
given in secret, and instruction in all 
necessary religious knowledge to be 


reaped from the plain and practical 
sermons delivered in public. The 
devotion of theTyrolese is as simple as 
itis deep; it has no need of exalting 
externals to draw it to God, it is so 
full of vitality and manliness that it 
does not ask for the zsthetic helps 
whose absence often makes such a 
void in our own devotion, and we 
cannot choose but admire it, though 
it is vain for our weaker if more cul- 
tured Christianity to endeavor to imi- 
tate it. 

The parish church outside the town 
to which we have referred was much 
smaller and poorer than that of the 
Jesuits, but a great feeling of peace 
came over you as you entered it, and 
as, pacing to and fro under its low, 
simple roof, you thought of the many 
holy and acceptable peasant lives 
that had been lived under its 
shadow, and ended joyfully within its 
churchyard. It stood on a small but 
abrupt hill, which, from the singular 
flatness of the vale of Innsbruck, 
looked higher than it was. Iron 
crosses with rude metal rays or 
crowns attached to them replaced in 
this Tyrolese cemetery the broad 
gravestones to which our northern 
eye is so well accustomed, and so it 
is throughout ail Germany and 
Switzerland. About a mile further 
than this church stood a little pri- 
vate chapel, near a deserted villa, or, 
as the French would call it, a ché- 
teau, This chapel was always open, 
and was our invariable resting-place 
every day during a long stroll into 
the country. A high gate of rusty 
and intricate iron-work divided the 
main chapel from the lower and nar- 
rower part accessible to the public at 
all times, and remains of gilding and 
heraldic colors denoted the connec- 
tion, in the past at least if not in the 
present, of this little oratory with 
some old family of high standing. 
Here and there a group of cottages 
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that hardly made a hamlet was dot- 
ted on the green landscape, and the 
only sound to be heard was the tink- 
ling of the great square cow-bells, or 
the peculiar jéde/ of the mountaineer, 
a cry now made familiar to the out- 
side world by “Tyrolese minstrels” 
(or their spurious personifiers). The 
Tyrol is famous for its wild flowers, 
as are all Alpine tracts, the gentian 
and the wild rhododendron* pre- 
dominating. All kinds of summer 
meadow flowers grow well in the 
green pasture lands near Innsbruck, 
and the forget-me-not lines the fre- 
quent brooks with thick fringes of 
blossom. t 

Water-mills are very often found 
on the line of these mountain brooks, 
and as only the old-fashioned appli- 
ances are known, the places where 
they are built are fortunately not dis- 
figured by business-looking arrange- 
ments or alarmingly active squads of 
men. One of these picturesque 
mills we well remember, standing 
over a beautiful, foaming brook, and 
surrounded by hay-fields. It was a 
very silent, lonely walk, and used to 
be almost a daily one with us, until 
the old farmer to whom the mill and 
hay-field belonged once waylaid us 
at the door of his cottage and began 
expostulating in no very choice lan- 
guage, and ordering us not to tram- 
ple his hay any longer unless we 
liked to pay him for the damage. 
The old fellow was very small and 
wizened, and whether the garment 
he had on was a smock-frock or a 
night-shirt it was difficult to deter- 
mine, though the certainty of his un- 
mistakable nightcap was apparent. 

Of course, like all thoroughly Ca- 
tholic countries the Tyrol is full of 


* Falsely called rose des Alps by the French. 

+The real ‘* Alpenrose” of the Tyrolese is a 
strange-looking growth, a starry flower of a dull 
white, with thick velvety petals, five in number. 
‘4 grows only in very inaccessible places, and is 
considered a great prize. 
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wayside shrines, with rude daubs re- 
minding the passer-by of some reli- 
gious event or point of Christian 
doctrine. Besides these, however, 
one thing cannot fail to strike a 
stranger as he walks through the 
lands round Innsbruck. On every 
house or building that is not an ab- 
solute “ shanty ” appears in the flam- 
ing colors sacred to the chromos of 
the cheap press the figure of a young 
Roman soldier pouring water out of 
a common jug on a most terrific and 
disproportionate conflagration. This 
is meant to represent St. Florian, 
saint much honored in the Tyrol, and 
to whom tradition attributes a parti- 
cular sovereignty over fire. The 
buildings, both farm and dweiling- 
houses, that abound most in that 
part of the country, are of wood, and 
very liable to the kind of destruc 
tion over which St. Florian has pow- 
er. Hence his image is painted on 
the outer wall by way of a preserva- 
tive, a kind of “ insurance,” that may 
make stockholders smile, but that 
will bring in more of those riches 
garnered up where “the rust doth 
not eat, nor the moth 
than their long-headed 
will ever be able to gather. 
Pilgrimages, among a people so 
devout as the Tyrolese, are number- 
less. Every village has its chapel 
where of old miracles were wrought 
or some proof of divine favor was 
manifested. Five or six miles from 
Innsbruck is one of these hamlets, 
called Absam, where the shrine is of 
a somewhat peculiar nature. Among 
the several visits we paid to it was 
one on the day of the Assumption. 
The road leads through fields of 
flax, one of the crops most cultivat- 
ed in the Tyrol. Its tiny blue flow- 
ers were thickly spread over the 
fields, and August seemed thus to 
have put on a fitting livery with 
which to greet the blue-mantled 
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Queen whose triumph is commemora- 
ted on the rsth of that month. The 
village church at Absam is small 
and otherwise uninteresting. The 
altar, over which hangs the miracu- 
lous image, is covered with ornamen- 
tal ex-votos, while larger votive 
offerings, curious littke commemora- 
tive pictures, and plain tablets adorn 
the walls for a long space beyond. 
The image itself is on glass, a com- 
mon thick pane, of very small di- 
mensions, with the veiled head of 
the Virgin scratched in dark out- 
line upon it. Tears are coursing 
down her cheeks, and the expression 
is wonderfully strong and sweet. It 
is strange that these few rude lines 
should be able to speak so energetic 
and unmistakable a language, but 
then we must remember the legend 
which calls tiis image the work of 
an angel. It was suddenly found in 
the church one morning, four or five 
centuries ago, and was immediately 
transferred from the window to a 
private chamber. A great deal of 
religious litigation and examination 
had to be gone through before it 
was allowed to be placed in a shrine 
and publicly venerated. Since then 
cures have been yearly obtained in 
this church, which has become fa- 
mous: through the Tyrol. We do 
not remember another instance of a 
miraculous image being graven on 
It has none of the attributes 
of stained glass, neither in color nor 
in style, and is all of one piece. It 
is now framed in a showy gilt frame 
with a royal cross-surmounted crown 
ornamenting the top. Both pictures 
and prints of it are to be procured 
in the village, and also representa- 
tions on glass, two or three inches 
square, but whose likeness to the ori- 
ginal are perhaps not entirely reliable. 

This was not the only shrine we 
visited while at Innsbruck. The 
pilgrimage of Waldrast included a 
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picturesque journey half-way up the 
Brenner pass, and through some 
very wild and beautiful Alpine scene- 
ry among the lesser peaks. We slept 
at a little inn at the foot of Waldrast, 
so as to be able to make the most 
of the early morning. The day was 
beautiful; it was in the beginning of 
September, and just that season 
when, in Europe, summer and au- 
tumn seem to make but one. A 
thin mist hung over the mountain 
tops, the path was rugged and wind- 
ing, and there were frequent brooks 
and fences to jump over or climb. 
Heather grew in purple masses un- 
der foot, and the growth of trees va- 
ried from oak to chestnut, till it left 
the higher and more barren ground 
to the pines alone. After two or 
three hours’ good walking, we reach- 
ed the chapel, which is only one level 
lower than the uncovered mountain 
top. It had grown quite chilly de- 
spite the sun which was advancing on 
his way. We were just in time to 
hear Mass, if we remember right, 
and had but little time to spare for 
refreshment. There is a Gast- 
haus opposite the church, a little 
solitary, whitewashed, low-roofed cot- 
tage, very clean and comfortable. It 
is pretty full all the summer, but entire- 
ly deserted, even by its keeper, during 
the winter. We asked to see the 
priest. He turned out to be a Ser- 
vite, and told us that the church be- 
longed to his order. There was next 
to it a bare-looking house with one 
(and the larger) portion in ruins, a 
gaunt shell with no roof and full of 
débris inside. It had been a monas- 
tery, but circumstances, chiefly of a 
persecuting nature, had obliged the 
monks to abandon the place. One 
of their community, however, was al- 
ways there, to attend to the shrine 
and receive the still numerous pil- 
grims ; he himself had never left the 
place for ten years, and, saving the 
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visitors to the shrine, never saw a hu- 
man being. During six months out 
of twelve he could safely say he was 
a hermit. We asked him how he 
spent his time. “I have a small 
library,” he answered, “ and read a 
great deal, but when I have more 
time than I can fill by reading, or 
my office, or even the work of the 
church, I turn carpenter.” 

And he took us into a workshop, 
littered over with shavings and saw- 
dust, where among planks and 
rough logs of wood were various 
useful things of his own making. 
We particularly noticed a little 
wooden sleigh, and asked him its 
use. 

“T use it in the winter,” he said, 
“to take me down to the village, to 
buy necessaries every week; and, 
when there is plenty of snow to cover 
the inequalities of the path, it works 
very well. Coming back, however, 
I have to load my purchases on it, 
and drag it up after me. It is good 
exercise,” he added, with a good- 
humored laugh, “and keeps me 
warm.” 

He led us into the church, and 
told us the story of the apparition. 
This image was not so old as that of 
Absam, although it could boast of 
three centuries’ antiquity at least. It 
had been found by a woodman while 
chopping a tree on the mountain 
very near the spot where the church 
now stands. The figure suddenly 
appeared, surrounded by a marvel- 
lous light, in the cleft made by his 
axe in the wood. Years of suspense 
followed, during which authentica- 
tions of this wonderful occurrence 
were severely tested, the devotion of 
the villagers preceding, however, the 
permission of the church to venerate 
the image as miraculous. During 
this time it was housed in the ham- 
let at the foot of the mountain, where 
crowds flocked to visit it. When it 
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was removed to the Servite church 
and monastery, built expressly for 
its reception, on the spot where it 
had first appeared, its translation was 
a cause of grief as well as joy, those 
who had guarded it till then loudly 
lamenting their loss. ‘The monastery, 
we believe, was reduced to its present 
condition through the decrees against 
monastic orders issued during the 
unhappy reign of the infidel Emperor 
Joseph. The church was _ never, 
however, without its chaplain. It is 
a plain, whitewashed building, with a 
flat frontage, irregularly pierced with 
a great many windows, while to the 
back rises one of those extraordinary 
steeples so often seen in the Tyrol, 
suggestive of a farm-house rather 
than a church. Often and often 
have we come upon such, sometimes 
of red tiles and not unfrequently of 
green, so that we were forcibly re- 
minded of St. George and his scaly 
dragon. ‘The interior of Waldrast 
church corresponds to the exterior, 
and is very plain and inartistic. The 
image itself is of wood, and peculiarly 
German in its cut. Our Lady is 
covered with a stiff, heavy mantle, 
and bears her Divine Son, also robed 
in the same kind of garment, abso- 
lutely shapeless except where his 
hand comes forth. The Virgin bears 
a globe in her hand, and both she 
and the Divine Infant are crowned. 
The crowns, however, and the chains 
and ornaments on the figures, are 
due to the devotion of the faithful. 
The Servite father who kindly 
showed us over the church was still 
a young man, and seemed very 
quiet and refined. His ten years’ 
solitude had not taken any of the 
grace of civilization—ought we not 
rather to say of charity ?—from his 
manner, nor given him in any way 
the air of a Nabuchodonosor. He 
wore his black habit and a long black 
beard. We were sorry to be able to 
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see so little of him, for we had a long 
journey home before us, and the 
greater part had to be performed on 
foot. We left Waldrast at midday, 
feeling that in these out-of-the-way 
nooks more can be learnt of the 
inner life of a people than in larger 
centres of bustle and activity. 

The way down the other side of the 
mountain led through sparse forests of 
pine, where workmen were felling the 
trees and piling them in heaps as 
high as houses along the path. 
Glimpses might be caught now and 
then of far-off precipices, walls of 
rock or of snow with the intense gol- 
den white of the noonday sun glori- 
fying their stern beauty, and remind- 
ing one of those still more difficult 
ascents to virtue, seemingly so inac- 
cessible, yet so gloriously transfigur- 
ed in the light of God’s help and 
God’s promises. Wild flowers 
abounded through the wood, and 
mosses and ferns grew in great tan- 
gles of greenery by the brooks which 
their growth overshadowed. It was 
a delightful expedition, and one that 
we should very much like to repeat. 
But nothing in this world ever dupli- 
cates itself; the places we once vis- 
ited with such confident hopes of re- 
turning to enjoy them the next year, 
have we ever seen them again, or if 
we have, has it ever been with the 
same feelings, the same hopes, the 
same companions, nay, even the same 
self? In this law of change lies, to 
our mind, the sad side of travel. We 
go to a place, we learn to admire it, 
we remember it with pleasure, we 
almost begin to have associations 
with it and its surroundings, it grows 
in fact into our soul’s history, and 
makes itself a place in our life. We 
leave it, and never see it again. We 
have the regret of having seen and 
felt beauty that is not for us, we 
have longed for what we could not 
have, we have dreamed of utopias 
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that were never to be realized, and 
we have prepared for ourselves a nest 
of disappointments for the future. 
Is not this so much time and energy 
lost ? so much vitality taken out of 
our life which might have been use- 
fully employed at home? But if 
the place we have visited once be- 
comes a frequent resort, if we go 
back to it again and again and find 
ties and duties to bind us there, the 
charm of life is doubled, and the hap- 
piness of home reproduced under a 
different set of circumstances, No 
one knows a place if he have not 
lived there in all seasons and spent 
quiet months in finding out its hid- 
den beauties. Places, like people, 
grow upon you; and what once seem- 
ed bare will, by long acquaintance, 
appear as full of interest as it was 
once devoid of it. It happened thus 
to ourselves in a seaside town in 
England, where the coast is rather 
bare of trees, and the country mostly 
flat and divided without hedges into 
corn and hay fields. Again, the 
country round Milan, which is al- 
ways conventionally styled “ the fer- 
tile plain of Lombardy,” is of this 
nature. Wide fields of rice, half- 
flooded, and a network of roads 
fringed by pollard willows or low 
hedges, with here and there a neat 
little farm-house, do not at first sight 
constitute a beautiful country. But 
after three or four weeks’ constant 
driving through these lanes, you dis- 
cover the loveliest bits of “ Pre-Ra- 
phaelite” nature, small triangular 
patches ofluxuriant grass, with flowers 
of brilliant hue and starry shape ; tiny 
brooks running through meadows 
with fire-flles making movable illu- 
minations on their banks by night, 
and many more beautiful and minute 
details that naturally enough escape 
the first glance. The Roman Cam- 
pagna, even with its desolate, Niobe- 
like grandeur, is susceptible of this 
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alchemy of habit. ‘To the unaccus- 
tomed eye of a stranger it may look 
grand, but scarcely beautiful ; to one 
who has walked, ridden, and driven 
through it in all directions, it reveals 
secrets of pastoral beauty, soft vales 
hidden by groves of ilex or cork, 
with violets growing plentifully in 
their recesses, and rivulets trickling 


through their rocky crevices. Even 
cities are better known when seen 


gradually, after the manner of a 
peaceable resident rather than that 
of a hurrying tourist. What do we 
know, to take our own case, of the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, which we visit- 
ed between the arrival and departure 
of the two trains from Leghorn, 
compared to what we learnt of St. 
Mark’s at Vgnice, where we heard 
Mass every day for five months ? 
And this feeling is surely enough to 
breed a weariness of mere travel, 
however instructive it may be. The 
only places we should care to revisit 
are those where we stayed long 
enough to make them feel like home. 
Innsbruck is certainly one that re- 
calls many touching domestic scenes, 
many of those little memories which, 
like a daisy-chain, bind life together, 
childhood and youth, sickness and 
health, trouble and joy—frail links, 
but so fair, begun in early childhood 
and winding themselves round the 
heart, through the vicissitudes of 
many years, the wanderings in many 
lands, and, above all, through the in- 
tangible changes of a restless mind 
and soul. 

For the general reader, this sketch 
may perhaps have no further interest 
than to make him acquainted with 
some of the local traits of a country 
not so well known as other European 
fields of travel; for the Catholic, it 
ought to possess the additional inter- 
est of an effort meant to show how 
thoroughly this country is still im- 
bued with the faith. Its patriotism, 
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too, ever closely bound to faith, was 
conspicuous in the wars against Na- 
poleon and inthe Tyrol. The first 
decade of this century is noted chief- 
ly for the name, not of the resistless 
invader Bonaparte, but of the stub- 
born defender of mountain freedom, 
Andreas Hofer. Here and there are 
his relics—his gun, or his cap, or the 
cup out of which he drank. Every 
other inn has his figure for a sign, 
and every other child bears his name 
in memory of his gallantry. His de- 
scendants, poor and simple peasants 
as he was himself, are as proud of 
their ancestry as the haughtiest 
Montmorency or the oldest Colonna ; 
and no Tyrolese mountaineer can 
talk for half an hour without men- 
tioning some of Hofer’s exploits 
against the French, 

We cannot conclude without 
again speaking of that weird jéde/ 
or herd-song peculiar to the Tyrol. 
We have never heard it as performed 
by the hired companies of “ min- 
strels” so often advertised in large 
towns, but we had the opportunity 
of listening to it under very pleasant 
circumstances at Innsbruck. In the 
beginning of September, just before 
our pilgrimage to Waldrast, a rural 
Jéte was given in honor of one of our 
party whose birthday it was. The 
open court-yard behind our house 
served as an al fresco dining-hall, a 
band was engaged, and fireworks and 
illuminations prepared. In _ this 
primitive assemblage, speeches were 
actually made, and, as it was not easy 
for the English and Tyrolese to un- 
derstand each other, an interpreter 
was found in the bright and quick- 
witted courier who had superintend- 
ed the whole thing. After this cor- 
dial display of mutual friendship, and 
a few songs and pieces, the people 
were left to their private enjoyments, 
the priest from the nearest parish be- 
ing present among them. About an 
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hour afterwards, and before the party 
of mountaineers dispersed, they beg- 
ged leave to sing us their 7dde/, think- 
ing it was the most interesting thing 
for strangers to hear well done. 
Thirty men in rugged costumes, 
whose ornamentation chiefly consisted 
in silver buttons, were then brought 
into the great Saa/, and the chorus 
began. Suddenly a single voice broke 
in with the marvellous 7déde/; ail the 
others dropping into silence, and 
then again joining in the national 
song: It was indeed strange and 
weird-like, the echoes seemed to break 
again and again in renewed bursts 
of plaintive sound; it was not like 
the cry of a bird or of any animal, 
nor yet was it suggestive of a human 
voice; it had in it something of 
what, were we Pantheists, we might 
call the “ voice of nature.” The ef- 
fect was indescribable, and, because 
so beautiful, saddening. We should 
not wish to hear it again on the 
stage or in the concert-room; the 
effect would be lost, and merged into 
a dramatic trick. Sung by those 
thirty strong voices, used to no con- 
cert hall but the open air and the 
mountain passes, the jéde/ was one 
of those things that one likes to look 
back upon and place among the 
fresh, healthy remembrances of the 
past. Sung before those who have 
always been at our side through weal 
or woe, this Tyrolese song becomes 
more than a mere remembrance, and 
remains a sacred memory, shared 
with the dead and the absent, the 
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ever beloved and unforgotten ones 
of our heart. So true is it that a 
thing unconnected with love, how- 
ever brilliant it may be in the field 
of art or literature, is a failure as far 
as our individual appreciation of it is 
concerned—that this simple moun- 
tain song, vigorously but hardly skil- 
fully performed, is far dearer to our 
remembrance than the perfect strains 
heard at other times from the lips of 
finished artists. 

The Tyrol, no doubt, is fast put- 
ting off its early garb of faith and 
simple honesty; with Manchester 
prints and chignons, the free grace 
of its peasant women will vanish, and 
with the poisonous teaching of the 
International, the frankness and— 
charm of its men will go. Already 
we have heard of the earnest workers 
of the Jesuit church being annoyed 
and insulted, and it may not be long 
before the cupidity of public officials 
will rob the shrines of many of their 
votive treasures. In these days of 
ruthless destruction, even the Tyrol 
may be dechristianized and made 
over to a worse barbarism than that 
of its savage bands of early settlers, 
and a worse slavery than that 
against which Andreas Hofer so 
ably and successfully fought. Still, 
it will always be a pleasure to us to 
think that we visited it in the days 
of its Catholic prosperity, and saw 
there the remains of that state of 
peace and public safety which every- 
where characterizes a truly Christian 
land, 
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The Roman Empire and the Mission of the Barbarians. 


THE MISSION OF THE 


BARBARIANS. 


SECOND 


DuRING the centuries of persecu- 
tion, then, the. Northern heavens 
grew darker and darker, and the 
storm-clouds thickened on the hori- 
zon. God was at work behind that 
dark and heavy cloud-wall planning 
the most terrible campaign that was 
ever executed. The heedless, sin- 
ning empire little thought what fire 
and tempest would sweep over it 
when that storm-cloud should burst. 
It considered itself a veritable part 
of the rock-built earth, and immov- 
able while the world lasted; that it 
would only perish when the universe 
should cease to exist. But behind 
that fiery storm-cloud that hangs 
heavy and threatening in the North- 
ern skies, there is a mightier God 
than paganism knows of, who will 
sweep the Roman power away as 
the leaves are swept by the autumn 


blasts. The moment of vengeance 
is fixed. Whilst the cry of the mar- 


tyrs’ blood has been sounding in the 
ears of God, he has been preparing 
for that moment of wrath. But 
there was another cry, too, rising up 
to heaven from the length and 
breadth of the empire, and calling 
down vengeance and wrath. It was 
the cry of sin—a_never-ceasing, 
clamorous, many-voiced cry—going 
up night and day from city and town 
and hamlet over the wide area of 
Roman dominion. The corruption, 
then, deep and universal, of the Ro- 
man Empire was the second cause 
of the barbarian invasion. Of this 
we have still to speak. 

We must remark at the outset that, 
when we speak of the corruption of the 
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Roman Empire, we are not referring 
to that period of history which pre- 
ceded Christ. We wish to speak of 
that period which immediately pre- 
ceded the great invasion of the 
Northern barbarians in the fifth cen- 
tury. We are about to point out 
another object which God evidently 
had in view in sending down his wild 
warriors, and why their course was 
one of fire and devastation. In a 
word, we are about to speak of that 
moral rottenness which had eaten 
through the very vitals of the Ro 
man Colossus, and which God, un- 
able to bear it longer before his high 
heaven, infecting, as it was, the very 


universe with its pestilent stench, 
sent his messengers of wrath with 


flaming sword and fiery torch to 
cleanse away from the afflicted earth. 
We must insist upon God being an 
active power in the world. We are 
no followers of Professor Seeley, who 
lectures to the young men of Cam- 
bridge on the Fall of the Romar 
Empire as if God had had no hand 
in it. However ingenious Prof. See- 
ley may be, he will never convince 
us that God does not make and un- 
make empires. We want no new 
theory of the Fall of the Roman 
Empire and the Invasion of the Bar- 
barians. The grandest and the truest 
was given us long ages ago by St. 
Augustine in his immortal work De 
Civitate Dei, and it has satisfied all 
Christian thinkers up to the present 
day. Prof. Seeley asks what is the 
cause of the decaying condition of 
the empire? “It has been com- 
mon,” he says, “to suppose a moral 
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degradation in the Romans, caused 
by luxury and excessive good for- 
tune. To support this, it is easy to 
quote the satirists and cynics of the 
imperial times, and to refer to such 
accounts, as Ammianus gives of the 
mingled effeminacy and brutality of 
the aristocracy of the capital in the 
fourth century. But the history of 
the wars between Rome and the bar- 
baric world does not show us the 
proofs we might expect of this decay 
of spirit, We do not find the Ro- 
mans ceasing to be victorious in the 
field and beginning to show them- 
selves inferior in valor to their ene- 
mies. The luxury of the capital 
could not affect the army, which had 
no connection with the capital, but 
was levied from the peasantry of the 
whole empire, a class into which 
luxury can never penetrate. Nor 
can it be said the luxury corrupted 
the generals, and through them the 
army. Whatever the remote 
and ultimate cause may have been, 
the immediate cause to which the 
fall of the empire can be traced is a 
physical, not a moral, decay.” * 

This specimen of Mr. Seeley’s 
philosophy of history gives us a 
very low opinion of his powers of 
penetration. If the professor could 
see a little further below the surface, 
he would surely discover that a 
frightful moral decay was the under- 
lying cause of the physical decay. 
He cannot persuade us that, if the 
capital were so corrupt, the generals 
and the army would still maintain a 
manly and a vigorous character. If 
the central heart be corrupt, a cor- 
rupting influence will flow out over 
the whole body. It was so, beyond 
doubt, with the Roman Empire in 
past days; it has been so with an- 
other mighty empire in our own 
times. Moral corruption flowed out 


* Lectures and Essays, p. 48. 
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from the capitals of both empires, 
and destroyed the vigor, courage, 
and all the manly virtues of their 
peoples. And then the messengers 
of God came. They came from the 
North in both cases, and terrible was 
the devastation which God gave 
them power to effect. In both cases 
they were irresistible, simply because 
he who beckoned them on and was 
hid in the smoke of battle was the 
God of battles himself. This is the 
theory which a Christian professor at 
least will naturally follow. There 
is something far more satisfactory in 
this, both to the intellect and to faith, 
than in any theory that can be sug- 
gested by the naturalistic views of 
men of Mr. Seeley’s school. We 
wonder if the young men who sat 
under Mr. Seeley at Cambridge were 
satisfied when the professor summed 
up his theory of the fall of the em- 
pire in these words: “ Men were 
wanting; the empire perished for 
want of men”? ‘To go no further 
than that seems to us pitiably shallow 
indeed. We are not at all captivat- 
ed by Mr. Seeley’s view. We feel far 
more satisfied in believing the grand, 
old Christian theory, viz., that the 
empire perished at the hands of God 
for its savage cruelty to the holy 
martyrs and for its widespread cor- 
ruption and revolting crimes, 

We have already endeavored to 
sketch out the history of the age: of 
blood: it now remains for us to give 
a picture of the corruption in which 
the empire lay steeped at the period 
previous to the descent of the barba- 
ric hordes. But we most honestly 
state that we cannot do more than 
give a faint portraiture of what 
is so offensive to Christian purity 
of mind, To point to the life in 
this case, even if we were able to 
do so, would be too painful for Cath- 
olic ideas. The picture would neces- 
sarily be too frightful for the eye of 
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modesty to gaze upon. It would be 
a dreadful exposure to the light of 
day of the blackest and the most 
shameful side of fallen human nature. 
Of necessity, then, must the painting 
be in somewhat dim outlines. But 
even so, it will sufficiently answer 
our present purpose. 

For well-nigh five centuries, then, 
had Christianity been at work 
over the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire, and yet paganism 
and its demoralizing influence were 
not dead. We know well how bold- 
ly and triumphantly the apostles 
went from the Cenacle to the conver- 
sion of the pagan world. ‘The hea- 
venly fire that had come down upon 
them had lodged itself in their 
hearts. It shot its wondrous power 
through their whole bodies, darting 
forth from their eyes in living light, 
issuing from their mouths in burning 
words, nerving them up to brave 
tortures and racks. They went forth, 
did that little band from the Cenacle, 
fire-girt and heaven-inspired, to the 
most arduous task ever confided to 
mortal men. Their wondrous suc- 
cess we need not here recount. It 
was such as only men with God in 
their midst could effect. They no 
longer knew fear of earthly powers ; 
they quailed not in the presence of 
the terrors of death. Nothing could 
withstand them in their course. The 
demons of paganism fled before 
them; a thrill of horror. ran 
through the vast Pantheon of pagan 
worship, and the idols trembled on 
their pedestals. Like the Titans of 
old, those messengers of the Cruci- 
fied scaled the Olympus of paganism, 
and hurled down the false gods that 
were enthroned there. Hell and 
Olympus mingled their groans at the 
sounding blows which were levelling 
the idols of false worship and shak- 
ing the universe. But was, then, 
paganism utterly destroyed ? Did it 
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never recover from the shock which 
it received at the hands of the apos- 
tles of Christ? Did the darkness 
flee away before the bright torches 
of light which Christians held up in 
the midst of cities and towns and on 
every hill-top, and never return? 
Did the demons who lurked in the 
pagan temples and spoke by the 
mouths of the idols plunge into the 
deep abyss at the approach of Christ’s 
preachers, and never come back 
again? It is usual to think that 
something like this was the case. 
But it is far from the historic truth. 
We must admit, indeed, that the suc- 
cess of the first apostles of Christian- 
ity was the most amazing fact whicl 
we have ever read of in history. 
The light of divine truth flashed with 
miraculous swiftness through the 
world. ‘Thousands of persons aban 
doned the idols of paganism, and 
joined the strange, new standard of 
the Cross. But yet paganism, con- 
tinued to exist and to spread _ its 
baneful influence—it was not a dead 
thing. It had become welded into 
the very substance of the empire. It 
was associated with so much of the 
grand historic past. 

The Roman could not read of the 
warlike glories of his country without 
finding them mingled with the wor- 
ship of Jupiter and Mars. He could 
not take up the verses of his immor- 
tal poets without meeting at every 
page with the gods and goddesses 
of Olympus. The lawg of the em 
pire recalled pagan gods; the cus- 
toms and festivals and games kept 
their remembrance fresh in the mind. 
We do not wonder, then, that pagan- 
ism was not easily destroyed. It 
would almost seem that the life of 
the empire and the life of paganism 
were one; that the pillars of the pa- 
gan temples were, so to speak, iden- 
tical with the pillars of the state. 
When we bear all this in mind, we 
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are not so much surprised to find 
that paganism was still a living 
thing more than eighty years after 
the first Christian emperor had taken 
the Labarum for his military stand- 
ard, and had lifted Christianity out 
of the dark caves of the Catacombs 
to place it on the throne of the Ce- 
sars. We are also more prepared for 
what we read regarding the Empe- 
ror Honorius. When in 404 he vis- 
ited Rome, in order to celebrate his 
sixth consulate, pagan temples still 
surrounded the imperial palace, the 
sanctuary of Jupiter Tarpeius still 
crowned the capital, and from sacred 
edifices still standing on every side 
a whole host of pagan gods yet look- 
ed down, as of old, on Rome and 
the world. So real a thing was pa- 
ganism still even in the fifth century 
that the pagan poet Claudian, who 
had been appointed to celebrate in 
verse the occasion just referred to, 
could with impunity and, we suppose, 
with apparent propriety, point out 
the gods as seeming to guard the 
imperial palace by their divine pre- 
sence and smile propitiously upon 
one who was the heir of so many 
Christian emperors.* Some _ years 
later a work was written by an un- 
known author who lived in the time 
of Honorius or of Valentinian IIL, 
giving a topographical description 
of Rome, and mentioning those mon- 
uments which had been spared by 
the fire and sword of the Goths. 
The writer enumerates as still exist- 
ing 43 pagan temples and 480 cedi- 
cule. The Colossus of the Sun, a 
hundred feet high, still towered aloft 
close by the Coliseum, where so 
many holy martyrs had poured out 
their blood for Christ. ‘The statues 
of Apollo, of Hercules and Minerva 
still stood, as of old, at the crossings 
and in the public squares. Still the 

“See Claudian, De Sexto Consulatu Honorii, 
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fountains flowed under the invoca- 
tion of nymphs. And this, though 
Constantine and Theodosius had 
wielded the sceptre of the empire, 
and SS. Sylvester and Damasus had 
sat in the midst on the throne of Peter. 
Time passes on, and with it the age 
of the great fathers of the church. 
Those days which Christianity filled 
with its spirit, when Gregory and 
Chrysostom and Basil and Jerome 
and mighty Augustine preached and 
taught, go by with their brightness and 
their glory, and yet in 419, in the 
time of Valentinian III., we find 
Rutilius Numatianus celebrating the 
greatness of pagan Rome, the mother 
of gods and heroes. Christianity had 
been throwing bright gleams of light 
over the whole world for these 400 
years, the voices of the great fathers 
of the church had been thundering 
in the principal cities of the empire, 
yet Claudian and Rutilius Numatian- 
us were as though they had caught 
no glimpse of the light which shone 
around them nor heard a sound from 
Hippo or Milan. Claudian had 
found a cord of that Latin lyre which 
was broken to pieces on the day 
when Lucan opened his own veins in 
the bath. Though living in Chris- 
tian times, he was as pagan as his 
great model, and his imagination 
revelled amid the fabled splendors 
of Olympus and the baseless fictions 
of mythology. He can sing of the 
rape of Proserpine whilst the cultus 
of our Blessed Lady is taking posses- 
sion of the temple of Ceres at Catana. 
He invites the graces, the nymphs, 
and the hours to prepare their gar- 
lands for the fair spouse of Stilico, 
though she had, in hatred and con- 
tempt of the gods of paganism, 
snatched the golden collar from the 
neck of the statue of Cybele. His 
genius takes even a more daring 
flight when he introduces Christian 
princes into the abodes of the im- 
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mortals, and represents Theodosius, 
the greatest hater of the gods, as 
holding familiar converse with Jupi- 
ter. Rutilius Numatianus, on the 
other hand, pours out his soul in 
passionate words of patriotism upon 
Rome herself, the last and the great- 
est divinity of the ancient world. 
To him Rome is the ever beautiful 
queen of the universe, whose domi- 
nion she holds for all ages. To him 
she is the mother of men and of 
gods. “When we pray in thy tem- 
ples,” he exclaims in his burning ar- 
dor, “we are not far from heaven. 
Of all nations she has made one 
country, of a whole world one city. 
Her trophies are countless as the 
stars of heaven, her temples too daz- 
zling for the eyes to look upon. 
Spread yet further thy laws; they 
shall govern ages yet unborn which 
shall become Roman despite them- 
selves, and thou alone, of all earthly 
things, shalt not fear the power of 
the fates.”* 

We might easily imagine on read- 
ing these two writers that Christian- 
ity had not yet dawned upon the 
world, yet we are in the fifth century. 
We naturally ask if the Christian em- 
perors used their power to crush out 
paganism. History tells us of many 
imperial edicts which ordered the pa- 
gan temples to be closed and the 
sacrifices to be discontinued. We 
find those edicts often renewed, and 
hence, we argue, often disobeyed. 
Nothing, however, surprises us so 
much as to find that in the middle of 
the fifth century the sacred chickens 
were still kept at the capital, and the 
consuls, on their appointment to 
office, went to seek from them the 
auspices which they were supposed 
to be able to give. At this date also 
the public calendar indicated the 
feasts of the false gods by the side 


* See Ozanam, Civil. au sme Sitcle, p. 82. 
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of those in honor of Christ and his 
saints, In a word, paganism is yet a 
living power, with its temples and 
idols, and sacrifices and _ sacred 
groves. 

In Rome itself, where the smoke 
of incense ascends to the only true 
God, the smoke of sacrifice also rises 
to the false gods of Olympus. And 
beyond Rome, over Italy and Gaul 
and throughout the whole of Western 
Christendom, there are still symbols 
of pagan worship ; still undoubted in- 
dications of its enduring influence 
over thousands who believe that the 
empire and the pagan gods are 
equally eternal, and will still be in 
existence when men here become 
tired of the folly of the cross and the 
name of the crucified Nazarene has 
faded from their minds. How true, 
then, does it appear that paganism 
continues to hold its ground to a far 
greater extent than is commonly im- 
agined! It was a fearful task for 
Christianity, divine though it was, to 
level to the ground the temples and 
idols of pagan worship. Paganism 
seemed to hold on to the empire 
with unrelaxing tenacity; it was 
bound up with its institutions; it 
seemed built with the very stones in- 
to the walls of the great capital. 

The incontrovertible fact, then, 
that paganism still existed and re- 
tained a stout hold upon the empire 
even so late as the fifth century will 
prepare the reader to believe that its 
demoralizing principles were still 
working their natural results, We 
will not maintain that human sacri 
fices were as common at this date as 
they had been some centuries before ; 
but we do not feel sure that they 
were altogether abandoned. We 
know that in the time of Constantine, 
when Christianity was looking down 
from the throne of the Czesars over 
the empire, pagan priests poured out 
each year a patera of human blood 
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to Jupiter Latial. The example 
which the Romans themselves had 
set was followed by the conquered 
nations, and those dreadful horrors 
long continued to be practised 
among them in spite of imperial de- 
crees and prohibitions, “All the 
laws of civilization,” says F. Ozanam 
in his striking way, “could not 
smother the instincts of that savage 
beast which paganism had unmuz- 
zled in the heart of fallen humanity.” 
But even if human sacrifices had al- 
together ceased, yet the essential 
principles of paganism were still at 
work. ‘The direct tendency of pagan 
worship was to enslave man to his 
senses. The fearful degradation to 
which mankind were thus brought, it 
is almost impossible for Christian 
minds to credit. St. Augustine, in 
the seventh book of his City of God, 
tells us of horrors which we cannot 
read without a sense of shame and 
disgust for our race. ‘Those proces- 
sions through the towns and fields of 
Latium on the feast of Bacchus are 
too shocking to describe. We know, 
also, that unnamable crimes were 
honored with a religious cultus, and 
had temples dedicated to their wor- 
ship at Cyprus, Samos, at Corinth, 
and on Mount Eryx. When we read 
of this utter degradation to which 
paganism reduces human nature, we 
wonder how such a religion could 
endure. But it was precisely be- 
cause it ministered so readily and so 
generously to the worst passions of 
human nature that it maintained its 
influence so long. When in course 
of time, and, by the repeated pressure 
of imperial edicts, the priests of 
Cybele and the priestesses of Venus 
were dispersed, paganism still had its 
temples and its thousands of wor- 
shippers in the circus, the theatre, and 
the amphitheatre. In these ceutres 
of resort, where the most reckless and 
the most unholy passions had full 
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play, the gods were in their strong- 
holds. St. Cyprian had understood 
the true nature of paganism well 
when he said that it was “the mo- 
ther of the games.” Nothing could 
have seized upon human nature with 
a more powerful grasp than pagan- 
ism did by making pleasure into a 
religious worship. The two strong 
tendencies of mankind, viz., the reli- 
gious sentiment and the intense love 
of pleasure, were thus directed to one 
and the same object. The combats 
of the gladiators, which exercised 
such a fascination on the Romans 
for so many years, were supposed to 
appease the spirits of the departed ; 
the dances of the stage were thought 
to avert the anger of heaven. The 
symbolism which covered all lent an 
air of mystery and solemnity to these 
exciting entertainments. We are 
told that the courses of the circus 
represented the evolutions of the 
stars, the dances of the theatre sym- 
bolized the voluptuous whirl of pleas- 
ure in which all living beings were 
hurried along, and the combats of 
the amphitheatre were a type of the 
struggles in which the human race is 
ever engaged. ‘The circus, theatre, 
and amphitheatre were, then, so 
many temples of worship, and, as we 
may well believe, the most popular 
and the best frequented temples that 
paganism ever consecrated to its 
false and corrupting rites. The other 
religious temples of the Roman were 
notoriously small and poor, but on 
these he lavished his gold, his marble, 
and all that he held most precious, 
so that he has left behind him no- 
thing grander or richer than the mon- 
uments of his pleasures, and, we may 
add, nothing more defiled, more foul 
or more bloody. 

The circus was dedicated to the 
sun ; so proclaimed the obelisk which 
rose in stately height in the centre of 
the arena. Everything about the 
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circus breathed idolatry. If we ac- 
cept the view of the Greeks, its very 
name was taken from Circe, the 
daughter of the sun. If we take up 
the scathing work of Tertullian, De 
Spectaculis, we shall be told that 
“every ornament of the circus was 
in itself a temple. The eggs those 
assign to Castor and Pollux, who 
blush not in believing that these were 
born an egg from a swan which 
was Jupiter. The pillars vomit forth 
their dolphins in honor of Nep- 


tune; they support their Sessiz, 
so-called from the sowing of 


the seed; their Messiz, from the 
harvest; their Tuteline, from the 
protection of the fruits. In front of 
these appear three altars to three 
gods, mighty and powerful; these 
they consider to be of Samothrace 
The enormous obelisk, as Herma- 
tetes affirmeth, is publicly exposed in 
honor of the Sun; its inscription is a 
superstition from Egypt. The coun- 
cil of the gods were dull without their 
great mother; she therefore presid- 
eth there over the Euripus. Con- 
sus, as we have said, lieth buried 
beneath the earth of the Marcian 
Jail; even this jail he maketh an 
idol. Think, O Christian! how 
many unclean names possess the cir- 
cus. Foreign to thee is that religion 
which so many spirits of the devil 
have taken unto themselves!”* It 
would seem that the circus was a 
sort of Pantheon, where almost 
every god received his tribute of 
worship. If the pagan deities had 
lost some of their temples in the on- 
ward advance of Christianity, they 
still retained a shrine where they 
were worshipped all at once. And 
no opportunity was lost when an 
act of religious. worship could be 
brought in. Before the courses were 
opened, the gods were carried on rich 


* De Spectaculis, viii. 
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litters round the circus by a grand 
cortége of priests. ‘Tertullian speaks 
of the dazzling pompa which pre- 
ceded the games, “ the long line of 
images, the host of statues, the 
chariots, the sacred images, the cars, 
the chairs, and the robes ” with which 
the gods were clothed. “How 
many colleges,” he says, “how many 
priesthoods, how many offices are 
set in motion, the men of that city 
know in which the council of the 
demons sitteth.” * Sacrifices without 
number were celebrated in the course 
of the performances. They preced- 
ed, they came between, they follow- 
ed them. And it is difficult to con- 
ceive the height of frenzy to which 
the people were excited by these 
games. ‘On the longed-for day of 
the equestrian games,” Ammianus 
Marcellinus tells us, “ere the clear 
rays of the sun yet shine, all hurry 
headlong, outpoured, as though they 
would outspeed the very chariots 
which are to contend.” Before the 
races began, all eyes, wild with the 
fire of excited passions, were fixed on 
the magistrate, who held in his hand 
the handkerchief whose falling was 
to signal the commencement of the 
sports. As that handkerchief fell, 
there came rushing into view those 
charioteers who were the delight of 
the Roman people. The crowd 
raised a wild cry of joy, and then, 
breathless with suspense, followed 
with their glaring eyes the rushing 
horses and the rattling cars as they 
dashed along the course. As the 
horses bounded over the ground, 
now losing, now gaining, on one an- 
other, and the dust-clouds rose from 
beneath the rattling chariot-wheels, 
louder and wilder rang the shouts of 
the spectators, and passion rose to 
its height in Roman hearts. Furious 
factions were formed, which soon 


* De Spectaculis, vii. 
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developed into violence and interne- 
cine battle. This was the grand 
climax, sought for and expected. 
The gods were appeased ; Romulus 
now recognized his people. From 
this state of wild excitement we 
naturally expect cruelty and blood- 
shed. We are quite prepared to 
believe what Suetonius tells us, 
He records that Vitellius massacred 
some of the people because they 
cursed the faction which he favored. 
Caracalla is said to have done the 
same for some jest on a favorite 
charioteer. But to add more vivid 
coloring to the picture, we will bor- 
row the striking language of Ter- 
tullian. “Behold the people,” he 
says, “coming to the show already 
full of madness, already tumul- 
tuous, already blind, already agitated 
about their wagers. The pretor is 
too slow for them. Their eyes are ever 
rolling with their lots within his urn, 
Then they are in anxious suspense 
for the signal. The common mad- 
ness hath a common voice. I per- 
ceive their madness from their trifling. 
‘ He hath thrown it,’ they say, and an- 
nounce to each other what was seen 
at once by all. I possess the evi- 
dence of their blindness. They see 
not what is thrown; they think it a 
handkerchief, but it is the gullet of 
the devil cast down from on high.” * 

Thus, then, in the stormy days of 
the fifth century did the great Roman 
people forget their troubles and their 
dangers in the excitement of the 
circus. What was so vividly describ- 
ed by Tertullian went on through the 
centuries that came after him. The 
Roman people had, in truth, lost the 
empire of the world; it had purchased 
its capital out of the hands of savage 
hordes by heavy sums of gold; but 
it forgot all in the delirium of the 
circensian games. There, as has 


* De Spectacults, xvi. 
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been said, it found its temple, its 
forum, its country, and the term of 
its hopes. Through the storms of 
war against barbarians, in spite of 
the thunders of Christian eloquence, 
under the dazzling light of the 
Christian Gospel, still the circus 
stood, and its multitudinous gods 
received their tribute of worship, and 
the maddened crowds thronged to 
the games, as of old. In the year 
448, the calendar marks 58 days for 
the public games. We may well be 
amazed as we read it. Fifty-eight 
days still dedicated to this wild self- 
abandonment, whilst on the Northern 
borders of the empire the threatening 
armies of Genseric and Attila were 
amassed, with the sword of fire and- 
vengeance in their hands, awaiting the 
signal of God! 

The theatre was another temple 
where paganism still retained a terri- 
ble hold. It was dedicated to Venus, 
the unholy goddess who swayed the 
hearts of almost all mankind. If we 
would see the great Roman people 
at its lowest, we must look upon it 
as it lies in prostrate adoration in this 
temple of Venus. Here it is grovel- 
ling in the veriest mire of abasement. 
Here, more than anywhere else, it 
forgets its dignity, and plunges into 
the deepest depths of sensuality and 
degradation. But we cannot paint 
the scene in bold colors. ‘The picture 
would shock by its startling horror 
and deformity. The eye of Christian 
modesty would turn away in dis- 
gust and pain. We must let the out- 
lines even be faint, lest they should 
offend the delicate sensitiveness of 
pure minds. 

In the midst of the theatre stood 
the altar of the unholy goddess, 
crowned with garlands. Before this 
altar were represented the shameful 
histories of the pagan gods. ‘There 
the wretched mimes, by look, and 
gesture, and suggestive attitude, dis- 
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played before the lascivious eyes of 
the multitude the loves of Jupiter 
and the fury of Pasiphaé. But as 
time went on, and the passions of the 
people became more and more in- 
flamed, the mute language of look 
and gesture did not satisfy. Far 
worse horrors were demanded. 
Shadows and unrealities were not 
enough for the hungry fire of un- 
restrained passion. Realities, revolt- 
ing, shameless, and unnamable, 
must be enacted before the eyes of a 
vast multitude, composed of old and 
young of both sexes. He who play- 
ed the part of Hercules must be 
burned in the presence of a madden- 
ed throng; the horrid history of 
Atys must have a reality answering to 
it, and be carried into effect before 
the full gaze of the people. We can 
conceive nothing more pitiable than 
the sight of the great Roman people, 
so sadly fallen into baseness, so com- 
pletely abandoned to shameful sen- 
sualities, and lying prostrate before 
the foul goddess of unholy passions 
in the theatre. The empire might 
perish and the heavens fall upon 
their heads, but the people must 
have their pleasures. This was their 
madness and their worship. Three 
thousand dancers ministered, like so 
many priestesses, in the theatre-wor- 
ship of Rome. For these panderers 
to their vile pleasures, the Romans 
were willing to sacrifice all that was 
dear to them. These favorites they 
crowned with flowers, and flattered 
by their manifestations of applause. 
They retained them in the city, as 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, at a 
time of severe famine, where a 
decree was passed which expelled 
men of letters and those who exercis- 
ed the liberal professions. Old Am- 
mianus, though a pagan, is filled 
with wrath at this shameful abandon- 
ment of his countrymen, and pours 
out his indignation in vehement, fiery 
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words. But what hope was there? 
Corruption had affected every class, 
The dancers were the favorites of all, 
and even the senators of Rome were 
not ashamed to sit in the first seats 
of the theatre gazing upon the nudity 
of these priestesses of Venus. Thus 
had the Romans fallen below even 
the most fallen of other nations, 
which had once been great, but had 
perished for theircrimes. Egypt had 
deified its agricultural products and 
domestic animals, Phoenicia its com- 
merce, Assyria its sciences, Persia the 
elements, Greece its arts.* 3ut 
Rome had gone down far deeper 
than ail into folly and idolatry ; it had 
raised altars to its own base passions. 
And this theatre-worship was ex- 
isting in its full life in the latter days 
of the empire. Christianity had not 
abolished it. The demons held their 
own in their temples of sinful pleasure, 
and the people came and adored in 
countless multitudes, and their pas- 
sions were kept alive and burned 
wildly with unholy fire—and all 
under the dark, bodeful shadow of 
the storm-cloud which hung so black 
and threatening in the Northern skies. 

But we have yet to speak of an- 
other great centre of paganism and 
moral corruption—the amphitheatre. 
“ This,” says F. Ozanam, “was the 
greatest school which was ever open- 
ed for the demoralization of men.” 
It exercised a power of fascination 
beyond all conception, and was irre- 
sistible. The people rushed there 
in countless thousands, frantic with 
excitement. The thirst for blood 
maddened them like a wild indwell- 
ing demon. The games of the cir- 
cus were tame in comparison with 
the sight of wild beasts engaged in 
death-struggle or the savage conflict 
of well-matched gladiators. There 
the emperors presided under the sha- 


* Leroy, vol. ii. p. 450. 
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dow of their pagan gods; there were 
gathered together the senators and 
the great ones of Rome; there rose 
tier upon tier round the vast arena 
the waving mass of countless human 
heads. ‘There all Rome assembled 
for brutal pleasure and pagan wor- 
ship, for the amphitheatre was a 
temple. Tertullian tells us this in 
his characteristic way. “The am- 
phitheatre,” he says, “ is consecrated 
to deities more numerous and more 
barbarous than the capitol. It is the 
temple of all demons. As many un- 
clean spirits sit together as the place 
containeth men.”* Under the sha- 
dow, then, of so many pagan gods, 
breathed upon by so many devils, 
we can picture to ourselves the wild 
excitement of these thousands of 
spectators, as they assemble on oc- 
casion of a Roman holiday. They 
have caught a rumor, perhaps, of 
what is prepared that day, by a sub- 
servient emperor, for the amusement 
of his people. It may be that hun- 
dreds of ferocious beasts are to tear 
one another to pieces before them, as 
often happened in the time of Sep- 
timius Severus ; or it may be that two 
hundred lions are to die in a horrid, 
bloody affray, as took place in the 
reign of one of his successors. Or, 
perhaps, Roman senators are to de- 
scend into the arena, to sacrifice 
their lives for the amusement of their 
fellow-citizens, as was the custom 
from the time of the first Czsars. 
Perhaps it is near mid-day, and the 
crowd has been thronging in for 
hours. The sun is pouring down his 
blazing rays over the scene, though 
their heat is tempered by the canvas 
awnings which stretch a kind protect- 
ing shade wherever it is possible. 
But the bright light penetrates every 
nook and corner, and makes every 
figure stand forth to view. It flashes 
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off the shining armor of Roman 
knights, dances and glistens in many 
a dark young eye, falls with a flood 
of glory upon Cesar’s throne, and 
plays around the imperial robes 
which gold and precious stones so 
gorgeously bedeck. The brightness 
of the day adds to the excitement of 
the people. They talk with vivacity 
upon the nature of the expected con- 
flicts; they lay their wagers, and be- 
come more excited as time flies on. 
They are impatient for the “ shows ” 
to begin; they clamor; they can 
wait no longer. We will here let a 
more brilliant pen than ours help to 
complete the picture. “ And now, 
with peal of trumpets and clash of 
cymbals, a burst of wild martial mu- 
sic rises above the hum and murmur 
of the seething crowd. Under a 
spacious archway, supported by 
marble pillars, wide folding-doors are 
flung open, and two by two, with 
stately step and slow, march in the 
gladiators, armed with the different 
weapons of their deadly trade. Four 
hundred men are they, in all the 
pride of perfect strength and sym- 
metry, and high training and practis- 
ed skill. With head erect and 
haughty bearing, they defile once 
round the arena, as though to give 
the spectators an opportunity of 
closely scanning their appearance, 
and halt with military precision to 
range themselves in line under Ce- 
sar’s throne. For a moment there is 
a pause and hush of expectation over 
the multitude, while the devoted 
champions stand motionless as sta- 
tues in the full glow of noon; then, 
bursting suddenly into action, they 
brandish their gleaming weapons 
over their heads, and higher, fuller, 
fiercer rises the terrible chant that 
seems to combine the shout of tri- 
umph with the wail of suffering, and 
to bid a long and hopeless farewell 
to upper earth, even in the very 
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recklessness and defiance of its de- 
spair : 

“¢ Ave Caesar ! 
tant!’ 

“Then they wheel out once more, 
and range themselves on either side 
of the arena: all but a chosen band 
who occupy the central place of 
honor, and of whom every second 
man at least is doomed to die.” * 

We can imagine how the thou- 
sands who had come to feast their 
eyes on the cruel spectacle would 
now be frantic for the real work to 
begin. We can picture to ourselves 
how all would proceed. We see the 
huge rhinoceros with his overlapping 
plates of armor led forth into the 
arena. He rolls his glowing eyes 
around in the fury of his hunger, but 
sees only the smooth white sand. 
He stamps with his large flat foot, 
and digs madly into the earth with 
his “ horned muzzle.” We see, too, 
his enemy come sneaking in—the Ly- 
bian tiger, with his sleek, striped 
coat and glaring eyes. ‘They ap- 
proach each other. The spring is 
made; they are in a death-struggle. 
And now that blood is seen, a mad- 
dened shout of savage joy from the 
gratified spectators rends the air. 
More blood is wanted. The trum- 
pets ring out again. The gladiators 
step forth and range themselves in 
opposingranks. ‘They are “all armed 
alike with a deep, concave buckler, 
and a short, stabbing, two-edged 
blade.” Then is heard the sharp 
clash of meeting steel. Men’s breath 
is hushed; their hearts beat quick ; 
their eyes glare with a wild fire and 
are riveted on the struggling ath- 
letes. ‘Then the ranks of the com- 
batants waver and are broken ; blood 
is seen upon the white sand: it flows 
from large gashes in the gladiators’ 
sinking forms. The huge giants fall 


Morituri te salu- 


* The Gladiators,by Whyte Melville, p. 135. 
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one after another, hard and brave to 
the last. 

And this is the hideous sight 
which day after day delights and 
never satisfies the Roman public. It 
is sad to think of so much _ noble 
strength and magnificent bravery 
sacrificed so ignobly. It sickens the 
heart to dwell on the brutal, reckless 
destruction of manly life perpetrated 
to amuse a blood-thirsty populace in 
“those Roman shambles.” Yet “so 
inured were the people to such exhi- 
bitions, so completely imbued with a 
taste for the horrible, and so careless 
of human life, that scarcely an eye 
was turned away, scarcely a cheek 
grew paler, when a disabling gash 
was received or a mortal blow driven 
home, and mothers with babies in 
their arms would bid the child turn 
its head to watch the death-pang on 
the pale, stern face of some prostrate 
gladiator.” * 

We have now said enough to show 
the reader the corrupting influence 
of those three mighty powers of 
paganism—the circus, the theatre, and 
the amphitheatre. Many pagan 
temples had no doubt fallen under 
the crushing arm of Christian teach- 
ing, but these three, in which so 
many gods and goddesses had taken 
refuge, stood their ground. They 
were found in every province of the 
empire, and everywhere were well 
frequented. The demoralizing effect 
produced by them it is not easy to 
estimate—it was simply never-ceas- 
ing and universal. And when the 
persecutors had passed away, and 
there was no longer the constant 
presence of cruel death to keep alive 
the fervor of Christians, we find that 
they too came under the demoral- 
izing influence of these mighty 
powers of evil. This is the cause of 
that bitter cry of grief which bursts 


* The Gladiators, p. 140. 
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forth from every page of the writings 
of the great saints of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Pagan corruption 
was rushing upon them like a strong 
flood on every side. They found 
themselves overpowered and engulf- 
ed. Listen to the plaintive words 
of SS. Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine, laden with the sobs and 
groans Of grief-stricken hearts. Open 
the pages of Salvian, and you will 
soon be convinced that mortal de- 
gradation has invaded every city and 
town, and that all classes of society 
are grovelling in the lowest depths 
of corruption. The holy bishop 
pours out his soul in the most mov- 
ing language. His words sometimes 
flash with holy wrath and indigna- 
tion ; sometimes they are the wailing 
cry of despair; sometimes, again, 
they are the tears of deepest sorrow, 
flowing out of his inmost soul. 
“How different,” he exclaims, “ is 
now the Christian people from itself, 
that is, from what it formerly was! 
. . . What is now every assembly of 
Christians but a sink of vices? . 

We make it our study not only not 
to accomplish the precepts, but even 
to do the contrary. God commands 
us to love one another; we tear one 
another to pieces in mutual hatred. 
God commands us to help the poor ; 
and we all rob others of what belongs 
to them. God commands every 
Christian to be chaste even in look; 
and who is he who does not grovel 
in the mire? I appeal to the con- 
science of those to whom I speak. 
Who is the person who has not to 
reproach himself with some of these 
crimes, or, rather, who is the man 
who is not guilty ofall? It is easier 
to find Christians guilty of all these 
crimes than to meet with any exempt 
from some of them; it is easier to 
find great criminals than ordinary 
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sinners. Many of the Romans who 
have been baptized have arrived at 
such a laxity of morals that it is a 
kind of sanctity amongst the faith- 
ful to be less vicious. Audacious 
criminals rush into the temples of the 
true God without any respect for the 
Divine Majesty. They go there to 
meditate in silence upon some fresh 
iniquity. Scarcely are the divine 
mysteries concluded than some re- 
turn to their thefts, others to drunken- 
ness ; these to their bad habits, those 
to their deeds of violence. What 
is the life of courtiers? Injustice 
and iniquity. What is the life of pub- 
lic officers? Lies and calumny. 
What is the life of soldiers? Vio- 
lence and rapine. What is the 
life of merchants? Fraud and de- 
ceit. Alas! our vices disinherit us 
of the beautiful name of Christians; 
for the depravity of our morals ren- 
ders us unworthy of the privileges 
of our birth. Base behavior destroys 
the glory of an honorable title. As 
there is no condition which is not 
disgraced, no place which is not 
filled with the crimes of Christians, 
let us no longer glory in this beautiful 
name. It will only serve to render 
us more culpable, and to aggravate 
our offences.”* 

We think the picture sufficiently 
complete. Over this huge mass of 
moral rottenness ; over the heads of 
pagan gods yet standing erect in the 
midst of this foul corruption; over 
the great sinning empire, pagan still 
in its vices and its tastes, the threaten- 
ing storm-cloud hangs, waiting the mo- 
ment when God shall bid it belch forth 
its hidden terrors of fire and flame. 
That moment is close at hand. Then 
shall the martyrs be avenged, and this 
universal crime be punished. 


* Salvianus, De Gubernatione Mundi, lib. iii. 
passim, 
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PART IIL, 


EXCELSIOR! 


“Great news! Extra! Three 
sous !” The newsvender, a ragged lit- 
tle urchin who nearly collapsed un- 
der the weight and volume of his ex- 
tras, was shouting out these three 
startling facts at the top of his 
voice as I went out early in the 
morning. Two rheumatic old rag- 
women, immediately suspending their 
investigation of the dust-heaps, drop- 
ped their crooks, and cried out to 
him to know the news. Was it a 
victory or a defeat, or was it any- 
thing about the siege? But the ur- 
chin, as hard-hearted as any edi- 
tor, waved the momentous sheet 
majestically with one hand, and an- 
swered, “ Three sous!” To the re- 
newed entreaties of the rag-women 
he condescended so far as to say 
that it was well worth the money, 
that they never spent three sous more 
advantageously, for the news was 
wonderful news, but for less than 
three sous they should not have it. I 
did not altogether believe either in 
the extra or in the wonderful news, 
but the newspaper fever was on me 
like the rest of the world, so I pro- 
duced the inexorable three sous and 
took the paper. The moment the 
two women saw this they came up 
to me, and, evidently taking for 
granted that I was going to give 
them the benefit of my extravagance, 
stood to hear the news. I read it 
aloud for them, as well as to a milk- 
boy who was passing at the moment 
and stood also to get his share of the 
three sous, and a remarkably sympa- 
thetic audience the three made. The 


news was none of the best. The 
Prussians were at Chalons, and they 
might be at the gates of Paris before 
another week. 

“That was MacMahon’s plan 
from the first,” observed the milk- 
boy, “and, if the Prussians fall into 
the trap, the game is ours.” 

The rag-women, not being so well 
up in military tactics and technicalities, 
meekly begged to be enlightened as to 
the nature and aim of the trap in 
question, and the young politician was 
so kind as to explain to them that the 
marshal had all along been luring on 
the Prussians to Paris, which was to 
be their pitfall; Mont Valérien and 
the fortifications would annihilate 
them like flies; not a man of them 
would go back alive; the only fear 
was that that rascally Bismarck would 
be too many guns for the marshal, 
and make him fight before Chalons, 
in which case, he observed, “ it was 
all up with the marshal, and conse- 
quently with France.” 

Having delivered himself of this 
masterly exposition of the case, the 
milk-boy swung his cans, touched his 
cap to me, and, having achieved the 
most preternaturally knowing wink I 
ever beheld, strode off without wait- 
ing to see the effect of his words on 
the two old women. They looked 
after him aghast. Had they been 
talking to a confidential agent of the 
War Office, or to an emissary of the 
rascally Bismarck himself? A spy, in 
fact ? 

“One ought to have one’s mouth 
sewed up these times,” observed the 
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more ancient of the beldames, cast- 
ing a half-suspicious glance at me as 
I folded my newspaper and put it 
into my pocket. “One never knows 
whom one may be speaking to.” 

This remark was too deep and too 
fearfully suggestive to admit of any 
commentary from her companion; 
the only thing to be done in such a 
crisis was to take refuge in profession- 
al pursuits that offered no ground 
for suspicion, so seizing her crook 
the rag-woman plunged prudently 
once more into her rubbish, 

A little further on, turning the 
corner of a street, I came on two 
gentlemen whom I knew, standing 
in animated conversation. I stopped 
to ask what news? None, except 
that the horizon was growing darker 
from hour to hour. The despatches 
from the frontier were as bad as could 
well be. As to pooh-poohing the 
siege now it was sheer stupidity, 
one of them declared, and, for his 
part, he only wished it were already 
begun; it was the last chance left us 
of rejecting the disasters of the cam- 
paign and crushing the remains of 
the enemy. His companion indig- 
nantly scouted both the certainty of 
the siege and the desirability of it. 
The city was not to be trusted; no 
great city ever was; there were hun- 
dreds of traitors only too ready to 
open the gates to the enemy at his 
own price. Look at the proprietors ! 
Did any one suppose there were fifty 
proprietors in Paris who would not cry 
Capitulons ! before one week was out ? 

“ Well, let the proprietors be taken 
down to their own cellars, and kept 
there under lock and key, and let 
them sit on their money-bags till the 
siege is over!” suggested the advo- 
cate of the siege. 

“ Then you must lock up half the 
National Guard and the Mobiles,” 
resumed the other, “for they are full 
of those money-loving traitors.” 
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This was not very reassuring. I 
kept repeating to myself that public 
opinion at a moment like this was 
always an alarmist, and that the 
wisest plan would be to read no pa- 
pers and to consult nobody, but just 
wait till events resolved themselves, 
as they infallibly do, sooner or later, 
to those who have patience to wait 
for them, and then act as they de- 
cided; but it was no use. I went 
home in dire perplexity, and began 
to wish myself in Timbuctoo or the 
Fiji Islands, or anywhere out of the 
centre of civilization and the fash- 
ions and chronic alarm and discon- 
tent. Things went on in this way 
for another week, the tide advancing 
rapidly, but so gradually that it was 
difficult for those on shore to note its 
progress and be guided by it. No 
one would own to being frightened, 
but it was impossible to see the 
scared faces of the people, as they 
stood in groups before every new 
placard setting forth either a fresh 
order from the Hdtel de Ville or 
some dubious and disheartening des- 
patch from the seat of war, without 
feeling that the panic was upon them, 
and that the complicated problems of 
the great national struggle had re- 
solved themselves into the immediate 
question: Shall we stay, or must we 
fly? When you met a friend in the 
street, the first, the sole, the supreme 
salutation was: “ Do you believe in 
the siege ? Are you going to stay ?” 
The obduracy of the Parisians in re- 
fusing to believe in the siege up to 
the very last moment was certainly 
one of the strangest phases of the 
siege itself. ‘They were possessed by 
a blind faith in the sacredness and 
inviolability of their capital, and 
they could not bring themselves to 
believe that all Europe did not look 
upon it with the same eyes; they 
thought that Prussia might indeed 
push audacity so far as to come and 
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sit down before the gates, but beyond 
that Bismarck would not go; he 
would not dare; all Europe would 
stand up and cry shame on him, not 
out of sympathy for France, but out 
of sheer selfishness, for Paris was not 
the capital of France, but of Europe. 
So the walls were white with procla- 
mations and advertisements and in- 
vitations to non-combatants to with- 
draw, and practical advice to the 
patriotic citizens whose glorious duty 
it was soon to be to defend the city; 
and the great exodus of the so-called 
poltroons and strangers had begun to 
pour out, and the much more incon- 
venient sort of non-combatants, the 
homeless population of the neighbor- 
ing villages, poured in—a sorry sight 
it was to see the poor little ménages, 
the husband trundling the few sticks 
of furniture on a hand-cart, with the 
household cat perched on the top of 
the pile, while the wife carried a baby 
and bundle, and a little one trotted 
on by her side, carrying the canary 
bird in its painted cage—and still the 
real, born Parisian said in the bottom 
of his heart: “It will never come to 
a siege, they will never dare; Eng- 
land will interfere, Europe will not 
allow it.” 

On the morning of the third of 
September I went out to make some 
purchases on the Boulevards. Com- 
ing back, I saw the Madeleine draped 
in black, and a number of mourning- 
coaches drawn up in ghastly array on 
the Place. The solemn cortége was 
descending the last steps. I stood 
to let it pass, and then cast a glance 
round to see if there was any one I 
knew in the crowd. ‘To my sur- 
prise I saw Berthe inthe midst of 
a group of several persons who had 
broken away from the stream, and 
were standing apart in the space in- 
side the rails; she was talking very 
emphatically, and the others were 
listening to her apparently with great 
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interest, and seemed excited by what- 
ever she was telling them. When 
the crowd had nearly cleared away, 
I beckoned to her. She ran out to 
me at once. 

“ You are the very person I want- 
ed to see,” she said, clutching me by 
the arm in her vehement way. “I 
was going straight to your house. I 
have just been to the Etat Major, 
and met General Trochu there. He 
came down on account of despatches 
that had just come in, and have put 
them all in a state of terrible conster- 
nation. There is not a doubt of it 
now ; the city will be blockaded in ten 
days from this. The Prussians are 
within as many days’ march from us. 
I thought of you immediately, and I 
asked the general what you ought to 
do ; he said by all means to go, and 
within forty-eight hours; after that 
the rails may be cut from one mo- 
ment to another; he was very em- 
phatic about it, and said it would be 
the maddest imprudence of you to 
remain; there is a terrible time be- 
fore us, and no one should stay in 
Paris who could leave. 
you will leave at once.” 

I was too much taken aback to say 
what I would do. The news was so 
bewildering. I had never looked 
upon the siege as the impossible joke 
it had been so long considered, nei- 
ther did I share the infatuation of 
the Parisians about the inviolability 
of Paris in the eyes of Europe, and 
for the last fortnight we had come to 
expect the siege as almost a certain- 
ty, that was now only a question of 
time, and yet we were as much star- 
tled by this cool official announce- 
ment of it as if the thing had never 
been seriously mentioned before. 

*“T don’t know what I will do,” I 
said ; “if we had nerves equal to it, 
it would be the most fearfully inter- 
esting experience to go through.” 

“No doubt,” assented Berthe; 
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“but it is an experience that will tax 
the strongest nerves ; of that you may 
be sure ; and unless one has duties to 
keep one here, I think it would be 
mad imprudence, as the general said, 
to run the risk.” 

“You mean to leave, of course ?” I 
said. 

“No; I mean to stay. I am pret- 
ty sure of my nerves; besides, as a 
Frenchwoman, I have a duty to per- 
form; I must bear my share of the 
common danger; it would be cow- 
ardly to fly; but with you it is 
different. I don’t think you would 
be justified in remaining for the in- 
terest of the thing. Only if you mean 
to go, you must set about it at once. 
Have you got your passport ?” 

“No; I had not gone that far in 
believing in the siege.” 

“ It was very foolish,” said Berthe ; 
“all the foreigners we know have 
got theirs.” 

“T will go for it now,” I said. 
“ Come on with me, and let us talk 
it allover. Are you on foot ?” 

“No; but I shall be glad of the 
walk home; I will send away the 
carriage.” 

She did so, and we went on to- 
gether. 

“Tt is like death,” I said ; “no mat- 
ter how long one is expecting it, it 
comes like a blow at the last; I can 
hardly realize even now that the siege 
is so near. Why, it was only the 
other day we were listening to those 
people joking about it all!” 

“ It was asorry joke,” said Berthe ; 
“but that is always the way with us; 
we go on joking tothe end. I be- 
lieve a Frenchman would joke in his 
coffin if he could speak.” 

“And you really mean to stay, 
Berthe ?” 

“T do. Ishall be of some use, I 
hope; at any rate, I will try my best. 
But we can talk of that presently. 
First about you; are you decided ?” 
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“T cannot say; I feel bewildered,” 
I replied. “I long to stay, and yet I 
fear it; it is not the horrors of the 
siege that would deter me, at least I 
don’t think it is that; it is the dread 
of being taken up as a spy.” 

She burst out into one of her loud, 
merry laughs. 

“ What a ridiculous idea! Why on 
earth should you be taken for a 
spy ?” 

“ There is no why or wherefore in 
the case,” I said, “that is just the 
alarming part of it; the people are 
simply mad on the point; they have 
barked themselves rabid about it, and 
they are ready to bite every one that 
comes in their way, Twice on my 
way into town this morning I heard 
a hue and cry raised somewhere near, 
and when I asked what was the mat- 
ter, a mad dog, or a house on fire, 
the answer was, ‘Oh, no; it’s an es- 
pion they’ve started, and he’s giving 
them chase!’ One man said to me, 
half in joke, half in earnest: ‘ Mad- 
ame would do well to hide her fair 
hair under a wig; it’s dangerous to 
wear fair hair these times,’ I own it 
made me feel a little uncomfortable.” 

“ Well, that is not very comforting 
for me,” said Berthe, laughing, “ my 
hair is d/ond enough to excite suspi- 
cion.” 

“Oh! your nationality is written 
on your face,” I said; “there is no 
fear of you ever being mistaken for 
anything but a Frenchwoman.” 

On arriving at the Embassy, we 
found a throng of British subjects 
waiting for their passports, and con- 
siderably surprised at being kept 
waiting, and expressing their surprise 
in no measured terms. Surely they 
paid dear enough for the mainte- 
nance of their embassies abroad to 
be entitled to prompt and proper at- 
tendance when once in a way they 
called on their representatives for 
a service of thiskind! The attachés 
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were so overworked that it was im- 
possible to avoid the delay ? Then 
why were there not special attachés 
put on for the extra press of work? 
And soon. Some nervous old cou- 
ples were anxious to have the bene- 
fit of his excellency’s personal opi- 
nion as to the prudence of leaving 
their plate behind them, and, if he 
really thought there was a risk in so 
doing, would he be so kind as to sug- 
gest the safest mode of conveying it 
to London? Also, whether it was 
quite prudent to leave their money in 
the Bank of France and other French 
securities, or whether it would be ad- 
visable to withdraw it at once at a 
loss ? Also, whether it would be a 
wise precaution to hang the Union 
Jack out of the window, those who 
had furnished apartments in Paris, or 
whether the present state of feeling 
between England and France was 
such as to make such a step rather 
dangerous than otherwise? It was 
not for outsiders to know how things 
stood between the two countries so 
as to be able to guide their course 
in the present crisis, but his excel- 
lency being a diplomatist was well 
informed on the subject, and they 
would rely implicitly on his judg- 
ment and advice, etc, 

Berthe and I were so highly enter- 
tained by the naive egotism and in- 
fantine stupidity displayed by the 
various specimens of British nature 
around us, that we did not find it in 
our hearts to grumble at being kept 
waiting nearly two hours. 

On reaching the Rond Point of 
the Champs Elysées, our curiosity 
was attracted by a silent, scared- 
looking crowd collected on the 
sidewalk in front of the Hétel Mey- 
erbeer. The blinds of the house 
were closed as if there were a death 
within, and a few sergents-de-ville were 
standing at intervals with arms cross- 
ed, staring up at the windows. The 
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owner of the hotel had been arrested 
with great noise the night before, on 
the strength of some foolish words 
which had escaped him about the 
possible entry of the Germans into 
Paris; but we neither of us knew 
anything of this, and I asked the 
nearest sergeant if anything had hap- 
pened. The man turned round, and, 
without uncrossing his arms, bent two 
piercing eyes upon me—piercing is 
not a figure of speech, they literally 
stabbed us through like a pair of 
blades—and, after taking a deliberate 
view of my person from head to foot, 
he growled out: “ Yes, something has 
happened. A spy has been found !” 
There was something so diabolical 
in the tone of his voice and his ex- 
pression that it terrified me, and I 
suppose my terror got into my face 
and gave it a guilty hue, for another 
sergent-de-ville who had __ turned 
round on hearing his colleague 
speak, strode up to me, and said 
nothing, but drove another pair of 
eyes into me with fierce suspicion. 
The crowd, attracted by the incident, 
turned round and stared at me, and 
I felt as if I had that morning posted 
a despatch to Bismarck or Bismarck’s 
master betraying every state secret 
in France. Despair, however, that 
makes cowards brave, came to my 
rescue, and, putting a bold face on it, 
I said, with extraordinary pluck and 
coolness : 

‘“* Has he been arrested ?” 

“ He has.” 

“ Ah, it is well!” I observed. And 
in abject fear of being pounced upon 
there and then, and done equally 
well by, I walked away. 

When-We had got to a safe dis- 
tance, I looked at Berthe. She was 
as white as ashes. Indeed, if I look- 
ed half as guilty, it is nothing short 
of a miracle that we were not both 
seized on the spot and carried off to 
the Préfecture de Police. 
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“Let this be a lesson to us never 
to speak to any one in the street 
while things are in this state,” said 
Berthe. “Indeed, the safest way 
would be not to speak at all, espe- 
cially in a foreign language, for what- 
ever they don’t understand they set 
down as German, and to be a Ger- 
man is of course to be a spy.” 

After this we walked on in silence. 
Evidently Berthe no longer looked on 
my fears as chimerical or matter for 
laughter, and, puerile as the incident 
was, I believe it put an end to my 
hesitation, and decided me to leave 
Paris with as little delay as possible. 
She had not realized as much as I 
had, but the spy-fever had spread so 
alarmingly within the last few days 
that what had first been merely a re- 
curring panic was now a fixed idea 
that had grown to insanity. You 
might read suspicion and fear written 
on the faces of the people as you 
went along. They walked in twos 
and threes without speaking, glanc- 
ing timidly on every side, and trying 
to carry it off with an air of indiffer- 
ence or preoccupation. Every one 
was in mortal fear of being pointed 
at and hooted off to the nearest 
poste. No nationality was safe. A 
few Englishmen who had fallen vic- 
tims to the popular mania, and been 
subjected to a night’s hospitality at 
the expense of the government, had 
published their experiences, and de- 
scribed the sort of entertainment pre- 
pared for casual visitors, and it was 
anything but enticing: a sad/e cram- 
med full of every kind and degree of 
sinner, from the imaginary spy whip- 
ped up on the pavement without 
proof or witness, to the lowest va- 
grants of the worst character, all put 
in for the same offence, and huddled 
up together without a chair to sit on 
or air to breathe. Those who were 
lucky enough to be set free after a 
short term of durance vile were 
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warmly congratulated by their 
friends, and retired into private life 
without further é/a¢, Some English 
subjects were simple enough to ven- 
ture a protest against the unceremo- 
nious proceeding on the part of the 
police, and were politely reminded 
that the gates of the city were still 
open and trains ready to convey 
them to many places of more agree- 
able manners where the sacred person 
of a British subject ran no risk of 
being mistaken for a common mortal, 
but that, while they choose to remain 
within the gates, they must take the 
consequences. And this was, after 
all, the best answer they could make, 
and it behooved all sensible British 
subjects to abide by it. I parted 
from Berthe at the corner of her own 
street, and went home to pack up 
and start the next day by the twelve 
o’clock train. 

I stopped on my way to the sta- 
tion to take leave of her. It was 
near eleven o'clock. Contrary to 
my expectations, I found her up and 
dressed, instead of lolling in disha- 
bille on her couch. But this was not 
the only surprise awaiting me. The 
whole appearance of the house was 
changed. ‘The fortiéres and curtains 
were taken down; the two salons were 
emptied of their furniture, and four iron 
beds placed in the large one and two in 
the small one. A young woman was 
busy cutting out bandages with a 
great basket of linen ‘beside her in 
3erthe’s room—that soft, Sybarite 
room, so unused to such company 
and such occupation. Her face was 
concealed by a broad-frilled Ven- 
dean cap, but on hearing us enter 
she turned round, and I recognized 
the bride-widow of the Bréton vol- 
unteer. 

“We are going to work very hard 
together,” said Berthe, putting her 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. “ Jean- 
nette is to teach me to make poul- 
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tices, and to dress wounds, and to do 
all kinds of useful things that one wants 
to know how to do for the wound- 
ed. She is quite an adept in the ser- 
vice, it seems, so I hope our little 
ambulance will be well managed and 
comfortable for the dear soldiers.” 

Jeannette’s eyes filled with tears, 
and she took Rerthe’s hand and 
kissed it. Just at this moment Fran- 
gois came in to say there were some 
Saurs de Charité who wanted to speak 
to madame. Berthe and Jeannette 
went out to meet them, and as they 
left the room Antoinette came in 
through the dressing-room, She 
threw up her arms when she per- 
ceived me, and looked toward the 
salon with blank despair in her face, 

“ The world is upside down,” she 
said, “ everything is going topsy-tur- 
vy; what between the war, and the 
siege, and the rest of it, one doesn’t 
know what to expect next ; but of all 
the queer things going, the queerest 
is what is happening in this house. 
To think of / salon de la comtesse be- 
ing turned into a hospital! That I 
should live to see such things! Ma- 
dame does well to go away; people 
are all going crazy in this country, 
and they say it’s catching.” 

“So it is, Antoinette,” I said, “ and 
the best thing I can wish you is that 
you may catch it yourself.” 

Berthe wanted to come with me to 
the station, but I would not let her. 
I preferred to carry away my last im- 
pression of her as I saw her now. 
She was dressed in a plain dark silk, 
with a white apron before her, and a 
soft cambric handkerchief tied loose- 
ly round her head; the quaint, half- 
nunlike dress seemed to me to be- 
come her more than the most artistic 
of M. Grandhomme’s combinations, 
and as I watched her going from 
room to room with a duster in her 
hand, changing the chairs and tables, 
and working as deftly as an accom- 
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plished housemaid, her face flushed 
with the exercise and bright with a 
new-found joy, I thought I had ney- 
er seen her look so beautiful. So we 
parted in that blue chamber that was 
henceforth to have a new memory of 
its own to both of us. Before I had 
started from my own house, the news 
of Sedan had come in, and spread 
like wild-fire. All that I had previ- 
ously witnessed of popular excite- 
ment was cold and calm compared 
with what I beheld on my way to the 
station. The city was like a galvan- 
ized nightmare, electrifying and elec- 
trified into hubbub and madness. 
Rage and despair were riding the 
whirlwind with suspicion tied like a 
bandage on their eyes. The cry of 
Treason { out-topped all other cries ; 
every man suspected his brother and 
accused him; the air was filled with 
curses and threats, and there was no 
voice strong enough to rise above the 
popular tumult and subdue it. If 
there had been, what might not have 
come of it? If at that moment 
there had been a voice loud enough 
to speak to the hurricane, and com- 
pel those millions of tongues to be si- 
lent and listen to the truth, and then 
gather them into one great voice that 
would lift itself up in a unit of har- 
mony and power that would have 
been heard, not only to the ends of 
Paris, but to the ends of France, 
What might not have been done? 
what might not have been saved ? 
But it was not to be. Nothing came 
of the discord but discord. The 
strong hand that might even then 
have welded all these suicidal ele- 
ments of hate, and fury, and suspi- 
cion into a vigorous bond of action 
was not forthcoming; the strife was 
to go on to the bitter end, till the soil 
of fair France was drenched with 
blood, and all her energies spent, and 
her youth and chivalry laid low in 
bootless butchery. 
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The blocks that stopped our pro- 
gress in every street made it a diffi- 
cult matter to get to the railway, and 
when we eventually did get there we 
were a quarter of an hour behind our 
time. But, as it happened, this was 
of no consequence; we had to wait 
another hour before the train started. 
Meantime the confusion was inde- 
scribable. Several wagons full of 
wounded had arrived by the last 
train, and a regiment of the line was 
waiting to start by the next. The 
Place was filled with soldiers, some 
were lying at full length fast asleep 
under the hot noon sun, others were 
smoking and chatting near their 
arms that were stacked here and 
there; some of the poor fellows had 
been out before, and were only just 
recovering from their wounds; they 
looked worn and weak as if hardly 
able to bear themselves ; women were 
clinging to them, weeping and la- 
menting ; inside the station, travellers 
were rushing frantically from bureau 
to bureau; then in despair at ever 
getting through the crowd that be- 
sieged every wicket, they would 
sieze some unlucky porter with a 
band on his hat, and implore him in 
heart-rending tones to help them to 
a ticket, and, when he protested that 
such a service was not in his power 
they would belabor him vindictively 
with hard words, and make another 
rush at the bureau. 

At last we were off. It was an 
exciting journey, such as I hope 
never to makeagain. The lines were 
encumbered with trains full of wound- 
ed coming and troops going, and 
our pace was regulated with a view 
to avoid running into those ahead 
or being run into by those behind. 
Now we darted on at a terrific speed, 
the engine wriggling from rail to rail 
like a snake gone mad; then we 
would pull up spasmodically and 
crawl almost at a foot-pace, then off 
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we flew again like a_ telegram. 
Trains flashed past us on either side 
every now and then with a tremen- 
dous roar, and soldiers sang out 
snatches of war-songs, and we cheer- 
ed them and waved hands and 
handkerchiefs to them in return. We 
had started an hour and a quarter 
behind our time, and we arrived 
three hours after we were due. For 
two hours before we reached Bou- 
logne, the danger lights were flash- 
ing ahead, red and lurid in the dark- 
ness, and it was with something like 
the feeling of being rescued from a 
house on fire that we set foot at last 
on the platform. Once in safety, I 
was able to look back more calmly 
on the history of the last fortnight. 
It seemed to me that I had been 
standing on a rock, watching the 
tide roll in, creeping gradually high- 
er and nearer to my standpoint till 
I felt the cold touch of the water on 
my feet, and leaped ashore. 

And Berthe? She stood out like 
a bright star transfiguring the dense 
darkness of the picture. The change 
I had witnessed in her appeared to 
me like the promise of other changes, 
wider, deeper, universal. I had 
ceased to wonder at the choice she 
had made ; the more I thought of it, 
the more I felt that she was worthy 
of-it as it was of her, and the only 
wish I could form for her now was, 
that she might be strong to per- 
severe unto the end. The course 
she had adopted was the noblest and 
the only true one for a Frenchwo- 
man while France was suffering, and 
struggling, and bleeding to death. 
While the war-cry and the battle 
psalm were clanging around, it was 
not meant for the women of France 
to sit idly in luxurious ease, and 
watch the death-struggle of the na- 
tion in indifference or mere passive 
sympathy. We may none of us 
stand aloof from our brethren in 
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such a crisis, or take refuge in cow- 
ardly neutrality. Neutrality in the 
brotherhood of Freedom is desertion, 
treachery. We have each our ap- 
pointed post in the battle, and we 
cannot desert it without being trai- 
tors. We must all fight somehow. 
Not of necessity with iron or steel, 
but we must fight. Moses had 
neither bow nor arrow nor javelin 
when he got up on the moun- 
tain and watched with uplifted arms 
the conflict in the valley below, 
but yet he was not neutral. So to 
the end of time it must be with all 
of us. We must fight somehow; we 
may never abide in selfish peace or a 
sense of isolated security while the 
brethren around are at war ; whither- 
soever the battle goes, to victory or de- 
feat, to glory or humiliation, we must 
take our share in it, and let our hearts 
go on fighting faithfully totheend. We 
must love the combatants through 
good and evil alike; through the 
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smoke and din we must discern every 
ennobling incident of the struggle, 
such as there abounds on every bat- 
tle-field’ in every land, seeing all 
things in their true proportions, shut- 
ting our hearts inexorably to despair, 
making them wide to endless sympa- 
thy with the good, to inexhaustible 
pity for the wicked. The smoke 
must not blind us; the crash and 
the roar must not deafen us; 
through the agony of souls, despair, 
and hate, and sin, we must have 
our vision clear and strong to recog- 
nize the loveliness of virtue, the di- 
vine beauty of sacrifice, the infinite 
possibilities of repentance, the joy of 
the conquerors, the sweetness of the 
kiss of peace. Loving all love. 
Hating all hate. We must see an- 
gels outnumbering fiends in incal- 
culable degree, light triumphing over 
darkness, and the breath of purity 
healing the blue corruption of the 
world. 


TO BE CONIINUED, 





THE CLERKE 


At his beddes hed 


OF OXENFORDE. 


Twenty bokes clothed in blake or red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, fidel or sautrie, 

For al be that he was a philosopher 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in coffer, 

And all that he might of his frendes hente 
On bokes and on learning he it spente, 

And besily gan for the soules praie 

Of them that gave him wherewith to scholaie. 


— Chaucer. 
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A BAD BEGINNING FOR A SAINT; 


OF FATHER 


ARY IN 


OR, THE EARLY LIFE 


Lives of saints are somewhat dis- 
couraging reading at times to poor 
mortals, who feel that they have a 
good deal of human nature in them, 
and that somehow human nature is 
more disposed to play the part of 
mistress than of handmaiden to 
grace. 

These holy souls seem from the 
cradle so innocent, so faithful, that 
they appear a higher creation -than 
ourselves, and accordingly it is no 
less consoling than encouraging at 
times to find early shortcomings 
overcome by a tardy fidelity to grace, 
and sanctity attained. 

In the early annals of Canada, 
there are few names more revered 
than that of Father Peter Mary 
Joseph Chaumonot, whose impas- 
sioned eloquence gathered round him 
at Onondaga the braves and sachems 
of the Iroquois, wondering to hear 
their unlabial language flow so 
smoothly from the lips of a white 
man—who founded at Montreal the 
Society of the Holy Family, which has 
been such a potent instrument in 
maintaining in Canadian homes the 
true family spirit of Catholicity and 
devotion—and who founded near 
Quebec anew Loretto in this Western 
world for the Huron Indians, whom 
he so long directed and guided, after 
he saw himself deprived of the mar- 
tyr’s crown which so many of his fel- 
low-laborers won near the shores of 
Lake Huron. 

Yet good Father Chaumonot, we 
are sorry to say, began life as a 
young scamp; and to encourage 
those who sometimes despair of 


CHAUMONOT, A CELEBRATED MISSION- 
CANADA, 


mauvais sujets whom Providence has 
placed under their charge, we will 
give the story of his early years in 
Chaumonot’s own inimitable language. 
Late in life, by command of his supe- 
riors, he wrote an autobiographical 
account, and from it we extract: 

“For my father I had a poor 
vine-dresser and for mother a poor 
schoolmaster’s daughter. At the 
age of six, they placed me with my 
grandfather, five or six leagues from 
our village, that I might learn to 
read and write. They then took me 
home, but only for a short time, one 
of my uncles, a priest residing at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, having had the 
kindness to take*me to his house, so 
that I might study in the college in 
that place. 

“ When I had made some progress 
in Latin, my uncle wished me to 
learn plain chant, under one of my 
class who was a musician. ‘This fel- 
low persuaded me to leave Chatillon 
and follow him to Beaune, where we 
were to study under the Fathers of the 
Oratory. As I did not wish to un- 
dertake this journey without funds, I 
stole about a huridred sous from my 
uncle while he was in the church. 
With this we took flight. 

“ We travelled by by-ways to Dijon, 
whence we made our way to Beaune. 
There we put up with a townsman, 
but as my finances were short, I 
wrote to ask my mother to have the 
goodness to supply me with money 
and clothes, so that I might pursue 
my studies at Beaune, where I hoped 
to make more rapid progress than at 
Chatillon. The letter fell into my 
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father’s hands, and he answered me 
that he would send me nothing; that 
I must return; and that he would 
make peace with my uncle for me. 

“ This reply filled me with dismay. 
To return to my uncle was to expose 
myself to be pointed at as a thief, 
and yet to stay any longer at Beaune 
was out of the question. So [ re- 
solved to run around the world as a 
vagabond, rather than bear the shame 
my rascality deserved. I started 
from Beaune with the intention of 
going to Rome, though I had not a 
sou orachange. I travelled alone 
for half a day; then I fell in with 
two young men of Lorraine, who sa- 
luted me and asked me whither I 
was going. “To Rome,” quoth I, 
“to gain the pardons.” They ap- 
plauded my design, and entertained 
me with the object of their own jour- 
ney to Lyons. 

“Meanwhile I was thinking what 
was to become of me, and what I 
was to live on, if I continued my jour- 
ney. Begging was in my ideas too 
degrading, I could not bring myself 
to work for my living, and there was 
little chance of my doing it, for I was 
unaccustomed to labor and knew no 
trade. Fortunately, my two Lorrain- 
ers, who were no better stocked with 
money than I was, began to beg from 
door to door in the first town we 
came to. Who was dumfounded to 
see them ply this trade? Myself, 
who, after some deliberation, conclu- 
ded to imitate them rather than 
starve, so powerfully had their exam- 
ple made easy what had previously 
appeared impossible. Such was my 
apprenticeship as a beggar, but as I 
was only a beginner at the trade, I 
gained but a wretched livelihood. 
However, I flattered myself that on 
reaching a city so large as Lyons, 
some good fortune would turn up. 
But, alas! I was astonished to find 
myself arrested by the sentinels, who 
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let my companions pass on account 
of their passports, and detained me 
because I had none. 

“T did not know what was to be- 
come of me, or even where I was to 
get shelter. I saw many large build- 
ings, but I durst not ask the least 
comer there to pass the night in. 
At last, spying a wretched shed oppo- 
site a glass furnace, I crept under it. 
Would to heaven I had then had 
sense enough to take my sufferings 
as an expiation of my sins, and 
united my poverty to that of my 
Saviour lying in a stable! 

“ Next morning, seeing at the river- 
side a boat where people were em- 
barking to cross the Rhone, I begged 
the boatman to give me a passage 
out of charity. This he did, be- 
cause in fact the city paid him to 
carry beyond the river all the beg- 
gers who were refused entrance into 
the city. 

“When I got to the other side, I 
met a young man who promised to 
make the tour to Italy with me. 

“ We had just started off together 
when we met a priest returning from 
Rome. He did his best to persuade 
us to forego our projected pilgrimage 
and return home. Among other rea- 
sons, he told us that our want of 
passports would prevent our getting 
entrance into any city on our way. 
I asked him whether he had one, 
and he had no sooner shown it to 
me than I begged him to allow me 
to make a copy of it, which I did on 
the spot, inserting my own name and 
my companion’s instead of his. 

“ Oh! why did I not then offer to 
God the hardships of nakedness, fa- 
tigue, heat, cold, and the thousand 
other miseries I suffered on that 
journey! Ishould have had the 
happiness of drawing down upon me 
the blessings of heaven. Our com- 
mon Father would not have refused 
them to me, beholding in me some 
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traits of the poverty and sufferings 
of his Son, but alas! my pride and 
other sins, which rendered me more 
like the devil than I was to our Lord 
by my poverty, were great obstacles 
to grace in me. Yet, O my God! 
thou hadst thy views in permitting 
me to commit fault on fault, folly on 
folly! Thou didst deign to set me 
free from all inordinate love to my 
parents, which, had I remained always 
with them, would have prevented my 
consecrating myself entirely to thee. 
Thou didst design that when I grew 
up the remembrance of my trials 
should make me sympathize with 
more love and gratitude in the suffer- 
ings of thy Son. 

“ But I should be tedious were I to 
recount ail the faults I committed, 
and all the miseries that befel me on 
my way. I shall give only the prin- 
cipal adventures. 

“ The first that occurs to my mind 
is that, when in Savoy, I entered the 
court of our college at Chambéry, 
where I asked in Latin for alms. 
One of the fathers was so touched at 
my wretched state that he gave me 
supper, and even promised to take me 
back to Lyons, whither he was about 
to go, and send me from that point 
to Chatillon. At first I thanked him 
as well as I could, and promised to 
follow him, but as soon as he left 
me I took flight, my money always 
terrifying me from the thought of re- 
turning to my parents. Was I not 
out of my senses, and did I not well 
deserve all the evils that befel me, 
when I refused such kind offers for 
my own quiet, and the comfort of 
my poor family ? How deplorable 
was the blindness of my proud spirit, 
to choose to face countless dangers 
and hardships, rather than undergo 
a wholesome reprimand ! 

“In a village in Savoy we met a 
geod parish priest, who took us to his 
house, and, after giving us supper, al- 
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lowed us to sleep on the bed of his 
servant, whom he had sent to Cham- 
béry. This gentleman slept in a 
room over his valet’s, which was en- 
tered by a ladder, at the top of which 
was a trap-door, which our host 
neglected to close properly, so that 
about midnight a cat pursuing her 
prey threw it down. The noise was 
sufficient to awake the priest, who 
imagined that we were trying to en- 
ter his room for no good purpose. 
So he jumped out of bed and, attired 
as he was, rushed out on a balcony, 
crying Murder! murder! murder! at 
the top of his voice. No less alarm- 
ed, I ran up the ladder and reassured 
him by explaining the innocent cause 
of all the trouble. Fortunately for 
us, the neighbors were not awakened 
by their pastor’s voice. 

“ Here is another adventure where 
we ran greater risk. Ina town in the 
Valteline we found a French garrison 
reduced to a very small number of 
soldiers, so that the officers urged us 
strongly to enlist. I would have con- 
sented to get my bread every day in 
this manner, in the hunger I suf- 
fered, but my wiser comrade would 
hear nothing of it. All they got 
from us was our consent to await 
the arrival of the commissary, who 
was daily expected. They led us to 
hope that we should receive the same 
pay as real soldiers. Meanwhile, 
they wished to see what figure we 
would cut on parade. It was 
easy enough to travesty into a sol- 
dier my comrade, who was a big fel- 
low; but as I appeared a mere boy, 
from my youth and small body, 
there was some difficulty in finding 
a sword to suit me. That which 
they judged best suited to my size 
had an eel or snake-skin scabbard, 
and for want of belt or baldric they 
tied it around with an ass’ halter. I 
appeared so ridiculous in this that 
they resolved to put me to bed as 
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sick when the commissary came. 
While awaiting that event, we lived 
on the king’s bread, and my com- 
rade was in a constant shiver lest we 
should be regarded as interlopers or 
be detained there in spite of our- 
selves. He made the danger out so 
great that I yielded to his urging. 
Bent on pursuing our pilgrimage to 
Rome, we started one fine morning, 
but had not travelled mere than a 
mile and a half when we were arrest- 
ed by some soldiers, who had orders 
to seize all deserters they found and 
take them back to their officers. 
‘Alas!’ I cried with tears, ‘have I 
the look of a military man? Tama 
poor student, who has taken a vow 
to go to Rome.’ So pathetic was my 
accent that it touched them, and 
they let us go. If God had not 
given them compassion for us, what 
would have become of us? He 
saved us from another danger after 
we had entered Italy. 

“Towards nightfall we reached a 
hostelry by the roadside, where we 
proposed to sleep, but we counted 
without our host. We had scarcely 
eaten our wretched supper, which he 
made us pay for as dearly as he wish- 
ed, when, in spite of all our demands 
that he would at least give us shelter 
in one of his stables, he barbarously 
drove us out. It would not have 
been so bad could we have slept by 
the light of the stars, but there were 
none, and the weather, which was 
overcast, soon poured down on us a 
Crenching rain. Our clothes were 
all soaked, and, to cap the climax, the 
road was full of holes and ditches 
that we did not see, so that we made 
almost as many tumbles as steps. 

“We were well-nigh used up when 
a gleam of light enabled us to make 
out a stable. we crawled to- 
wards it, we found a great stack of 
straw quite near it. We climbed up 
on it and made a hole in the top 
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to creep in. As we were chilled 
through, especially our feet, we put 
them under each other’s arm-pits, 
lying so that my head was opposite 
my companion’s. We were just be- 
ginning to get warm when some 
large dogs, scenting us, came running 
up barking furiously. At this noise 
the people ran out of the farm-house 
and tried to drive us off with stones. 
This new kind of hail did not suffer 
us to remain in our quarters, and fear 
of the dogs prevented our leaving 
them. I then thought it high time 
to speak, and my skill in getting up 
tears served my turn here as it had 
already done in getting us off when 
arrested as deserters. So I began to 
shout out in Latin: Mos sumus pau- 
peres peregrini. 


Italian also, it informed these good 
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people who we were. ‘They took 
pity on us, called off their dogs, and 
left us to pass the rest of the night in 
peace. 

“« After many hardships and suffer- 
reached Ancona. Alas! 
the wretched con- 
dition to which my vagabond lif 
had reduced me! 


ings we 
who can express 
From head to foot, 
everything about me 
ror. 


inspired hor- 
I was barefooted, having been 
obliged to throw away my shoes, 
which were broken and galled me. 
My shirt was rotting, my tattered 
clothes swarmed with my 
uncombed head was filled with so 
horrible a disease that it swarmed 
with and 
loathsome stench. 


vermin, 


matter of 
. . It was only 
at Ancona that I was aware of th 
extent of this disease, when 
scratching it I found a worm on my 
hand. At the sight of this my con 
sternation was unspeakable. ‘ Must 
I, then,’ I said to myself, ‘in punish- 
ment of my villanies, be eaten alive 
by worms and vermin? JI no longer 
wonder that when I take off my hat 
before people, they show wonder 


worms most 


on 
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and horror at the sight. What is to 
become of me? Am |] not a sicken- 
ing sight to all the world? O sad 
chastisement of my pride!’ 

“ After all, I resumed courage as I 
approached the Holy House of Lo- 
retto. Perhaps the Blessed Virgin, 
who performs so many miracles in 
this sacred spot in favor of the 
wretched, will take pity on my mise- 
ry! Ah! why had I not then the 
knowledge I subsequently acquired 
of the wonders wrought by her in 
that sanctuary in favor of soul and 
body ? I should have had a far diffe- 
rent confidence in her power and 
goodness ! 

“ Although I invoked her coldly 
enough, she showed me that, inde- 
pendently of our merit and disposi- 
tion, she is pleased to exercise to- 
wards us the duties of a real mother ; 
and as one of these duties is to see 
to the cleanliness of their children, 
thou didst regard me in that light, 
O Blessed Virgin! unworthy as I was 
and am to be adopted by thee as thy 
son. Thou didst inspire a young 
man whom I was never able to dis- 
cover with the will and power to 
heal my head. ‘Thou knowest better 
than I how it was accomplished. 
Yet I will not omit in token of grati- 
tude to set down what I know. 

“ On leaving the Holy House of 
Mary, an unknown who 
seemed to be a young man and who 
was perhaps an angel, said to me 
with an air and tone of pity: ‘My 
dear boy, what a wretched head you 
have! Come, follow me, I will try to 
apply some remedy.’ I followed 
him: he took me outside the church, 
behind a large pillar, where no one 
passed. Having reached this retired 
spot, he made me sit down, and bade 
me remove my hat. I obeyed. He 
cut off all my hair with scissors, rub- 
bed my poor head with a white cloth, 
and, without my feeling any pain, 
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entirely removed all trace of the dis- 
ease and its hideous accompani- 
ments. He then put my hat on 
again. I thanked him for his char- 
ity ; he left me, and I am yet to see 
a better physician or experience a 
more wretched disease. 

“ Tf the least lady had done me this 
service by her lowest valet, should I 
not render her all possible thanks ? 
And if, after such a charity, she 
had offered always to serve me in 
the same way, how should I not feel 
bound to honor, obey, and love her 
all my life! Pardon, Queen of an- 
gels and of men! pardon me, that 
after receiving from thee so many 
marks convincing me that thou hast 
adopted me as thy son, I have been 
so ungrateful as for whole years to 
act more as a slave of Satan than 
the child of a Virgin Mother. Oh! 
how good and charitable art thou, 
since, in spite of the obstacles my sins 
have raised to thy graces, thou hast 
never ceased to draw me towards 
good ; till thou hast caused me to be 
admitted into the holy Society of 
Jesus, thy Son. 

“ My comrade and I resumed the 
road to Rome, after spending three 
days at Loretto; but God stopped 
me at Terni, in Umbnia, to change 
my beggar life for a place as valet. 
I was begging from door to door as 
usual, when a venerable old man, a 
doctor of laws, invited me _ to 
stay with him to attend him in the 
house and accompany him to town. 
I was so weary of my beggar’s trade 
that I readily accepted the citizen’s 
offer to become his lackey ; I even did 
the lowest tasks, for there was noth- 
ing that did not seem sweet and hon- 
orable compared to the hardships 
and humiliations which had made 
me loathe my mendicant life. 

“ Thad been some time at Terni, but 
as I had not picked up enough Ital- 
ian to confess in that language, I 
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made my confession in Latin to a 
father of the Society of Jesus, After 
my confession, he questioned me as 
to my studies. I told him that I 
was in rhetoric when I allowed my- 
self to be led astray. He manifest- 
ed the regret he felt to see me reduc- 
ed to sod low a condition after start- 
ing so well in my education. He 
urged me to resume my studies ; and 
to facilitate this he proposed, if I 
chose, to have me received into the 
college, where I would advance in 
science and virtue. I took his pro- 
posal ill, imagining he wished to 
make a Jesuit of me; but in the se- 
quel I had every reason to believe 
that this wise religious merely wished 
to give me at first the place of a 
young secular who taught the lowest 
class in the college. Would to God 
I had then commenced to do so! 
How many sins I should have avoid- 
ed! I did indeed go two days after 
to see the father and remind him of 
it, but as I did not know his name, I 
was stupid enough to ask for ‘the 
father who heard my confession.’ 
The scholars in the college yard to 
whom I put this question roared at 
my folly, and that was enough to send 
me back quicker than I came. 
However, I asked the doctor whom 
I served what kind of people the 
Jesuits were. He answered me 
carelessly that they received only 
persons of rank and talent, that their 
order was less austere than others, 
and that you could leave it even after 
taking the vows. These last traits 
with which he described them did 
not displease me. I would willingly 
have entered among them for a time. 
I was not yet fit for the kingdom of 
God, as I looked behind me before 
putting my hand to the plough. 

“ As I began to understand Italian, 
I read devotional books in that lan- 
guage, and among the rest one, Zhe 
Lives of the Fathers of the Desert, in- 
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spired me with the desire of becom- 
ing a hermit. Thereupon, without 
consulting any one, I left my master’s 
house with the view of going to bury 
myself in some wilderness in France 
after I had visited Rome. 

“ As I left the city I met my doc- 
tor’s daughter, and explained my in- 
tention to her, so that they should 
not be alarmed at my sudden disap- 
pearance. After I had travellea a 
few leagues, 1 thought I would try 
whether I could live on herbs like the 
anchorites. I took some growing 
wheat, put it in my mouth, chewed 
it, but could not swallow it, so I fell 
back on my trade of beggar, which 
did not prevent my suffering consid- 
erably from hunger, even in Rome, 
for I did not know the religious 
houses where alms were given at 
stated days and hours. The noviti- 
ate of the Jesuits at St. Andrew’s is 
one of these charitable places, and 
the only one I knew. Although my 
would-be vocation to the eremitical 
life was somewhat shaken, I started 
from Rome intending to return to 
France. Retracing the same road 
I came by, I reached Terni, but 
not daring to return to my master, I 
retired to a soap-maker of my ac- 
quaintance, where I spent the night. 
The next morning he told the doctor, 
who was good enough to invite me 
backtohisservice. Iatonceaccepted 
his offer, renouncing for ever beg- 
gary, for which I had now a greater 
horror than ever. 

“ My good master had an intimate 
friend called Il Signore Capitone, 
who some time after my return to 
Terni told my doctor that he would 
like to have me at his house as tutor to 
his two sons, who were studying at the 
college of the Society of Jesus. My 
master consented, and, after speaking 
to me, sent me to his friend. I was 
received with open arms, and present- 
ed the next day to our fathers, who 
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put me in rhetoric. I was not long 
studying under them without feeling 
stimulated to imitate the virtues 
which I admired in these worthy ser- 
vants of God. One thing prevented 
openness with my confessor, and it 
was that I could not bring myself to 
acknowledge my low birth, for up to 
this time I had boasted that my fa- 
ther was a procureur du roi (district 
attorney), and I was ashamed to un- 
say it or keep on saying it.. Several 
months rolled on in this combat of 
nature and grace, the latter pressing 
me to declare my vocation, the 
former preventing it. However, God, 
wishing me to be received into the 
Society, prepared the occasion. 

“ A young ecclesiastic paid by the 
fathers taught one of the lower classes, 
but, getting tired of it, asked to be re- 
lieved. They cast their eyes on me, 
and promised me the same salary. 
The gentleman with whom I dwelt 
consenting, I became regent or teach- 
er. God gave me grace to economize 
my earnings, and when I had a pretty 
good sum I divided it between the 
churches and the poor. I even tried 
to imitate at least in something the 
great St. Nicholas, by throwing some 
money one night into a house where 
there was a girl in want. 

“Our Lord rewarded me well for 
these liberalities by the great grace 
he did me by calling me strongly to 
the religious state. One day among 
others, while they were celebrating in 
the church the feast of Blessed Fran- 
cis Borgia, not then canonized, I was 
so touched by the sermon of the 
Jesuit father that, to follow as far as 
I could the example of the blessed 
Francis, I made a vow to leave the 
world and enter religion either 
among the Jesuits, if they were will- 
ing to receive me, or, in case they 
deemed me unworthy of that favor, 
among the Capuchins or Recollects.” 

We will not follow his account of 
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some interior struggles that followed. 
When the provincial of the order ar- 
rived at Terni, the accounts given were 
so favorable that Chaumonot was re- 
ceived and sent with good letters to 
the novitiate of St. Andrew’s at 
Rome. “I was twenty-one years 
old,” says he, “ when I entered the no- 
vitiate May 18, 1632.” But he did 
not finish it there. A nobleman had 
founded a novitiate at Florence, and 
young Chaumonot with others was 
sent there six months after his en- 
trance. The master of novices here, 
less austere than his former one, en- 
couraged him to reveal the great de- 
ception that troubied his conscience. 

“One of the first things I asked 
this second master of novices was 
that, to punish my pride, he should 
question me in public as to the con- 
dition of my parents, my coming into 
Italy, and how I had been employed. 
I hoped thus to expiate to some ex- 
tent my faults, and especially the 
falsehood I had uttered to conceal 
my low birth. He consented. One 
day, when all the novitiate was as- 
sembled, he questioned me on all 
these points. God gave me grace 
to practise the humiliation which he 
had inspired, and I publicly declared 
who I was, how and why I had left 
France, and what had been my ad- 
ventures in Italy. The holy man 
added to my avowal as I had pro- 
posed making it, another act of mor- 
tification that I had not counted on. 
He told me to sing one of my vil- 
lage songs, and for this purpose made 
me mount on a trunk as my stage. 
I tried to obey, but the music was 
not long. My memory could bring 
up only a dancing tune. I started 
it. After the first couplet, the father 
stopped me, crying: ‘Shame! what 
a ridiculous song! If you don’t 
know a better one, never sing again.’” 

His joy in the abode of religion 
was unbounded. To find himself 
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admitted among young men so far 
superior to him in all that the world 
esteems, gave him constant occa- 
sions for zeal and fervor. Yet his 
trials were not ended. The health 
which had stood the hardships of his 
gipsy life now became so impaired 
that there was, some hesitation whe- 
ther he should be allowed to take 
his vows. 

But heaven favored his desires. He 
returned to Rome, and was thence 
sent to the college at Fermo, to his 
intense delight; for it was but a short 
distance from that Holy House 
which was to his last breath the one 
beloved spot of earth to his warm 
heart, throbbing with love for the 
Holy Family. 

He easily won permission to make 
a pilgrimage to that shrine; and the 
young French runaway of 
days, a spectacle to excite pity and 
horror, would not now be recognized 
in the talented young Italian Jesuit, 
Calmanotti. His mother tongue 
even was lost, but a’ French father 
at Loretto gave him some books in 
his native language, and urged him 
to recover it. After a time it came 
back, and he could read with ease. 

As a teacher, he won-the favor of 
his pupils and his superiors, for he 
seemed to possess the donum fame, 
that singular gift which constitutes 
popularity, and wins its way with 
men of all nations and places. 

While pursuing his theology at 
Rome, he became acquainted with 
Father Poncet de la Riviére, a Pari- 
sian Jesuit just completing his divini- 
ty course in the Holy City, destined at 
a later day to be hurried through 
Northern New York by savage cap- 
tors and to reach the Mohawk amid 
torture and suffering. 

One day this father placed in the 
hands of his young and brilliant 
countryman one of those Jesuit Re/a- 
tions our bibliomaniacs now prize so 
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highly. Chaumonot read with won 
der and excited interest the narrative 
of the heroic Brébeuf and his call for 
religious to labor with him in con- 
verting the Indians of New France. 
To him it was a personal call, and 
he responded. 
but he applied for everything, per- 
mission to abridge his course of stu- 
dy, permission to be ordained, per- 
mission to start as early as possible 
for France to catch the ships on their 
annual voyage. 

Yet with all eagerness and 
haste, he clung to one spot of Italy. 
He could not leave it without kneel- 
ing once more as a pilgrim in the 
Santa Casa, and bearing it in his 
heart of hearts to the New World. 
till he could erect there a Loretto on 
the model of that he so revered. 
His devotion to the Holy Family led 
him to adopt the name of Joseph 
and Mary, and to choose for saying 
his first Mass the Loretto Chapel, 
erected after the model of the Santa 
Casa by Cardinal Pallotti. 

An unfortunate 
biography prevents our following him 
through France, 
meeting with his family and his long 
farewell. The 
believe, readily pardoned the esca- 


There were obstacles, 


his 





hiatus in his aut 
and witnessing his 


uncle, we can weli 
pade of one who was now showing 
and 
while the mother must have pressed 
to her heart the son now more than 
ever dear to her. 

The Canada fleet 
Dieppe, and thither Chaumonot and 
Poncet bent their way. ‘The fleet 
and its voyage are historical. As 
the old chronicle remarks, it bore “a 
College of Jesuits, a House of Hos- 
pital Nuns, and an Ursuline Con- 
vent,” the last accompanied by Ma- 
dame de la Peltrie, the foundress 
and Mother Mary of the Incarna- 
tion, as first superior. Of the 
Hospital Nuns—whose contemplated 
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establishment was endowed by Riche- 
lieu’s niece, the Duchess d’Aiguil- 
lon, and the great cardinal himself— 
Mary Guenet of St. Ignatius had in 
chapter been appointed to assume 
direction. ‘The passage of the ocean 
was not without its risks. Riche- 
lieu’s attempt to create a French 
navy, and his motto, so adroitly allud- 
ing to the arms of France: 


“ Florent quoque lilia pronto” 
(E’en on the waters lilies bloom), 


had excited jealousy, and cruisers, 
privateers of all kinds, were ready to 
sweep away the cargoes destined for 
the colonies the far-sighted minister 
sought to create. 

But fearless of this danger the fleet 
swept out of Dieppe on the 4th of 
May, 1639, and the convent life, with 
almost daily Masses, made the flag- 
ship vie in its regularity with the 
time-honored monasteries of the Old 
World. 

But if the danger of hostile cruis- 
ers did not alarm them, the feast of 
the Holy Trinity came with a new 
peril. Dense fogs hung over the 
bosom of the ocean while the Mass- 
es were Offered. Just as they had 
risen from their adoration, a sailor on 
the deck shrieked: “ Mercy! mercy ! 
ve are all lost!” Through the Jift- 
ing vapors he caught, within two fa- 
thoms of the ship’s side, the flash and 
the glitter of ice. While all sank in 
prayer, offering vows and Masses, 
and the Ursuline Sister St. Joseph 
began to chant the Litany of Loret- 
to, the vanishing mist showed them 
the fearful extent of their danger. 
The iceberg towered high above their 
topmast, its summit still wreathed in 
a cloud of mist, while far and wide it 
extended over the sea. ‘“ You would 
have called it a city,” says Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation, “ and there 
are cities which are far less extensive 
than this berg,” with turrets and 
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spires, streets and dwellings, as it 
were of crystal. 

The sails were straining, the wind 
being full in their favor, and the ice- 
berg advancing. All passed in a 
moment. Captain Bontems’ voice 
rang out, but providentially the man 
at the wheel, appalled by terror, gave 
a wrong movement, the wind sud- 
denly changed, and the vessel was 
saved, as the ice fairly grazed it, 
and bore away from the magnificent 
object that so recently sent a thrill 
through every heart—even the best 
pilots averring that it was a miracle, 
as no human skill could have saved 
them. 

Still storms and fogs delayed the 
ships, and it was not till the 15th of 
July that they entered the port of 
Tadoussac on the lower St. Law- 
rence. ‘Transferred to a fishing- 
smack, the whole party were here de- 
tained several days, but at last on 
the rst of August reached the lower 
town of Quebec. 

The gallant Knight of Malta, 
Huault de Montmagny, Governor- 
General of Canada, received them at 
the wharf, and the city made it a 
general holiday. As the nuns step- 
ped on the American soil which was 
to be the scene of their labors for 
God and the Indians, they knelt to 
kiss the earth, All then proceeded to 
the church, where a Te Deum was 
chanted. 

Father Chaumonot was not to lin- 
ger long at Quebec. A Jetter of Au- 
gust 7th announces that he with three 
other fathers was about to start for the 
Huron country. Hisstormy sea voy- 
age of three months was followed by a 
month’s journey over the rivers and 
lakes and through the vast forests of 
the New World. On the roth of Sep- 
tember, the six Hurons ran their 
bark canoe ashore at the end of 
Lake Tsirorgi, where Father Jerome 
Lalemant was at the moment in 
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a rude cabin he had recently thrown 
up. 

Chaumonot was on the field of 
his labor. Strange indeed was all 
around him. “ Our dwellings are of 
bark, like those of the Indians, with 
no partitions except for the chapel. 
For want of table and furniture, we 
eat on the ground and drink out of 
bark. Our kitchen and refectory 
furniture consists of a great wooden 
dish full of sagamity, which I can com- 
pare to nothing but the paste used 
for wall paper. Our bed is bark 
with a thin blanket; sheets we have 
none, even in sickness ; but the great- 
est inconvenience is the smoke, which, 
for want of a chimney, fills the whole 
cabin.” 

“ Our manner of announcing the 
Word of God to the Indians is not 
to go up into a pulpit and preach in 
a public place; we must visit each 
house separately, and by the fire ex- 
plain the mysteries of our holy faith 
to those who choose to listen to it.” 

The superior soon recognized in 
the young father—to whom the Hu- 
rons gave the name of Oronhiague- 
hee (the Bearer of Heaven)—a great 
facility for languages, as well as zeal, 
courage, and perseverance. 

Father Chaumonot began his 
Huron labors at a critical moment. 
The mission among the Wyandot 
tribes, renewed by the great apostle 
Brébeuf soon after the restoration of 
Canada to France, bad been fruitful 
in crosses and gave little to encour- 
age the ministers of religion. 

Most of these Indians, obdurate in 
their errors and superstitions, not 
only turned a deaf ear to the teach- 
ings of the missionaries, but, regard- 
ing them as powerful sorcerers, attri- 
buted to them every misfortune that 
befel the tribe or any individual. In 
those wild communities, every one 
rights his own wrongs, real or imagin- 
ary. Hence the fearless Jesuits actual- 
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ly carried their lives in their hands, 
never free from danger, or without 
the probability of being tomahawked. 

The flotilla that brought up Father 
Chaumonot and Poncet carried also 
the deadly small-pox. As it devas- 
tated town after town, the missiona- 
ries were compelled to bear the re- 
sponsibility of this new scourge. 
Their very efforts to reach the sick, 
to baptize and instruct, were resisted 
with superstitious terror; they were 
driven from cabins; and often, on 
reaching a town, would find every 
lodge closed against them. 

Their crosses were cut down, the 
crucifix torn from their necks, the 
tomahawk often menaced their lives 
while on their errands of mercy or at 
prayer in their cabins. 

It was a position to appall the 
stoutest heart. Yet Chaumonot en- 
tered on his work with alacrity and 
courage, fit associate for those who 
had already braved all the risks and 
perils. None faltered or hesitated. 

They took, however, at this time 
an important step. To enable them 
to act more independently and give 
them at all times a place for retreats, 
as well as a centre of mission work, 
they established St. Mary’s, the first 
mission settlement in the West. It 
was on the river Wye, easy of access 
from all the towns where they had 
been laboring. From it the fathers, 
generally two together, proceeded to 
the towns assigned as their field of 
labor. 

The large fortified town of Ossos- 
sane was entrusted to Father Rague- 
neau, and Chaumonot was named 
his assistant. Here the opposition 
and obduracy were such that they 
had actually driven out the mission- 
aries, ‘The young Jesuit went forth 
bravely into this hardened field— 
Ossossane and twelve neighboring 
towns. 

In St. Teresa, as the missionaries 
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styled one of these villages, a young 
man solicited instruction and seemed 
to hear it with pleasure. While Fa- 
ther Ragueneau was speaking, an- 
other Indian rushed furiously in and 
ordered the two missionaries to be 
gone. As Father Ragueneau rose, 
the young man whom he had been 
instructing sprang upon him, tore his 
crucifix violently from his neck, and, 
brandishing his tomahawk, bade him 
prepare to die. “I fear not death,” 
said Ragueneau; “ you should thank 
me for what I have just taught you. 
If you wish to kill me I shall not 
fly, for death will place me in 
heaven.” His tomahawk was raised, 
and he dealt the blow. “ Father 
Chaumonot and I thought that we 
that moment beheld our long-cher- 
ished desire gratified,” but the blow 
was averted—how they knew not. 
As he raised his hatchet again his arm 
was caught. 

One day the two fathers were 
passing near a cabin full of sick 
Hurons, whom they were not permit- 
tedtosee. A bright little boy ran out 
and welcomed them with kind words. 
His danger of taking the epidemic 
touched them. Father Ragueneau 
felt impelled not to lose the opportu- 
nity which Providence seemed to 
offer them to baptize him, and he 
asked our young missionary to baptize 
him secretly. Father Chaumonot 
took up a handful of snow, and, melt- 
ing it in his hand, poured it upon his 
head. The little fellow smiled, and 
then, as though he had accomplished 
his errand, ran back to his death- 
stricken home. A few days later 
they heard that he had sunk under 
the fatal mdlady. 

The next year he was sent to the 
Arendaenronnon with Father Dan- 
iel. As the great object was to learn 
the language, his experienced com- 
panion made him daily visit a certain 
number of cabins and pick up all the 


words he could, writing them down. 
“So great a repugnance had I to 
making these visits,” he tells us, 
“that every time I entered a cabin 
I seemed to be going to the torture, 
so much did I shrink from the rail- 
leries to which I was subjected.” 

After this rude apprenticeship he 
set out with the great Father Bré- 
beuf to attempt to establish a mission 
among the Attiwandaronk, a tribe 
lying on both sides of the Niagara, 
or, as they called it and one of their 
towns near the Senecas, Onguiaahra. 
This tribe, fiercer and more brutal 
than the Hurons, had hitherto ob- 
served a neutrality between them 
and the Iroquois—a fact which led 
the French to call them the Neutral 
Nation. A journey of four days 
and nights through the woods from 
Teananstayae on the Huron frontier 
brought them to Kandoucho, the first 
of the Neuter towns, 

In the beginning they were well 
received, and all awaited the return 
of the great chief Tsohahissen from 
war, there being no one in his ab 
sence to treat with them; but gra 
dually pagan Hurons came, and re- 
presented the missionaries as great 
magicians who sought their ruin. 
Then every door was closed against 
them, and they often nearly perished 
at night, deprived of all shelter. 
After visiting eighteen towns, they 
sadly turned back towards Kan- 
doucho, but the snow came on so 
rapidly that they could not proceed 
beyond Teotongniaton. ‘There they 
found a charitable woman who not 
only welcomed them to her cabin, 
but during their twenty-five days’ 
stay was their patient and intelligent 
instructor in her language, enabling 
them to adapt the dictionary and 
grammar of the Huron language to 
that of this nation. 

Yet even this good woran could 
not protect her guests from all injury. 
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A crazy fellow in her cabin spat up- 
on Father Chaumonot, tore his cas- 
sock, and kept up such a din that 
they could not sleep, and tore from 
their persons any object that took his 
fancy. 

After a stay of four months and a 
half they finally abandoned this field, 
and the Neuter Nation rejected its 
last call, for it was soon after de- 
stroyed by the Iroquois. 

Still greater suffering awaited him. 
With the early summer he joined Fa- 
ther Daniel once more. ‘They enter- 
ed the cabin of a dying woman in 
the town of St. Michael to baptize 
her; one of her relatives, incensed 
at this, awaited them without, and as 
Father Chaumonot issued forth tore 
off his hat with one hand, and with 
the other dealt him a terrible blow 
with a stone. “I was stunned by 
the blow,” says he, “ and the assassin 
seized his tomahawk to finish me, 
but Father Daniel wrested it from 
his hands. I was taken to our host’s 
cabin, where another Indian was my 
charitable physician. Seeing the 
large tumor I had on my head, he 
took another sharp stone to make 
some incision, through which he en- 
deavored to press out all the extrava- 
sated blood, and then bathed the top 
of my head with cold water, in which 
some pounded roots were steeped. 
He took some of this infusion into 
his mouth and squirted it into the 
incisions. This treatment was so 
successful that I was soon well. God 
was satisfied with my desire of mar- 
tyrdom, or rather deemed me un- 
worthy to die a victim to the hatred 
of the first of our sacraments.” 

Amid such men, with all the hor- 
rors of war—for the Iroquois from 
New York were gradually conquer- 
ing the land—Chaumonot labored 
on, suffering in health but undaunted 
and unappalled, even when, in 1648, 
Father Daniel perished in his village. 
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and in the following March Father 
Brébeuf and his young associate Ga- 
briel Lalemant underwent the fearful 
torture which gave them the highest 
crown among our martyrs. 

A general panic seized the Hurons 
after this last blow. “At the time 
of this greatest defeat of the Huron 
nation,” says Father Chaumonot, “ | 
had charge of a town almost entire- 
ly Christian. The Iroquois, having 
attacked the villages about ten miles 
off, gave our braves a chance to sal- 
ly out and attack them; but the en- 
emy were in greater force than they 
supposed, and our men were defeated, 
Two days after their defeat news 
came that all our warriors were kill- 
ed or taken. It was midnight when 
the intelligence came, and at once 
every cabin resounded with wailing, 
sobs, and piteous cries. You could 
hear nothing but wives bewailing their 
husbands, mothers mourning for their 
sons, and relatives lamenting the 
death or captivity of those nearest to 
them. Thereupon an old man, justly 
fearing lest the Iroquois might dash on 
the town, now deprived of its defend- 
ers, began to run through the town 
crying: ‘Fly! fly! let us escape; 
the hostile army is coming to take 
us.’ 

“ At this cry I ran out and _has- 
tened from cabin to cabin to baptize 
the catechumens, confess the neo- 
phytes, and arm all with prayer. 
As I made my round I saw that they 
were all abandoning the place, to take 
refuge with a nation about thirty-three 
miles distant. I followed these poor 
fugitives with the view of giving them 
spiritual aid, and as I did not even 
think of taking any provisions, I 
made the whole journey without eat- 
ing or drinking or ever feeling any 
fatigue. While marching on, I 
thought only and busied myself only 
with administering consolation to my 
flock, instructing some, confessing 
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others, baptizing those who had not 
yet received that sacrament. As it 
was still winter, I was forced to ad- 
minister baptism with snow-water 
melted in my hands. What showed 
me Clearly that my strength in flight 
was given me from on high, is that a 
Frenchman in the party, a man in- 
comparably stronger in constitution 
than I, almost perished on the way, 
spent with weariness and overexer- 
tion.” 

He was with the surviving mission- 
aries when they committed to the 
grave at St. Mary’s the bodies of 
Brébeuf and Lalemant ; and when ti- 
dings came of Garnier’s heroic death, 
and of Chabanel’s disappearance, he 
accompanied the Hurons who fled 
to St. Joseph’s Island in Lake Huron. 
There is nothing in the annals of the 
missions more touching than Father 
Chaumonot’s letters describing the 
fearful sufferings of the fugitives 
there. 

When they at last resolved to seek 
a refuge at Quebec with their allies 
the French, Father Chaumonot bore 
them company, bidding adieu to the 
land which for eleven years had been 
the constant scene of his labors. 

No missionary had more thorough- 
ly entered into the Indian character 
or identified himself with them in 
thought. To him, therefore, they 
gave the name which the illustrious 
Brébeuf had borne, that of Hechon ; 
and he was naturally the one to 
whose direction they were commit- 
ted on Isle Orleans. 

His labors on the Huron language 
were now probably completed. He 
had thoroughly mastered it, and drew 
up a grammar and dictionary, which 
continued for years to be the guide, 
not only for Huron, but for all the 
kindred Iroquois languages. “It 
pleased God,” he says, “to give my 
work so much benediction, that there 
is no turn or subtlety in Huron, nor 
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manner of expression, that I am not 
acquainted with, or have not, so to 
say, discovered.” This knowledge 
he attributed as much to prayer as to 
his natural talent and assiduity. 

His grammar was published some 
years since in the second volume of 
the Collections of the Quebec Lite- 
rary and Historical Society, and is 
one of the most important of those 
linguistic treasures which American 
ethnology owes to the early Catholic 
missionaries. 

Father Chaumonot had scarcely 
organized his Huron church on Isle 
Orleans when he was summoned to 
a new field. The Iroquois, their 
hands reeking with the blood of 
Goupil, Jogues, Daniel, Brébeuf, Lale- 
mant, Garnier, asked for missionaries. 
They began to respect the faith which 
gave such heroes, able to read the 
grandeur of Christianity in the vir- 
tues of its apostles. 

Father le Moyne had led the way 
to Onondaga. Dablon and Chau- 
monot followed, In a general as- 
sembly of the cantons, Father Chau- 
monot proclaimed the faith with such 
eloquence, and in a style so adapted 
to reach the Indian mind, that the 
Indians lost their cold indifference, 
and applauded loudly, while Father 
Dablon himself listened in wonder 
to the language of his fellow-mis- 
sioner. The mission was established. 
Huron captives formed a nucleus, 
around which gathered Iroquois con- 
verts, warriors and matrons, sachems 
and orators. 

There was no sparing of vice. 
Amid all the suspicion that lurked 
in the Indian mind against the 
motives of the missionaries, and com- 
pelled constant discourses and apolo- 
gies, the fearless missionaries rebuked 
them for their evil life. 

Once, when accusations were made 
that the blackgowns came to di- 
minish their numbers and blight their 
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race, Father Chaumonot boldly retort- 
ed the charge on the men, and showed 
them that, by their infidelity and 
harshness to their wives, their divor- 
ces, abandoning them, and overtask- 
ing their strength, they caused the 
death of their children, and were 
forced to adopt captives to fill their 
cabins. Christian marriage alone, he 
showed them, could save the race 
from extermination. 

This advocacy of woman’s real 
rights closed the mouths of his as- 
sailants, and so won the women of 
Onondaga to the cause of Christian- 
ity that they wished to render public 
thanks to the fearless missionary. 
They gave him a great banquet, to 
which they came adorned in all their 
finest ornaments, to dance to the 
cadence of two native minstrels, 
while they sang his praises and 
thanked him for his advocacy. 

Strange that alarmed statisticians 
in this country point now to the same 
causes as producing the rapid de- 
cline in the birth-rate of the Ameri- 
cans as a people, while the church, 
echoing Chaumonot’s sermon of two 
centuries ago, points to the sacrament 
of matrimony as the only sure hope 
for the country. 

The Onondaga mission of 1655 is 
full of beautiful details. Its end was 
strange and romantic. A plot formed 
for the destruction of all the French 
was baffled by a secret flight, so 
adroitly managed that the Indians 
believed that the French had become 
invisible. 

Montreal was the next field of our 
missionary. Here, in 1663, with the 
aid of Madame d’Ailleboust, Mar- 
garet Bourgeoys, foundress of the 
Congregation Sisters, Mother de Bré- 
soles, of the Hétel Dieu, and other 
pious persons, he founded a society 
which has for its model the Holy 
House of Nazareth, to which he was 
so devoted, and which has for two 
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hundred years been the instrument of 
incalculable good in Canada—one of 
the mighty aids in maintaining the 
family faith and family piety—the 
Society of the Holy Family. Amid 
our great wants is such a society, to 
sanctify Christian families, by model- 
ling them on that of Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph. 

The remnant of his Huron flock 
had gathered beneath the fort of 
Quebec, but before he returned per- 
manently to them he was sent as 
chaplain to Fort Richelieu, at the 
mouth of the Sorel. Adapting him- 
self to any life, he labored among 
those committed to him with his ha- 
bitual zeal. He soon gained the 
hearts, not only of the private soldiers, 
but of the officers; and established 
among them regular practices of piety. 
One officer, touched by his words and 
example, hung up his sword at the 
altar, and, receiving in due time holy 
orders, was for many years a devoted 
missionary in Nova Scotia; while a 
soldier, formed by Father Chaumonot, 
devoted himself to the service of the 
missionaries, and became an excellent 
teacher. 

At last he is with his Hurons, never 
to leave them. He reared for them 
the Chapel of Notre Dame de Foye, 
so called after a celebrated shrine of 
Mary near Dinan. A copy of the 
miraculous statue there venerated ex- 
cited the devotion of his flock, and 
was the instrument of God's blessings 
and favors. To commemorate these, 
the Hurons, through Father Chau- 
monot, sent to the Old World shrine 
a wampum belt with the inscription, 
“ Beata que credidisti,” and this token 
of Indian homage was laid before the 
altar of Our Lady with the offerings of 
kings and princes. Others followed the 
example, and to this day celebrated 
shrines in Belgium, France, and Italy 
preserve the wampum belts sent 
from the depths of our forests by 
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the converts of our early mission- 
aries. 

Six years later, the wants of the 
Indians compelled them to select a 
new site, where unbroken land and 
fuel were abundant. When it was 
chosen, Father Chaumonot carried 
out a long-cherished design, and with 
the alms of the Children of Mary in 
Europe and America erected a brick 
chapel of the exact dimensions and 
arrangement of the Santa Casa of 
Loretto. It soon became a renowned 
pilgrimage for the supernatural favors 
obtained there. And here in this fav- 
ored sanctuary the servant of Mary 
spent nearly a quarter of a century, 
giving his time to God and his 
neighbor. Herose at two, spent four 
or five hours in prayer or contempla- 
tion, recited his office, said Mass, 
preaching almost daily, then attended 
to the affairs of the mission, instruct- 
ing some of his colleagues in Huron, 
catechising children; after a slight 
repast at noon, he again spent some 
time in prayer, and visited some ca- 
bins to give special instructions. At 
nightfall, his chapel was filled for 
evening prayer, and with his private 
devotions he closed his day. 

In 1689, he celebrated at the Ca- 
thedral of Quebec the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his first Mass, being the first 
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one who had ever there attained such 
years of ministry. ‘The Governor 
and Intendant, with many other per- 
sons of distinction, sought the privi- 
lege of receiving at the hands of the 
venerable priest on this day. 

At the close of the year 1692, he 
began to sink under a complication 
of disorders, and was conveyed to 
Quebec. He rallied for a time, but 
after suffering intense pains, which he 
bore with unshaken patience and ad- 
mirable piety, he died the death of a 
saint. As such, his austerities, his 
mortifications, his uninterrupted union 
with God, his zeal and love for his 
neighbor, had long caused him to be 
regarded. All gathered around his 
venerated remains seeking some 
relic, and many afflicted in soul or 
body sought his intercession—as docu- 
ments show, not without effect. His 
funeral was the most imposing yet 
seen in Canada. Such was the re- 
pute of his sanctity that even Fron- 
tenac, the Governor-General, bitter 
and fanatical in his hostility to the 
Jesuits, attended, as well as the Bish- 
op of Quebec, who had long revered 
the aged missionary. 

None who beheld his unpromis- 
ing start in life could have dream- 
ed of such a career or of such a 
close. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA. * 


THE contents of this book, put 
forward with all the apparent sanction 
possible of the sect that employs Mr. 
Butler, may be looked upon as the 
quintessence of all that has been or 
can be said on the subject of mis- 
sions in Hindostan, by a writer who 
feels that he has a claim to challenge 
our attention and command our 
belief. That it is orthodox in char- 
acter, according to the notions of his 
class, cannot be doubted in view of 
the official position of the author, 
and the innumerable extracts from 


the Old and New Testaments, parti- 
cularly the former, with which its 
pages are interspersed ; quotations the 
frequency of which, if not reflecting 
much credit on the reverend doctor 
by their charity or appositeness, give 


to the work an air of ponderous 
learning and holiness that must be 
highly relished by his brother Metho- 
dists. But in justice to the author, it 
must be said that he does not alto- 
gether confine himself to the sacred 
writers. When the grandeur of the 
pagan temples or the horrors of Mo- 
hammedanism become too great 
even for his descriptive powers, he 
freely draws on that profane child 
of the muses, Tom Moore, whose 
merits, however, he is careful, in his 
clerical capacity, to depreciate by 
assuring us that the author of Zad/a 
Rookh “was for a good part of his 
life a Romanist”’; an objection which 
he seems to forget might be urged 
with equal truthfulness against the 
majority of the gifted minds of the 
past eighteen centuries, and even 


* The Land of the Veda, Being Personal Re- 
miniscences of India, etc. By Rev. William 
Butler, D.D. Nevr York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
1872, 


against the inspired penmen of the 
New Testament and the fathers of 
the church. 

However, aside from the at- 
tractions of the work in an artistic 
point of view, we do no injustice in 
selecting it as a very favorable speci- 
men of this sort of literature, and, 
recognizing its author as a tried and 
approved servant of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, we shall proceed 
to gather from its veritable pages a 
history of his labors, sufferings, 
and triumphs in the cause of Pro- 
testant Christianity. 

India, as our readers are aware, 
is one of the most densely peopled 
and, in one sense, highly civilized 
of Asiatic countries. Its population 
numbers considerably more than 
two hundred millions, or about one- 
sixth of the whole human race, 
speaking many languages and pro- 
fessing various forms of faith. ‘The 
Hindoos, the original inhabitants, 
forming the mass of the people, are 
polytheists, worshipping according to 
the Vedas and other books considered 
sacred, their priests being known to 
the Western world as Brahmins—an 
hereditary religio-social aristocracy, 
the most ancient, and at one time con- 
sidered the most learned, body of men 
in existence. ‘The Mohammedans, 
who are said to amount to some 
twenty-five millions, are the de- 
scendants of the conquerors of the 
eleventh century, and follow more or 
less strictly the teachings of the 
Koran. The Brahminical classes.or 
castes, which are numerous, though 
not enjoying their full immunities 
since the advent of Europeans on 
their shores, are still ardently devoted 
to learning, and indeed, in common 
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with all their countrymen, may be 
said to develop remarkable mental 
acuteness and quick perception, 
though still unfortunately strongly 
attached to the grossest forms of 
idolatry. To wean them from these 
degrading practices, and to introduce 
in their stead the pure teaching of 
the Gospel, has been the professed 
object of the Protestant sects of 
Europe in sending out crowds of 
missionaries and innumerable Bibles 
since the commencement of the cen- 
tury—a work in which some of their 
brothers in this country have not 
been behindhand. But American 
Methodism, until 1856, had no repre- 
sentative in the “land of the Veda,” 
and the Indians up to that time were 
ignorant of its peculiar and manifold 
blessings till Dr. Butler was des- 
patched from Boston to enlighten 
them. He sailed in April, and arriv- 


ed at Bareilly in the autumn of that 
year, where, as he tells us, “his ap- 


pearance caused a great deal of talk 
and excitement.” He was accom- 
panied from Allahabad by a native 
named Joel, wife and child, and, having 
his own wife and two of his children 
with him, he commenced his labors. 
This Joel, who is frequently mention- 
ed in the book, was, it seems, already 
converted, and when transferred to 
Dr. Butler by his spiritual guardians 
they “playfully intimated that Joel 
had been trained a Presbyterian, 
knew the Westminster Catechism, 
and was sound on the five points of 
Calvinism, and that they would 
naturally expect him to continue in 
the faith even though he was going 
with a Methodist missionary; but,’’ 
continues the sly doctor, “I felt 
assured that these things would regu- 
late themselves hereafter”—and he 
was right, for, as he tells us in another 
place, his faithful helper “ was destin- 
ed to become the first native minis- 
ter of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church in India.” He became in a 
manner the corner-stone of the vast 
edifice that was about to be erected 
on the ruins of heathenism. 

We have often heard the anec- 
dote of lending a congregation, 
but this is the first instance, within 
our knowledge, of borrowing, not to 
use a harsher term, a convert; still, 
we can sympathize with honest Joel 
in the confusion of mind he must 
have experienced in discriminating 
between the Christianity of John 
Calvin and that of John Wesley, and 
his mystification at receiving as the 
Word of God two different and dis- 
tinct versions of the same law, not to 
speak of his trying to expound them 
to his audience in his Capacity of 
first native pastor. Still, he was 
a beginning, the nucleus of that 
great conglomeration of religion and 
intelligence about to be called into 
existence by the potent spells of the 
grand magician. Nor was he long 
left alone. There was a Christian 
girl, it seems, named Maria, who had 
formerly been converted by the Ma- 
dras Baptists, but whom Dr. Butler 
speedily reconverted to Methodism. 
“ This precious girl,” says the author, 
“who, of her race and sex in Bareilly, 
alone loved vs for the Gospel’s sake, 
seemed raised up to encourage and 
aid us in our new mission ;” and with 
this encouragement, and two such 
followers, he forthwith set about 
the conversion of Rohilcund, having 
first secured “a furnished house, and 
began to study the language.” 

If there is something absurd in the 
commencement of a Methodist 
church with only a Presbyterian and 
a Baptist, the idea-conveyed in the 
last sentence is excessively ridicu- 
lous. Can we imagine a heaven-ap- 
pointed minister, filled with holy en- 
ergy, sO eager to christianize the 
heathen and elevate his mind that 
he leaves his distant home and two 
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of his (four) children in tears, pene- 
trates into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, and, having made his 
‘‘comfortable arrangements,” estab- 
lished his wife and family, and pro- 
cured two ready-made helpers, quietly 
sits down for the first time to learn 
the language of the highly astute and 
observant people to whom he is sent 
to preach, and consequently ignorant 
of the prejudices and doctrines 
against which he would have to 
combat ? We are not surprised there- 
fore to hear that for several months 
after the establishment of the mis- 
sion Mr. Butler’s congregation, as he 
delights to call it, did not increase 
perceptibly. Says Dr. Russell, a 
Protestant and the correspondent of 
England’s leading journal: “So 
long as a Christian minister can ar- 
gue with a Moulvie or a pundit with 
patience and ingenuity, he will be 
listened to with interest and respect ; 
he will be permitted to expound the 
Scriptures, and to warn his hearers 
against the errors of their faith, pro- 
vided that he refrains from insulting, 
contemptuous, and irritating lan- 
guage; but if he bea mere ignorant, 
illiterate zealot, without any qualifi- 
cation (temporally speaking) except 
a knowledge of Hindostanee and 
good intentions, he may be exposed 
to the laughter, scorn, and even 
abuse of the crowded bazaar in con- 
sequence of his manifest inability to 
meet the subtle objections of his keen 
and practised opponent. From what 
I have heard I regret to state my 
conviction is, that no considerable 
success, so far as human means are 
concerned, can be expected from the 
efforts of those who are like the an- 
cient apostles in all things but their 
inspiration and heavenly help.”* 

In May, 1857, the Sepoy rebellion, 
caused to a great extent by the con- 


* The (London) Times, March 17, 1859. 


duct of just such “ illiterate zealots ” 
and the criminal neglect of the East 
India Company, broke out, and the 
terror extending to Bareilly, the 
foreign women and children were 
ordered to be sent to the mountains 
for safety, Dr. Butler being advised 
to accompany them. After “ prayer- 
fully considering” this message, he 
resolved not to go, not to abandon 
his post in the hour of danger; but, 
with the inconsistency of poor weak 
human nature, from which even mis- 
sionaries, it would appear, are not 
exempt, he tells us that “before go- 
ing to bed we arranged our clothes 
for a hasty flight should any alarm 
be given.” As the doctor is an ad- 


vocate of the superiority of married 
over single missionaries, we give lit- 
erally his own account of the domes- 
tic scene that followed the warning, 
which, to say the least, is very com- 
plimentary to his amiable spouse : 


“As soon as the adjutant had gone, I 
communicated the message to Mrs. But- 
ler. She received it with calmness, and 
we retired to our room to pray together 
for divine direction. After I had con- 
cluded my prayer, she began, and I may 
be excused in saying that such a prayer 
I think I never heard ; a martyr might 
worthily have uttered it, it was so full of 
trust in God and calm submission to his 
will. But when she came to plead for 
the preservation of ‘ these innocent little 
ones,’ she broke down completely. We 
both felt we could die, if such were the 
will of God; but it seemed too hard for 
poor human nature to leave these little 
ones in such dreadful hands or perhaps 
to see them butchered before cur eyes! 
We knew that all this had been done on 
Sunday last at Meerut, and we had no 
reason to expect more mercy from those 
in whose power we were should they 
rise and mutiny. But we tried hard to 
place themand ourselves, and the mis- 
sion of our beloved church, in the hands 
of God, and he did calm our minds and 
enable us to confide in him. On arising 
from our knees, I asked her what she 
thought we ought todo? Her reply was 
that she could mot see our way clear to 
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leave our post; she thought our going 
would concede too much to Satan and to 
these wretched men ; that it would rather 
increase the panic ; that it might be diffi- 
cult to collect again our little congrega- 
tion if we suspended our services ; and, 
in fact, that we ought to remain and 
trust in God. LIimmediately concurred, 
and wrote word to the commanding 
officer.” 


But all flesh is weak. Notwith- 
standing the result of this combined 
appeal for “divine direction,” the 
doctor knew better, and, instead of 
imitating his wife’s brave determina- 
tion in that trying hour, he hearken- 
ed to the counsel of a Moonshee, and 
Methodism, while it retained its mis- 
sionary, lost its first and, it may be 
surmised, its only chance of having 
amartyr. “ Being a Mohammedan,” 
he says, “ with more worldly wisdom 
than consistency, and having a pecu- 
niary loss in the suspension of my 
lessons in the language, his warning 
had much weight with me. I had 
then to settle the question raised by 
the commanding officer whether our 
resistance to going, under those 
circumstances, was not more a tempt- 
ing of, rather than a trusting in, 
Providence ? I hated to leave my 
post, even for a limited time. Yet 
to remain looked, as he argued, 
should an insurrection occur and I 
become a victim, like throwing away 
my life without being able to do any 
good by it; and the Missionary 
Board would probably have blamed 
me for not taking advice and acting 
on the prudence which foreseeth the 
evil and takes refuge ‘ till the indigna- 
tion is overpast.’” Was there ever 
as prudent an apostle or one so en- 
tirely anxious to avoid (after death) 
the reproach of his superiors by the 
exhibition of too much courage? 
Not that he cared for his personal 
safety, by no means, but the thought 
of the censure he would have in- 
curred for not having taken more 
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care of his precious life could not be 
endured. “ Still,” continues this in- 
trepid contemner of ‘ wifeless priests,’ 
“had I been alone, or could I have 
induced Mrs. B. to take the chil- 
dren and go without me (a proposi- 
tion she met by declaring that she 
would never consent to it, but would 
cling to her husband and cheerfully 
share his fate, whatever it might be), 
I would have remained. But then, 
to all the preceding reasons, the re- 
flection was added that Mrs. B.’s 
situation required that if moved at 
all it must be then, as a little later 
flight would be impossible, and she 
and the children and myself must 
remain and take whatever doom the 
mutineers chose to give us.” What 
one of the “ wifeless priests ” would 
have done amid similar circum- 
stances, those at all conversant with 
the history of Catholic missions in 
every portion of the world—and 


there is no part of it but has been 
hallowed by their footsteps—can be 
at a loss to determine; but then, 


those short-sighted celibates have 
never allowed family or other human 
ties to come between them and their 
manifest duty to their Master, The 
result of the lady’s sickness, so in- 
delicately introduced, we think, as a 
cloak for her husband’s cowardice 
and hypocrisy, was, we subsequently 
learn, the increase of the Methodist 
“congregation” of India by one 
member known by the sobriquet of 
the “ mutiny baby,” and it is pleas- 
ant to consider that, despite the dis- 
asters of the times, the conversion of 
the country was thus progressing, 
even though slowly. 

Moved by all these considerations, 
the author left Bareilly with his 
family, and proceeded to the as- 
signed refuge in the mountains, some 
seventy miles distant, with surprising 
alacrity, considering that for many 
days after everything remained quiet 
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in the neighborhood. But what a 
hegira was that, so full of perils, ad- 
ventures, and even miracles, perform- 
ed, of course, by him alone! In his 
narration of the journey he rises 
above himself, and becomes almost 
apocalyptic in style. At one time, 
when the bearers showed an unwill- 
ingness to carry Mrs. B. and the chil- 
dren further, this was his noble de- 
vice : 

“But in spite of urging, there 
stood my men. It was an awful mo- 
ment. For a few minutes my agony 
was unutterable; I thought I had 
done all I could, but now everything 
was on the brink of failure. I saw how 
‘vain’ was the ‘ help of man,’ and I 
turned aside into the dark jungle, 
took off my hat, and lifted my heart 
to God. Jf ever I prayed, I prayed 
then. 1 besought God in mercy to 
influence the hearts of these men, 
and decide for me in that solemn 
hour. I reminded him of the mercies 


that had hitherto followed us, and 


implored his interference in this 
emergency. My prayer did not last 
two minutes, but how much I prayed 
in that time !” 

No wonder that his heart was glad 
at the result, particularly at the fact 
that the men not only took up their 
valuable burden cheerfully, but for- 
got to ask for their hire when their 
task was accomplished, which to any 
one acquainted with that class of 
men in the East certainly savors of 
the supernatural. “ The divine inter- 
position in the case will appear 
more manifest,” he modestly con- 
tinues, “when I add that even the 
‘bucksheesh’ for which the bearers 
were contending they started off 
without staying to ask for or receive.” 
The ladies who met the party at the 
first halting-place were astonished, 
and one of them, Miss Y., asked: 
“Why, what could have happened to 
Mrs, Butler’s bearers that they started 
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so cheerfully, and arrived here so soon 
without giving her the least trou- 
ble?” “ Ah! she knew not,” ejacu- 
lates the self-contained missionary, 
“but I knew, there is a God who 
heareth and answereth prayer!” But 
let not this remark be misunderstood. 
That initial lady, if at all in the flesh, 
was a Christian, and must have 
believed in the efficacy of prayer. 
The true meaning is that she did not 
know what a holy man Dr. Butler 
really was, and of what special 
graces he had became the favored 
recipient. Poor Miss Y., how we 
commiserate her ignorance ! 

While the civil war lasted, the re- 
fugees remained in the mountains at 
Nynee Tal, a pleasant summer re- 
sort, where, for a rent of $225, our 
missionary and family had no diffi- 
culty in securing the inevitable “ fur- 
nished house,” and, save an occa- 
sional scarcity of milk for the baby, 
suffered no great inconvenience from 
want of the necessaries and even 
luxuries of life. Food was readily 
and cheaply supplied by the natives, 
and the Nawab of Rampore, though 
an infidel, generously furnished them 
with food and money. Still, in this 
comfortable shelter, and while his 
brother missionaries were exposed to 
all sorts of dangers, our hero was 
rivalling Nana Sahib in the fierceness 
of his denunciation and maledictions ; 
for, while the rebellious Peishwa was 
petitioning his tutelary gods to de- 
stroy the English, and send them. ex 
masse to the infernal regions, the 
American Christian was invoking the 
Deity, in all the forms peculiar to 
Methodist camp-meeting exhorters, 
to weed out, root and branch, the 
very people to whom he had been 
commissioned, and upon whose hos- 
pitality and forbearance so many ot 
his co-religionists depended for safety 
The utter want of decency and com- 
mon humanity exhibited by many of 
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the Protestant ministers during and 
subsequent to the war cannot better 
be illustrated than by transcribing 
the following gratuitous account 
given in this book of a visit to the 
deposed Emperor of Delhi while ix 
prison: 


“ A day or two previously, my friend, 
Rev. J. S. Woodside, missionary of the 
American Presbyterian Church, was here. 
He went to see the emperor, and took 
the opportunity of conversing with him 
about Christianity. The old man assented 
to the general excellence of the Gospel, 
but stoutly declared that it was abro- 
gated by the Koran—as Moses and the 
law were abolished by Christ and 
the Gospel—so, he argued, Mohammed 
and the Koran had superseded Christ 
and every previous revelation. Brother 
Woodside calmly but firmly told him 
that, so far from this being the case, 
Mohammed was an impostor and the Koran 
a lie, and that, unless he repented and 
believed in Christ alone, without doubt 
he must perish in his sins. He then 
proceeded to enforce upon his bigoted 
hearer the only Gospel sermon which he 
had ever heard ; and Brother Woodside 
was the very man to utter it |” 


Surely this Woodside, who could 
thus wantonly insult a feeble old man, 
the fallen monarch of two hundred 
millions of subjects, heathen though 
he was, must have been one of the 
ignorant zealots alluded to by Mr. 
Russell; and the writer who could 
mention him with unctuous satisfac- 
tion runs the risk of being considered 
little better. 

For nearly a year the missionary 
toils of Dr. Butler were suspended ; 
but when all danger was passed, he 
returned to his former scene of action, 
or rather inaction, this time reinforced 
by two “brothers” from America, 
who, having been lately ordained, 
knew as little of the language, reli- 
gion, and disposition of the natives 
as he did on his arrival. The re- 
union took place at Agra, and the 
trio, with their respective families, of 
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course, proceeded to Nynee Tal, “as 
we could there best devote our- 
selves,” says the author, “to the 
acquisition of the language, and 
be ready to descend to Bareilly and 
our other stations, where God had 
prepared our way, after the reoccu- 
pation of Rohilcund by the English 
Government ”—-rather « strange pre- 
cursor, we should suppose, for the 
servants of the Prince of Peace ; but 
tastes, particularly Methodist tastes, 
cannot always be accounted for. The 
“Church in India” also received 
at this time another valuable member 
(number four) in the person of a 
small boy, the orphan of a deceased 
sepoy officer, who had been found 
on the battle-field by Lieutenant 
Gowan, and “made over”—to use 
his own expression to the superin- 
tendent—by that officer. “No man 
in the East or in America,” observes 


‘the matter-of-fact missionary, “has 


given half as much money to develop 
our work in India as Colonel Gowan 
has contributed. . . . His liberality 
to our mission work, up to the pre- 


sent, cannot be much less than 
$15,000.” 

Encouragement also came from 
other official sources. His next step 
was taken in the direction of Luck- 
now, “where he was assured that 
houses could at once be obtained by 
the assistance of Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery,” Governor of Oude, and 
thither he bent his steps, “ escorted 
by relays of sowars (cavalry), the 
general considering the precaution 
necessary.” Of the subsequent his- 
tory of the missions established im 
that city, Meradabad, near Nynee 
Tal, and the old one at Bareilly, the 
book before us relates little. War, 
famine, and pestilence, the three 
great scourges of mankind, seem to 
have been more effectual proselytiz- 
ing agencies than the Bible and 
preaching. The first child in the 
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orphanage established at the latter 
place was, as we have seen, a waif 
from the rebellion, and when, in 
1860, a dreadful famine occurred in 
Northern India, “so decided and 
quick was the calamity, that before 
the English Government ascertained 
its extent, and could originate pub- 
lic works to arrest its severity, large 
numbers of the people had died of 
want,” and their children were left an 
easy prey to whoever cared to snatch 
them up. This specious excuse for 
the government brings to our mind 
the history of another famine which 
happened some years _ previously 
nearer home, and which the same 
rulers failed to alleviate even to the 
extent of affording free transport for 
the food provided for the sufferers by 
the generous people of this country. 
Though in the latter-mentioned case 
the victims were Catholics, not Hin- 
doos, the advantage sought to be 
taken of the calamity by a similar 
class of men was the same. “The 
idea came to us,” says Dr. Butler, 
“that this emergency might be turned 
to good account by our missionaries 
seizing on the opportunity thus pre- 
sented,” and it was therefore agreed 
among them to solicit the bodily 
possession of three hundred boys and 
girls. “I wrote,” he continues, “to 
the Government ; they were only too 
glad to consent and have the chil- 
dren off their hands.” Of course 
they were, and doubtless if he had 
asked for as many thousands, he 
would have got them as readily. 
Nor was money wanting for the sup- 
port of these new frofégés. “ Re- 
sponses came pouring in from schools 
and individuals in America, . . . In- 
dividuals in India also, and govern- 
ment itself,” says the doctor, “‘ came 
to our help.” Even the Nawab of 
Rampore, “a Mohammedan sove- 
reign in the vicinity ”—who, by the 
way, owed his position to the English 
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authorities—was put under contribu- 
tion to the amount of five hundred 
dollars. Still it was found difficult 
to introduce Methodism even among 
these destitute children; for else- 
where he acknowledges that out of 
nearly one hundred and fifty girls, 
only about forty have been “ soundly 
converted.” But no effect whatever 
could be produced on the children 
not actually starving, even by the 
free use of money. Here is his own 
emphatic acknowledgment of the 
fact, on page 520: 


“ Every effort was made by our mission 
ary ladies to obtain even day-scholars 
from among the people, but such was 
then their bitter prejudice against educa- 
ting girls that they generally treated the 
proposal with scorn. The ladies of our 
Bareilly mission made a vigorous effort 
in that city to obtain even a few scholars. 
They went from house to house, hired a 
suitable place in which to hold a school, 
bought mats and necessary equipments, 
offered even to fay the girls some compen- 
sation for the time expended, if they would 
only attend ; but at the end of three months 
they had only succeeded in inducing 
two children to come, and one of these 
was unreliable. At length, tired out, 
they had to abandon the effort as hope- 
less, until some change would come over 
the minds of the people in favor of ‘fe- 
male education,” 


The system adopted towards the 
adult population was more question- 
able, though equally unsuccessful. 
Rohilcund and Oude, the scenes of 
the labors of the American Metho- 
dists, were also, it appears, great re- 
cruiting depots for the company’s 
officers, who, as the term of their 
sepoys expired, formerly allowed them 
to return home and enjoy liberal 
pensions, so that a large portion of 
the male population of those pro- 
vinces were actually dependent on the 
company for the necessaries of life. 
The failure of the rebellion not only 
caused the breaking up of the sepoy 
army, but the innocent were made to 
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suffer with the guilty, for the allow- 
ance that was paid to the superannu- 
ated soldiers for past services ceased 
and general destitution prevailed. 
Of this circumstance, the result of 
base ingratitude, the worthy mission- 
aries were not slow in taking advan- 
tage, hoping that, since prayer and 
exhortation had failed, the more tan- 
gible arguments of meat and. dollars 
might at least partially succeed. 
Previous to the war the “ converted” 
native held, and as we shall presently 
see for good reasons, a very unenvi- 
able position in the community. Ac- 
cording to the author, “he was cut 
off and proscribed by his friends, 
looked down upon too often by Eu- 
ropean officials,” and “ refused all em- 
ployment under government.” But 
this was all changed by Montgom- 
ery, the local ruler of Oude, and 
Governor-General Lawrence, who 
were favorable to the encouragement 
of native Christians. ‘“ Other offi- 
cials,” we are told, “did the same. 
Merchants and traders also sought 
them, for they saw they could be 
trusted. Zheir value rose at once.” 
“ And,” adds Dr. Butler, “ the rapid 
growth of the Christian church in 
India since that time, and especially 
of the native ministry, will be fully 
exhibited in the statistical tables 
which follow the next chapter.” 

We regret that he has not favored 
us with the details of this astonishing 
increase in the number of the faithful 
which so closely followed the distri- 
bution of government patronage and 
pecuniary rewards; but to our cha- 
grin the indefatigable and sanguine 
missionary, whom we have followed 
from Boston to the Himalayas, prayed 
with, in spirit, in the “ dark jungles,” 
and moaned with in unison over the 
combined sins of the heathen and 
the Romanist, parts from us abruptly, 
leaving us the prey of a cruel suspi- 
cion that, notwithstanding the gener- 
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ous donations of American friends, 
the efficient aid of British officials, 
and, above all, his own sanctified 
character and wonderful intrepidity, 
his mission, like so many others un- 
dertaken in the same spirit, was, after 
all, a melancholy failure. In winding 
up his long history, he tells us: 

“ The organization of the missions into 
an annual conference, at the close of 
1864, terminated my superintendency, 
while the toil and care to which body 
and mind were subject during these 
scenes, and in such a climate, were so 
exhausting that release from further ser- 
vice there became indispensable. This 
release was kindly granted by the bishop 
and the missionary board.” 

Now, what were our reverend 
friend and his co-laborers doing dur- 
ing the six years that followed the 
establishment of the three missions 
which ‘still manage to exist in India ? 
Surely a lively and scriptural account 
of those toils and cares of which he 
speaks would, particularly when told 
in his glowing style, be highly inter- 
esting to the public. Chapters of 
his voluminous book are devoted to 
descriptions of temples and tombs 
of the past ages, and some hundreds 
of pages to a detailed account of the 
massacres, battles and disasters inci- 
dent to the civil war, but not a line 
do we find in which may be traced 
the efficacy of the gospel as preached 
by such pious expounders, nor is 
mention made of a single grown-up 
convert won to Methodism during 
the whole time, save through the 
agency of filthy lucre, the root of all 
evil. For our further information, it 
is true, he refers us to certain tables 
with which he supplements his work, 
but that is small consolation, for, 
though we believe in the old saying 
that figures cannot lie, we are satisfied 
from an examination of the tables re- 
ferred to that this veracious character 
does not strictly apply to those who 
collated them. 
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From Table I. we gather that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in In- 
dia, in 1872, had no less than eigh- 
teen male and nineteen female mis- 
sionaries of foreign birth in Rohil- 
cund and Oude, and eighty-six na- 
tive assistants, with church-members, 
amounting in the aggregate to five 
hundred and forty-one, so that every 
fourteen and a half members had one 
foreign missionary, or, counting the 
local preachers and exhorters, every 
jour converts may now enjoy the 
sole solicitude of one spiritual guide 
at least! But in Table II., on the 
next page, the foreign missionaries 
are increased to forty-six, or one to 
every dozen actual Christians, and, 
taking the entire force of foreign 
missionaries, native pastors, local 
preachers, exhorters, and teachers, the 
whole number of “laborers,” * more 
or less dependent on the missionary 
fund for a livelihood, are reported at 
the handsome figure of three hundred 
and sixty-six, two laborers for every 
three members! But if we deduct 
the number of teachers returned at 
two hundred and thirty-four in Table 
II. from the whole number of mem- 
bers, we find that for every ¢hirty 
members who are not laborers, and 
consequently derive no official bene- 
fit from the church connection, there 
are twenty-three who do. Should 
matters go on as prosperously as 
they seem to have done for a few 
years more, we hope to hear that 
every native convert who is not a 
pastor, exhorter, or teacher himself 
will be able to have the sole and 
separate use of a missionary or an 
assistant for his own benefit. We 
expect, also, to find that the exhaust- 
ing duties of the foreign missionaries 
in taking charge each of at least one 
dozen of converts, including the na- 
tive preachers, exhorters, and teachers 
aforesaid, will be duly considered by 
the board, and that reinforcements 
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will be sent to them forthwith. 
What the eighty-six native pastors 
and catechists, as returned in Table II., 
find to do except to preach to each 
other, we are at a loss to surmise, 
Perhaps, however, they look after 
certain individuals classified as _pro- 
bationers and non-communicant ad- 
herents, and by the help of which, 
and the children of the schools, the 
compiler endeavors to make out a 
show of figures. The former class 
he counts at five hundred and twenty, 
and the latter at seven hundred and 
thirty-five, which, with nearly twelve 
hundred children and the helpers, 
make the sum-total of the officers 
and rank and file of the church 
three thousand and sixty-five, “ all 
won for Christ since the rebellion 
closed.” Now, taking these figures 
as correct in every particular, we ar- 
rive at the following curious cal- 
culation, to which we respectfully 
call the attention of the admirers of 
Protestant, and particularly Metho- 
dist, missions. According to their 
own showing, there is in India one 
missionary for every seventy-seven 
men, women, and children in the 
remotest degree connected with the 
Methodist Church ; leaving out the 
children, there is a foreign missionary 
for every forty native adults, and 
taking the dona-fide church-members 
there is one duly commissioned 
American missionary for every 
twelve converts! Taking the whole 
number of Christians at three thou- 
sand, we find the annual conversions 
to have averaged two hundred and 
thirty, which amount being divided 
by forty-six makes the exact number 
of five persons converted every year 
by each of our countrymen in India. 
If we leave out the children who 
as we have already seen, are simply 
given away by the authorities,* we 
* Alluding to the famine season, Baron von 
Schonberg says: ‘*Six hundred children were 
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reduce the whole number of yearly 
gains to one hundred and forty-five, 
or an average of ¢hree annual con- 
verts for each foreign missionary; 
but when we only count the actual 
church-members, we discover that 
forty-two native persons are actually 
converted every year by forty-six 
American missionaries, and this cal- 
culation agrees very nearly with the 
statement of Dr. Butler, who says in 
a note to the very table to which he 
calls our attention, “ Conversions 
during last year, 56.” How many 
years, missionaries, native pastors, 
and catechists would be required at 
this rate to christianize the two 
hundred millions of heathens in Hin- 
dostan is a problem too difficult for 
our solution. 

So much for the wonderful pro- 
gress of Methodism in India. Let us 
now glance for a moment at the fer- 
sonelle of the brands thus snatched 
from the burning. 

The ingenious attempt to make the 
public believe that any form of Pro- 
testantism has at length gained a 
foothold in Asia is more common 
than honest, and has been repeatedly 
exposed and censured by sectarian 
writers of all classes and degrees, 
many of whom have lived as mis- 
sionaries in India, and know the 
truth by painful experience. A few 
extracts from their works and 
speeches will suffice to show at once 
the deficiencies of the would-be apos- 
tles, the character of their neophytes, 
and the absolute falsity of such sta- 
tistics as we find in Butler’s tables : 


“ Missionaries have gone out from this 
country (England) who have dishonored 
their great cause, and rather confirmed 
than shaken the superstitions of the peo- 
ple they visited.”—Cunningham’s Chris- 
tianity in India, p. 147. 


purchased for eighteen hundred rupees, which 
certainly was not an exorbitant price.” — 7ravels 
inIndia and Kashmir, vol. i. p. 193. This was 
at the rate of a dollar and a halfa head. 
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“From the want of superintendence, it 
is painful to observe that the characters 
of too many of the clergy are by no means 
creditable to the doctrines they profess, 
which, together with the unedifying con- 
tests that prevail among them even in the 
pulpit, tend to lower the religion and its 
followers in the eyes of the natives of 
every description.”—Lord Valentia’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 199. 

“A large portion of the sterility of our 
missions may be attributed to that dis- 
cord which Christianity (Protestantism) 
exhibits in the very sight of the unbeliev- 
er.”—Rev. Dr. Grant’s Brompton Lectures. 

““The numerous missionaries, although 
they waste years and words, and even 
money, have converted very few; yet 
when they have induced one or two ap- 
parently to adopt their particular tenets, 
it is their fashion to make a clamor in the 
newspapers and by pamphlets, although 
too frequently they are not sure of their 
new converts for any length of time.”— 
Mackenna’s Ancient and Modern India, p. 
516. 

‘“‘ Missionaries announcing the conver- 
sion of a solitary Hindoo among thou- 
sands of unbelievers are themselves 
frequently members of some straggling 
sect, and too often the instruments of 
fanatical bigotry.”—Zravels in India and 
Kashmir, p. 195. 


It is needless to multiply further 
such sketches of the unfitness of the 
shepherds, for the reader will easily 
find them, and generally much more 
strongly drawn, in any impartial 


work on British India. Let us, how- 
ever, take a glance at the moral and 
social status of the spiritual flocks, 
whose members, before the arrival of 
Montgomery and Lawrence, found it 
so difficult to obtain situations, Cap- 
tain Hervey, in his Zen Years in In- 
dia, tells us that, whenever a native 
convert wishes employment as a ser- 
vant, “he is not taken, because all 
Christians, with but few exceptions, 
are looked upon as great vagabonds, 
drunkards, thieves, and reprobates.” 
A writer in the Zdinburgh Review, 
vol. xii, assures us that “ whoever 
has seen much of Christian Hindoos 
must perceive that the man who 
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bears that name is very commonly 
nothing more than a drunken repro- 
bate who conceives himself at liberty 
to eat or drink anything he pleases.” 
The Baptist “converts,” we are as- 
sured by Rev. John Bowen, in his 
Missionary Incitement, etc., are accus- 
ed of wallowing in every crime that 
“ degrades human nature,” and de- 
serve the accusation. The Rev. Mr. 
Schneider, writing from Agra, in Dr. 
Butler’s neighborhood, assures us 
that the “motives of the Hindoos 
for embracing Christianity were 
chiefly the desire of employment and 
to have their bodily wants provided 
for. “It is a fact,” he adds, “ that 
many new converts have, after their 
baptism, not adorned their Christian 
profession, and so have ever proved 
great offences and stumbling-blocks 
to the cause of Christ.” Of the Bap- 
tist converts in the same place, we 
learn from their seventieth report 
(1862), that “what with members 
who have left the station, and others 
(including paid catechists) who have 
been cut off for immoral conduct, our 
loss has been heavy; while in the 
city of Delhi in the same year sixty- 
six persons were baptized and seventy- 
five excluded from the churches.” 
The author of /ndia and the Gospel, a 
Protestant missionary of Central In- 
dia, candidly says: “I have met 
with native Christians who have 
been baptized, some on the eastern, 
some on the western coast, and others 
atsome southern stations—lamentable 
to say, they were not to be known 
from the heathen but in name.” Mr. 
Marsh declared some years ago in 
the English House of Commons, 
speaking of Indian converts general- 
ly: “They are drawn from the 
Chandalahs, or Pariahs, or outcasts 
—a portion of the population who 
are shut out from the Hindoo reli- 
gion, and who, being condemned to 
the lowest poverty and most sordid 
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occupations, are glad to procure by 
what the missionaries call conver- 
sion whatever pittance they are en- 
abled to dole out for their subsis- 
tence.” But it appears that the bad 
character of the Protestant converts 
has even a more disastrous effect 
than that produced on the reputation 
of their sponsors. Mr. David Hop- 
kins, of the Bengal Medical Estab- 
lishment, in his work on India, as- 
serts, in reply to some overzealous 
advocate of Protestantism, “ the out- 
casts have indeed joined the mission- 
aries, and have appeared as of their 
faith ; but the conduct of these out- 
casts has generally proved that they 
professed what they did not feel, and 
has considerably influenced the high- 
er orders in their prejudices against 
Christianity.” 

If we proceed still further, we 
will find from these reiterated com- 
plaints of the influence of Protestant- 
ism in the East, how much it perverts 
whateversense of natural justice may 
remain in the heathen, and, by ap- 
pealing to his basest passions, renders 
him an object of contempt and mis- 
trust even to his less enlightened fel- 
lows—for there are few of the Indian 
population so mentally obtuse as not 
to recognize the rankest hypocrisy 
and mendacity, though they be cov- 
ered with the garb of religion. How 
far such men as Dr. Butler is justi- 
fied in claiming three hundred and 
fifty thousand native Christians (Pro- 
testants) as the result of sectarian 
teaching and zeal in India is not 
easily determined. In 1850, General 
Briggs noticed that the missionaries 
reckoned but one in every six nomi- 
nal converts as church members; 
the Rev. Mr. Ward, a missionary, 
states that of the number of converts 
of every sort reported to the home 
societies not one in ten is actually 
converted.* <A writer in the United 

* India and the Hindoos, p. 337. 
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Service Gazette, who had served as 
an officer in India in 1856, declared 
that, though the missionaries report- 
ed their disciples by thousands, an 
omnibus would hold all the sincere 
native Protestants then in the penin- 
sula, while a later authority, Rev. E. 
Storrow, in his book on J/ndian Mis- 
sions, etc., is not willing to claim more 
than one-fifth of all the so-called 
converts as Christians even in his 
indefinite sense of that term. Fol- 
lowing the Storrow method of com- 
putation, therefore, and applying it 
to the doctor’s tables, we arrive at 
the following results: There are at 
the present day three hundred and 
fifty thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren in India claimed to belong to 
the various denominations, seventy 
thousand of whom Mr. Minturn, in 
his From New York to Delhi, empha- 
tically says “ are mostly of the most 
degraded classes,” and no less than 
two hundred and eighty thousand 
who disgrace the name of Christian- 
ity by debauchery, theft, hypocrisy, 
and immorality of every sort in its 
most degrading shapes. Of the for- 
mer we freely accord to Methodism 
six hundred, and of the latter four 
times the number. 

3ut Dr. Butler has many arrows 
in his quiver to be discharged against 
that target of sectarian animo- 
sity, Romanism, and other claims 
to public sympathy and patronage 
broadly set forth in his manifold 
tables. It is the question of educa- 
tion, and on this his figures assume 
a prodigious magnitude. The Me- 
thodist day-schools in India, he tells 
us, number one hundred and sixteen, 
the teachers two hundred and thirty- 
four, and the pupils four thousand 
four hundred and sixty-two. If these 
children were all Protestants, it might 
indeed be a source of some congratu- 
lation to his friends, but unfortunately 
only a little over a thousand of them 
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attend Sunday-school, and the bal- 
ance, considerably over three thou- 
sand, are being “ educated ” to stig- 
matize the Methodists themselves as 
infidels, andto deny the first principles 
upon which all religion is founded. 
That this, though a startling view to 
some persons, is nevertheless a cor- 
rect one, we have the most indispu- 
table Protestant evidence, and what 
applies to the Methodists in particu- 
lar, is general to all the sects in Hin- 
dostan; who, collectively, are said 
in Table II. to be educating one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thousand chil- 
dren, of whom more than ome hun- 
dred thousand are not brought up in 
any form of faith known to Chris- 
tianity. “The colleges of India,” 
says Major H. Bevan, “ receive fana- 
tical idolaters, they disgorge only 
hypocrites.”* The author of Z7o- 
pical Sketches avers, in allusion to 
the sameinstitutions, “the results have 
been great intellectual acuteness and 
total want of moral principle; utter in- 
fidelity in religion, etc.” According to 
the Parliamentary reports, out of over 
seventeen thousand pupils educated 
at the public expense, only three 
hundred even professed the religion 
of the state. At Benares, where 
there are fourteen missionary schools, 
not one conversion is reported; and 
the Rev. Mr. Percival, in his Zand 
of the Veda, goes the length of say- 
ing that “in almost every part cf In- 
dia the spread of the English lan- 
guage and literature is rapidly alter- 
ing the phases of the Hindoo mind, 
giving it a sceptical, infidel cast,” 
while the Rev. Mr. Clarkson goes 
further, and adds: “ Some have ar- 
gued that the Indians, by receiving 
an education which undermines their 
superstitions, are being prepared for 
the reception of Christianity. We 
believe that they are being prepared 


* Thirty Years in India, P. 239- 
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for occupying a position directly an- 
tagonistic to it. Several documents 
from missionaries at Bombay, Poo- 
nah, Surat, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, 
and Benares corroborate all that I 
have stated... . None can doubt 
that infidelity in its most absolute 
sense is on theincrease. ‘There is no 
connection between the natives ceas- 
ing to be Hindoos and becoming 
Christians.” * Dr. Grant also gives 
his testimony of the effects of mis- 
sionary schools: “It is the univer- 
sal confession,” he says, speaking for 
his brother missionaries, “that but 
very few of the children so educated 
embrace the Christian faith”; and 
even the orphans, we are told by 
Count Warren, “ when they grow up, 
all return to the religion of their an- 
cestors.” Lastly, the Indian corre- 
spondent of the leading organ of pub- 
lic opinion in England thus sums up 
the whole question : 


“ Missionary schools do not make more 
converts to Christianity than Government 
schools. A most zealous missionary in 
India assured me, with tears in his eyes, 
that, after twenty-five years’ experience, 
he looked upon the conversion of the 
Hindoos under present circumstances to 
be hopeless, without the interposition of 
a miracle.” + 


We pause here, for the subject be- 
comes too deeply painful for con- 
templation, even at a distance. To 
think fhat, in this age of boasted civil- 
ization and religious progress, one of 
the fairest portions of the habitable 
globe, filled with millions and mil- 
lions of our fellow-men, in many re- 
spects at least our equals in natural 
gifts, should still not only be ignorant 
of the worship of the true God, but 
that, through the instrumentality of 
the ministers of the discordant, jar- 
ring Protestant sects, and from their 
desire to forward their own selfish 


* India and the Gospel, p. 279. 
+ The (London) 7zmes, 1858, 
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ends, the natives, instead of being 
taught the beauties of Christianity, 
are actually led to deny even the ex- 
istence of a superior power, and by 
the miserable examples set before 
them, are forced to despise and hate 
the very name of Christ’s followers, 
We arraign Protestantism of this great 
crime, and we ask the serious atten- 
tion of every candid man, no matter 
what may be his religious opinions, 
tothe authorities above cited in sup- 
port of our indictment. The British 
Government, through its armed mer- 
cenaries and no less corrupt civil 
officials, have doubtless inflicted dire 
and manifold cruelties on the Indians, 
but the evils perpetrated by the sec- 
tarian missionaries of this country 
and Europe on those unfortunate 
people are beyond all comparison 
greater, for they are more far-search- 
ing and permanent. Human laws 
and agencies may strip a conquered 
nation of its vezalth and liberties, but 
it requires the aid of the missionary 
and colforteur to rob it of even the 
semblance of religion and morality, 
and by the means of what is so falsely 
called “ education,” to plunge it into 
the depths of unbelief and complete 
spiritual degradation. This is what 
Protestant England is endeavoring, 
and, as we have seen, with some suc- 
cess, to do in Hindostan, and in 
what the generous but easily-duped 
people of America are endeavoring 
to rival it. To christianize, in 
any sense, the Hindoos has been 
found an impossibility by the well- 
paid and well-fed sectarian mission- 
aries, so they are now trying to earn 
their salaries by utterly demoralizing 
the people they have failed to con- 
vert. 

They are aided in this by the ac- 
tive countenance of the dominant 
power, by no less than twenty-seven 
distinct societies, and have at their 
disposal unlimited funds; a great 
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portion of which is made up of the 
annual contributions of the people of 
the United States. Of the five and 
a quarter millions subscribed by the 
various Protestant societies of the 
world in 1871, considerably over a 
million and a half of dollars came out 
of the pockets of Americans, as we 
learn from Table IV., and doubtless 
money will continue to flow into the 
coffers of these organizations as long 
as they can continue to delude the 
charitable by false hopes and bombas- 
tic reports of missionary successes. 
We are not of those who are disposed 
to consider the conversion of souls 
from a commercial point of view ; on 
the contrary, we are rather in favor 
even of the lavish expenditure of mo- 
ney, if by that means we can win men 
to Christ and to the inheritance of 
his kingdom; but when it becomes 
an instrument to rob the parent of 
his child, to convert the heathen not 
through his mind but his stomach, to 
bring Christianity into disrepute by 
sustaining the dissolute and degrad- 
ed, to pervert the mental gifts of 
Providence by teaching the heathen 
that all religion is imposture,* and by 
supporting and sustaining thousands 
of lay and clerical officials who are 
as destitute of real sympathy for the 
pagan as they are ignorant of the 
first principles of Christian charity 
and,responsibility—all of which it has 
done and is doing in India—we con- 
sider that it may justly be asserted 
that what was meant for a blessing 
becomes a curse to the donor as well 
as the recipient. 

Dr. Butler in one of his tables 
shows that the Catholic Church mis- 
sions, embracing nearly nine millions 
of Christians, expend less than a mil- 


* “* They [the pupils of the secular and mission- 
ary schools] have no more faith in Jesus Christ 
than in their own religion. They believe the 
Jesus of the English and the Krishna of the 
Hindoos to be alike impostors.”—Six Years in 
india, vol. iii, p. 277. 
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lion dollars annually, while those of 
the Protestant sects, ostensibly count- 
ing about a third of that number, 
cost five and a half times that 
amount, and would have us believe 
from this that Protestantism exhibits 
more vitality and zeal in the cause 
of religion than does the church. 
But the contrary is the fact. Unlike 
the sectarian, whose inducement 
arises out of and is in proportion to 
the amount of his salary, the Catho- 
lic missionary goes forth into the pa- 
gan world, without money, friends, or 
family encumbrances; he forsakes 
all comforts and material pleasures 
to preach Christ crucified ; his ener- 
gy is not of the earth, earthy, his in- 
spiration is from a power higher than 
that of man, and as his life is one 
long-continued sermon on temper- 
ance, forgiveness, and self-abnega- 
tion, his success is always in propor- 
tion, not to the money employed, 
but to the sanctity of the preacher. 
He does not distribute badly trans- 
lated and often unreadable copies of 
the Word of God, “in thirty-seven 
languages” as claimed for the Prot- 
estants by Dr. Butler, to persons who 
can neither read nor appreciate 
them; but, living sparingly, dressing 
humbly, and conforming in all re- 
spects his daily practice to his cleri- 
cal professions, he wins to the stan- 
dard of Christ the rich as well as the 
poor, the ignorant pariah as well as 
the learned and disputatious pundit. 
Even Protestants, missionaries at 
that, have seen through their preju- 
dices, the uniform success of the Ca- 
tholic teachers, and while their sys- 
tem does not allow them to imitate 
their example, they have nevertheless 
borne unwilling testimony, and there- 
fore more valuable, to the superiori- 
ty in point of morality and ability 
of the servants of the church. In 
India to-day, even Dr. Butler is forced 
to admit there are close on a million 
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actual practical Catholics, with hun- 
dreds of churches, and a ministry of 
foreign and native priests amounting 
to seven hundred and seventy-nine, 
who are supported at an expense to 
the Society de Propaganda Fide of 
twenty-eight thousand dollars, while 
their schools, numbering according to 
the Catholic Register of 1869 one 
thousand, contain over thirty thou- 
sand native pupils. Dr. Butler has 
called our attention to his tables, we 
have given them serious attention, 
and have even taken his own figures 
as thoroughly exact, and we have 
come to the conclusion that he must 
either have had a very limited appre- 
ciation of the perspicacity of his 
readers, or recklessness of character 
in thus exposing the hollowness 
of Protestant professions of pro- 
gress, superinduced by the com- 
plete failure of himself and his co-la- 
borers to vitalize in the far East the 
decaying body of Protestantism, 
which is so fast degenerating into 
materialism and scepticism in the 
West. 

There are one or two points more, 
overlooked in passing, of which we 
wish to take note. Dr. Butler has 
included that part of Farther India 
in his tables, which will help him to 
swell the number of his converts, and 


excluded that part of it in which the 
Catholic religion flourishes. Include 
the whole, and you add 500,000 to 
the number of native Catholics in 
India. Again, he repeats the un- 
meaning, silly twaddle which we 
hear without ceasing from writers of 
the same sort, that Protestant mis- 
sionaries make real Christians, Ca- 
tholic missionaries only nominal 
ones. Methodist religion consists in 
emotion and excitement, the most 
unreal of all things. So far as it is 
worth anything, there is far more 
sensible devotion, although of a more 
quiet and sober kind, among Catho- 
lics than among any class of Protes- 
tants. But this is not the essence of 
religion, To be a Christian is to be- 
lieve the revelation and keep the 
commandments of God. Whoever 
says that Catholic missionaries do 
not carefully instruct their converts 
in the doctrines of the faith and in 
sound morals, and endeavor to make 
them both pious and virtuous, is 
either a slanderer or the dupe of 
some slanderer. Let every one who 
wishes to know the truth read the 
work of Dr. Marshall, and ponder 
the evidence he has collected. Dr. 
Butler’s effort to weaken its influ- 
ence, like every other attempt of the 
same sort, has proved abortive. 
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ON THE MISTY MOUNTAIN. 


ROUTE I. 


Ir was in the by-gone days of the 
Misty Mountain Stage and Express 
Company—only a few years ago by 
actual chronological computation, it 
is true; but at least a half a century 
by the change effected in the less 
than demi-decade which has passed. 

Do you know that at times, when 
I contemplate this change, I can 
scarcely realize that I have lived long 
enough to have lived through it? I 
often feel as if the memory of the 
things that were is the reflection of 
experiences in a former state of exist- 
ence, so different is the what is 
from the what was, I feel burdened 
by great personal antiquity, and can- 
not help considering myself a sort of 
Methusalem le Petit. I have seen 
the great plains spanned by the rail 
and the wire. ‘The smoking, shriek- 
ing steed of steam drinks the waters 
of the fork of the Misty Mountain, 
sacred but a year or two ago to the 
pony of the red man. ‘The journey 
which occupied weeks to accomplish 
ten years past is now made in a few 
hours, and lightning whispers are in- 
terchanged between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

My good old Uncle Joe, an old- 
time leather-dealer in the “ Swamp” 
in New York City—who, a bache- 
lor, had adopted me, an orphan, 
and, having educated me, had 
assigned me a desk in the dingy old 
office with the leathery smell—told 
me one day, without any previous 
warning, that he wished me to start 
without delay for the Stony Sierra to 
look after some of his business inter- 
ests in that region. That was my 
Uncle Joe’s way of doing things. 
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His engagements did not permit his 
leaving New York at the time. Be- 
sides, he had crossed the great plains 
more than twice or thrice, and had 
had enough of them. But as I had 
not had any of them, a little, he 
thought, would do me good, and he 
proposed to give it me. 

My journey to the (then) end of 
railroad communication was _ re- 
markable only for the general rail- 
way decadence which, commencing 
at Chicago, increased “in inverse 
ratio to the square of the distance 
from our objective point,” as the ele- 
gant English of the telegraph would 
phrase it. The conductor grew fa- 
miliar with the passengers, who grew 
fewer. ‘The various characters of the 
“newspaper boy,” the vegetable- 
ivory notion vender, the “ice- 
cold lemonade” boy, the candy- 
seller, the cigar boy, the bookseller, 
the apple and orange boy, were all 
performed by one and the same pro- 
tean youngster. The passengers 
had dwindled so that it would not 
pay to invest two boys in that dra- 
matic business, At length, the Thes- 
pian youth, tired of playing a dozen 
different characters to empty cars, 
threw off all his disguises at once,, 
and subsided into a mere passenger 
like the rest of us. 

A sudden shock brought a slight 
nap in which I was indulging to a 
timely end. The train had stopped. 
The pitiful account of passengers 
were on their feet, some leaving the 
car, others looking about them with 
an expression of interrogative imbe- 
cility, when the brakeman shouted 
out: 
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* Devil’s Landing—end 0’ track !” 

No danger of taking a wrong 
train now. So we passengers, four 
in number, left the car. We con- 
cluded a hasty agreement to stick to 
each other as fellow-men and fellow- 
passengers, we four waifs washed on 
the shore of barbarism by the ad- 
vancing tide of civilization. A fellow- 
feeling of lost-sheepiness made us 
wondrous kind to each other. 

I accosted a small, dried-up, hard- 
featured old fellow of eighteen or 
nineteen : 

“ Any hotels here ?” 

Answer (in an intensely contemp- 
tuous manner): “ No!” 

“ Any restaurants—eating-houses ? 

“Yes, four on ’em: the ’Merik’n 
House, the Mansh’n House, the Pa- 
cific S’loon, and Jack Langford’s dug- 
out.” 

Finding the old juvenile so com- 
municative, and having more ques- 
tions to propound, we propitiate him 
by offering a cigar in recognition of 
his social and chronological equal- 
ity, and in proof that we are not 
“stuck-up snobs from the East.” 
He takes the cigar brusquely without 
oral signification of acceptance or 
expression of thanks. He bites the 
end off wolfishly, and places the ci- 
gar as near his ear as possible. We 
offer him a match. He takes it, puts 
it into his vest-pocket, saying : 

“ Guess I'll take a dry smoke.” 

* Which is the best of the hotels or 
eating-houses ?” 

“ All doggoned bad.” 

“ Which is the cleanest ?” 

* All doggoned dirty.” 

“Which is the cheapest ?” ‘ 

* All doggoned dear.” 

“Which is the quietest ?” 

“ Doggoned row goin’ on in all of 
‘em most o’ the time. Man killed 
at some one on’em ’most every night, 
and a brace or more on dance-nights.” 

We requested him to direct us to 


” 
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the “ American” or the “ Mansion 
House.” 

“Don’t need to go far. That,” 
said he, indicating by a movement of 
his cigar and his lower jaw a partial- 
ly finished “ balloon-frame ” house 
about thirty yards to the right, “ is the 
"Merik’n; and that,” indicating in 
like manner a canvas shed to the 
left, “is the Mansh’n House.” 

Devil’s Landing consisted of about 


a dozen mushroom edifices and 
about as many “ dug-outs.” On re- 
flection, we concluded to try the 


* American House.” 

A small space cut off by an un- 
painted counter served for am office, 
but no “ register” was displayed. The 
establishment had only very recently 
been moved up, the official behind 
the counter informed us, from the 
Jast resting-place by the way of run- 
ners with the rails. 

A look at the “sleeping apart- 
ments” was sufficient forme. I de- 
termined not to sleep in any of them 
if I could possibly help it. 

I went back to the functionary at 
the counter, and asked the time of 
departure of the Misty Mountain 
coach, and learned that a coach left 
the same afternoon, and that there 
was one place vacant. I engaged 
the seat at once, glad to escape the 
horrors of a night in the American 
House and Devil’s Landing. My 
fellow-passengers wished me to wait 
for the next day’s coach, but I de- 
clined. When we agreed to stick 
together, I knew nothing of the 
American House. 

We had dinner. It consisted of 
very fat and very rusty bacon, putty 
biscuits, and mud coffee without milk. 

“The cows have not come in,” 
said one of the greasy waiters, when 
I asked for milk. 

“The cows never do come home 
here,” whispered a neighbor, evident- 
ly an hadbitueé. 
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It was toward the close of August, 
and the heat was excessive. The 
sun shone mercilessly on us through 
the partially glazed and wholly un- 
curtained windows. Yet we ate and 
perspired, and perspired and drank 
mud coffee, with a persistency which 
astonished me when after thinking 
on these matters. 

The flies were terrible. They swept 
around the room in buzzing clouds. 
Some of them were nearly large 
enough to offer a fair mark for a shot- 
gun; the smaller ones insinuated 
themselves everywhere—into your 
nose, ears, eyes—aye, even into your 
mouth. They immolated themselves 
in the frowzy, oily butter; and their 
remains studded the reeking mass 
like currants in a pudding. 

Such a wonderful effect has the 
pure prairie air—it doth so whet the 
edge of appetite—that, though our 
eyes were shocked, we ate and ate, 
and our sense of taste was not of- 
fended. The meal only cost us 
two dollars apiece. 

After dinner, I lit a fifty-cent Dev- 
il’s Landing cigar, and walked (liter- 
ally) around town—a perambulation 
which did not quite occupy five min- 
utes. As I finished my walk, a shot 
was fired at the other end of town— 
that is, within fifteen or twenty rods. 
Other shots followed. <A long-hair- 
ed, slouched-hatted, and red-legging- 
ed individual dashed past on a pretty 
good horse. Evidently he was the 
mark at which the firing was direct- 
ed. As he passed, an armed man or 
two rushed out of every house and 
shot at him. ‘The proprietor of th 
Oriental Saloon came forth, armed 
with a Henry rifle, and deliberately 
blazed away at the long-haired fugi- 
tive. The latter, finding bullets in 
front of him, bullets to left of him, 
bullets behind him, after several 
miraculous escapes from close shots, 
had no course open but to turn to 
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right of him, around the corner of 
the American House, which would 
afford him some cover. But just as 
he turned, his horse was hit in the 
off fore-leg and brought to in a mo- 
ment. Immediately he was hemmed 
in by the muzzles of twenty repeat- 
ing-rifles. He had emptied his six- 
shooter. Flight was impossible. 
There was no course but surrender— 
not even suicide—left. He jumped 
from his horse, and sat down 
cross-legged on the ground. He 
was quickly seized and pinioned. 
His horse was taken in charge by a 
citizen. No words were wasted on 
either side. His lariat of horse-hair 
furnished a deadly loop, which was 
placed around his neck. He was 
marched about a mile to the only 
tree in sight—an old cottonwood. 

While the crowd was going to the 
tree, the clerk of the Amertcan House 
told me in a few words the history 
of the long-haired victim. He was a 
half-breed Choctaw, frequently em- 
ployed as a scout by the government. 
There were several of these scouts in 
the region. They called themselves 
“wolves,” and prided themselves on 
their destruction of human life. 
When any of them came into town 
citizens were sure to be shot at. 
Their favorite way of leaving town 
was, having first filled themselves 
with “fighting whiskey,” to dash 
through at full speed, discharging 
their revolvers at anything human 
that chanced to appear in their path. 
The citizens had determined not to 
stand this sort of thing any longer. 
“ Johnny Henshaw ”—so our “ wolf” 
was called—had been drinking rather 
freely of late. He had declared 
his intention of shooting three prom- 
inent men of the town, mentioning 
them by name. Hence the meas- 
ures about to be taken. 

Johnny Henshaw seemed to be 
about twenty years old—indeed 
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rather under than over that age. 
There was nothing in his features to 
show a trace of Indian blood. His 
hair was light brown, his eyes a soft, 
light blue, his skin fair, and his 
cheeks rosy. The expression of his 
face was gentle and pleasing. It 
made me heart-sick to look at the 
young fellow, even though he was a 
wolf and deserved a wolf’s fate, and 
to think that in the midst of health 
and strength and youth he was 
marching to a speedy death. As we 
came near the fatal tree, I tried to 
imagine what thoughts were passing 
in the outlaw’s mind by mentally 
putting myself in his place. The 
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Poor wolf! His time to howl was 
over. 

I felt sick and faint from witness- 
ing the scene, and had to take some 
of the “ fighting whiskey ” of Devil’s 
Landing to keep me from fainting. 
It didso. It wasas good—or as bad 
—as a galvanic shock. I was glad, 
therefore, when the Misty Mountain 
coach drove in front of the American 
Hotel to take up its passengers. 
The stage had seven inside: a con- 
gressman, a divine, an Indian agent, 
three ladies, and a small boy. The 
gentlemen looked at me in such a 
dog-in-the-mangerish fashion when 
I popped my head in at the door to 
see what prospect there was of an 
inside seat, that I immediately with- 
drew it and took my seat on the box 
between the driver and the conduct- 
or. 

“ Passengers for the Stony Sierra ! 
All aboard!” And off we go behind 
six good mules. 

The country we travelled through 


was flat and uninteresting. Not a 
tree or shrub within the circular 
boundary of the horizon. Little of 


life, animal or vegetable, to be seen ; 
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effort made me dizzy and sick. I felt 
as if I were about to fall senseless. 

When we had reached the cotton- 
wood tree, the cortége halted. <A 
wagon was hauled up to the tree, and 
Johnny caused to mount it. One 
end of his lariat was made fast to a 
branch of the tree. Three or four 
men jumped on the wagon. Some 
confusion occurred in properly ad 
justing the noose about the victim’s 
neck. Johnny pushed the men from 
him, saying : 

* Get out o’ here! I'll show ye 
how a man can die!” And, fixing 
with his own hands the noose about 
his neck, he jumped into eternity ! 


’ 


. Il 





only a stray hare—vulgo, jackass 
rabbit—a prairie-dog, with its senti- 
nel owl, a prairie wolf or coyote, and 
an occasional hawk. 

After a run of nine or ten miles, 
we stopped at a “ dug-out ” to change 
animals. While the change was 
being effected, a man in a red buggy 
with a white horse arrived from the 
west. He was evidently excited, and 
his horse was covered with foam. 

“How d’e do, general? You 
seem kinder flurried. Anything hap- 
pened ?” asked the stage-driver. 

“ Well,” said the person addressed 
as “general” (by the way, you 
could have bought generals there as 
they buy hobnails) “I have had 
a pretty sharp run. Ten or fifteen 


Indians began running me after 
crossing the Blue Fork. They fired 
three or four shots at me. Here’s 


the mark of one,” he continued, 
pointing to a bullet-hole in the body 
of the red buggy. “They came 
mighty near getting me. And they 
would have got me were it not for 
Old Whity here.” And he patted 
the white horse affectionately. 

Thus the INDIAN QUESTION, at the 
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very outset, was brought home to the 
bosoms of the passengers by the Misty 
Mountain coach. They asked many 
questions of the “ general.” The 
Indian agent—who had never seen 
an Indian of the wild tribes in his 
life—made a pretence of experience, 
and offered a few suggestions. Buta 
few remarks from the stock-tenders 
at the dug-out stable raised a laugh 
at his expense, and he “ was squelch- 
ed for the rest of the trip,” as the 
conductor expressed it. 

The conductor and the driver 
looked to bneir Henry rifles, and 
hurriedly inventoried the arms in the 
party. The Indian agent had a 
double-barrelled shot-gun—both bar- 
rels unloaded—no ammunition; the 
congressman had a diminutive five- 
shooter which would scarcely have 
tickled a papoose—five barrels un- 
loaded, one round of cartridges on 
hand, no reserve ammunition; the 
divine, the ladies, and the small boy 
were unarmed ; the reader’s humble 
servant had one six-shooter— 
Colt’s navy pattern—with half-a- 
dozen rounds of ammunition for the 
same. This weapon he had never 
yet used. He was not fully enlight- 
ened as to the modus of loading it. 
It was in the reader’s humble ser- 
vant’s trunk at the bottom of the pile 
of baggage which towered behind 
the coach. Of course, he didn’t wish 
to give the conductor or the driver 
the trouble of changing the luggage. 
With remarkable good nature, he pre- 
ferred going out defenceless to trou- 
bling these gentlemen. Like most 
human feelings, however, this one 
was perhaps not quite pure. It must 
be owned the idea crossed his mind 
that it was as well not to introduce 
the factor of premature explosion 
into the quantity of danger to which 
he was about to be exposed. 

We changed mules and started. 
Everybody saw Indians for the first 
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few miles. But the objects appearing 
as Indians to our excited vision had 
been so often pronounced by the 
conductor to be “soap-weeds,” “ old 
buffalo carcasses,” etc., that the num- 
ber seen began greatly to diminish. 
Once we thought there was no doubt 
about it. They came dashing along 
in “ Indian file,” fifteen or twenty in 
number, directly toward us. I felt 
“very queer.” Here were Indians 
now, not a doubt about it. I was 
seized by a sudden desire to have 
something to shoot with. I mental- 
ly resolved, if I got out of this scrape 
alive, never again to travel unarmed 
in an Indian country. 

“ Antelope,” remarked the con- 
ductor. 

Antelope it was; a herd of fifteen 
or twenty. ‘They crossed the road a 
few hundred yards in front of us. 

We had travelled about five miles 
without an incident or a sight to 
break the monotony of the waste 
around us, when above a rising 
ground before us the Stars and Stripes, 
relieved against the sky, gladdened 
our eyes. How that sight revived 
us! We remembered that “the 
home of the brave” was our home; 
and I think that, if Indians had ap- 
peared at that moment, or within five 
minutes thereafter, we would have 
received them in heroic attitudes. 
But they did not appear. 

As we ascended the ridge between 
us and Fort Jones, that post came 
gradually into view. It looked to 
us like a collection of very misera- 
ble “shanties” dropped down hap- 
hazard on the prairie. 

A large stone building—the hospi- 
tal, the conductor informed me—was 
in course of erection. It seemed 
larger than all the rest of the post 
put together. The officers’ quarters 
were such constructions as we have 
seen inhabited by the squatters on 
the vacant lots up-town in New York 
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or in “ Jackson’s Hollow ” in Brook- 
lyn. 

The “ Fort ” disappointed me very 
much. I expected to enter the 
guarded precincts over a drawbridge 
and under an arched portcullis, 
But Fort Jones was destitute of 
ditch, rampart, or parapet, and un- 
inclosed by stockade, palisade, or 
even by a common board fence. The 
coach drove up to the sutler’s store 
—there the post-office was establish- 
ed—without let or hindrance from 
warder or sentinel. 

Some half-dozen officers were in the 
store awaiting the distribution of the 
mail, The congressman, the Indian 
agent, and the divine soon discover- 
ed who was the officer in command 
of the fort. They immediately ap- 
proached him on the subject of an 
escort. 

The officer said he had compara- 
tively few men; his small force was 
scattered along the stage-road for 
two hundred miles; he had only 
twenty men present for duty; but he 
would try to furnish three or four 
men. ‘An officer and a sergeant,” 
he said, “were going up on the 
coach to see to the defences of the 
station-guards along theroad.” The 
conductor here put in his oar, and 
said it would be impossible for him 
to take four men more.: This settled 
the question of an escort. The con- 
gressman, the divine, and the Indian 
agent, having ascertained that they 
could be accommodated with bed and 
board at the sutler’s, concluded “ to 
stay over for the present.” 

The conductor and the driver did 
not seem to regret this determination. 
The former remarked that this light- 
ening of our load helped us much, 
and we should now be able “to pull 
through ” in good time. 

While we were waiting to have 
the mail made up, a mounted man 
came in at full speed with news that 
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a government wagon train had been 
attacked by Indians on one of the 
roads leading to the post—that the 
teams were very much scattered— 
that some of the mules were already 
in the hands of the Indians. This 
caused a flutter among the officers. 
A company of infantry was ordered 
at once to the relief of the train. 

As we left the fart we could see 
the infantry going over the rise at 
a double-quick and in skirmish order. 

We stopped for a moment, in rear 
of the officers’ quarters, to take up the 
officer and the sergeant. ‘The offi- 
cer’s wife and little child came out 
to see him off. He kissed them both 
affectionately, and took his seat with 
us on top of the coach. ‘The ser- 
geant, also, rode on the roof. Both 
were well armed. Much to my de- 
light, the officer, finding me unarmed, 
furnished me with a spare musket he 
had brought with him, 

At first, I was rather disappointed 
in this officer. He was very plainly 
dressed. He had just enough gold 
lace about him to indicate his rank, 
and no more. I had supposed that 
regular officers always wore epau- 
lets and white kid gloves. How- 
ever, the lieutenant—for such was our 
new passenger’s rank—was evidently 
agentleman. He hadacertain quiet, 
unobtrusive affability which charmed 
me very much. I was glad he had 
come. His easy self-possession in- 
spired me with confidence. 

“If we meet any Indians, lieu- 
tenant,” said the conductor, an old 
hand who had driven stage for ten 
years along the Great Sandy, “ we'll 
have to do the work from out here ; 
there’s nobody below (pointing 
downwards) to help us.” 

“ Do you think we may be attack- 
ed by Indians ?” I ventured to ask. 

“Think it most probable we shall 
see some, at the least,” answered the 
officer. “They have shown them- 
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selves at several points along the 
line. The Great Alamos, which we 
have to pass, is a favorite crossing- 
place, when they go south in the 
spring or north in the fall.” 

“It is about as bad a place for 
Injuns as there is in the whole 
route,” said the conductor. 

“Yes,” said George, the driver; 
“and though I’m a white man, an’ 
agin an Injun all the time, I must 
say that we owe the badness of that 
there place to a white man.” 

“ How ?” I asked. 

“The Great Alamos,” answered 
the driver, “was a great buryin’- 
place of the Flat Noses. It was 
quite a large grove once—consider- 
able of a rarity on these here plains. 
You know,’’ he continued, “ that the 
Flat Noses bury their dead high up 
in the trees, or, where there are no 
trees, stick’em up on trestles made 
with long poles,” 

“They bury them in the air in- 
stead of in the ground,” I said, in- 
tending the remark as a sort of semi- 
joke, at which I designed smiling if 
any one else smiled, and, if not, to 
let it go for a serious observation. 
It was probabiy not new in either 
phase to my companions, who took 
no notice of it. So to break silence, 
I asked why the Indians of the 
plains sought these elevated resting- 
places for their dead. 

“To keep ’em from being eaten 
up by the ki-o-tees.” 

“Do the ki-o-tees devour the 
dead of other tribes ?” I asked, hor- 
rified at the thought. 

“The ki-o-tees is the wolves,” the 
conductor explained. 

The lieutenant informed me of the 
orthography of the word—coyote. 

About sunset we reached a house 
built of loose stones, and therefore 
known as “The Stone Ranch.” 
There were fifteen or twenty men 
about the ranch—all of them armed. 
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George pulled up before the door 
—there was only one, by the bye, and 
no windows—and exchanged a 
friendly greeting with Jake, Ike, Ed, 
et hoc genus omne. 

“What’s the word ?” 
George. “How is 
comin’ on ?” 

“We ain’t cut a blade of hay to- 
day,” said one of the men. “ Them 
cussed Injuns kep’ us corralled here 
all day.” 

“ Whew !” whistled George. 

“How many were they ?” 
lieutenant inquired. 

** Somewhere’s 
forty.” 

“ Many guns among ’em ?” asked 
the conductor. 

“Some of ’em had rifles; all of 
‘em as I seen had six-shooters,” 

“How long did they remain 
about ?” 

“ Pretty nigh all day. They kep’ 
shootin’ at us at long range, and we 
returnin’ their fire, until about ten 
minnits before the coach kem.” 

“ Did yer git any on ’em ?” 

“ Jake thinks as he hit one, and 
Mac says he saw another fall sure.” 

* Weil! we must be goin’. Git- 
e-p !” 

“ Keep yer eye skinned, George.” 

“ Hold on to that old skelp o’ 
yourn !” 

“You bet! I'll freeze to it.” 

A mile further on we reached the 
Great Alamos. Darkness was over- 
coming the twilight as we struck a 
deep sandy hollow which extended 
for five or six miles. A slow walk was 
the only gait possible here. The 
road for miles ran close under a 
ridge about twenty feet in perpen- 
dicular height. It seemed to me 
about as bad an “ Indian place” as it 
was possible to find. My Indian 
weakness came on again as in the 
morning. The snail-like pace at 
which we were compelled to move 
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was almost intolerable. There is 
some sensation of security, or, rather, 
some suggestion of escape, in a fast 
gait when danger is impending. Its 
source is probably the initial instinct 
of the human breast when danger 
first threatens—to run from it. 

I consulted my companion, the 
lieutenant, on the possibilities or 
probabilities of an attack. 

*“ An attack,” he answered, “ is 
possible. It is very probable that 
there are Indians watching us now. 
They may fire into us at any mo- 
ment, as in our position they have 
the chance of hurting us without be- 
ing exposed to hurt themselves; for 
your Indian always runs from a fair 
fight. He is only ‘brave’ when he 
has his enemy at a disadvantage, and 
sees, or thinks he sees, what is 
called out here ‘a sure thing.’ It 
is only their very recent presence, 
however, that causes me to appre- 
hend trouble, as ordinarily they do 
not attack at night, and they rarely 
attack a stage-coach: for the reason 
that they are sure to get a pretty 
tough fight. Even if successful, their 
gain is very small; three or four 
mules at most, perhaps a gun or two. 
They do not consider the investment 
a paying one, as a general thing. In 
any event,” he concluded, “ if I were 
you, I should take off that white dus- 
ter. It offers quite a shining mark 
for them, if they feel like shooting.” 

The rapidity with which I followed 
this friend’s advice must have given 
hiny a pleasing proof of my confi- 
dence in his counsels. 

We had now entered the bed of 
tle Great Alamos. It was quite 
dark. Silence fell upon us. Every 
man held his loaded rifle, full-cocked, 
and finger on trigger—peering into the 
darkness, and seeking in every sage- 
bush an Indian contour. Every now 
and then the conductor’s rifle went up 
and down with a nervous twitch. 
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The evening had become quite 
cold. I had felt it keenly before we 
reached the Stone Ranch ; but as we 
crept along in the heavy sand, 
through the darkness, looking every 


moment for the flash of an Indian 
rifle, I felt allin a glow. I did not 


think of cold. No doubt, the reason 
was that I could think only of In- 
dians, and felt that I was in a pretty 
warm place. 

At last! We are out of the sand. 
The mules strike a good trot. It is 
only four miles now to Artesian 
Wells, and then we shall have sup- 
per, am informed. I feel quite light- 
hearted over the recent past and the 
close future. Strange to say, with 
the decrease of my fear of Indians, 
the glow subsides and I feel cold 


again. The strain is over; we begin 
to talk once more. George, the 


driver, has won my admiration by 
his cool and calm attention to his 
team while we passed through the 
“bad Injun place.” 

“If we're attacked,” George had 
said, “ you others must do the shoot- 
in’, I'll have all I can do to manage 
this team.” 

George was the beau ideal of a 
good stage-drivér in an Indian coun- 
try—so the lieutenant told me. 

“Tt is a driver’s duty to attend to 
his team under fire, as George very 
properly says, as much as it is a 
surgeon’s to cure the wounded, when 
necessary, under like circumstances. 
It requires a good deal more coolness, 
and it is much harder for him to watch 
and control his team while bullets 
are grazing him, than it would be to 
throw down the reins and begin fir- 
ing. It takes all his strength and 
coolness to manage the excited and 
terrified animals. Shooting gives 
needed excitement at such a time, 
but then the mules run off, the stage 
is upset, and broken legs or necks 
and certain capture are the result. 
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George is a good driver, and, had he 
not one great defect, would be a very 
good man.” 

“ What is the defect ?” I asked. 

“ Drinking,” whispered the lieuten- 
ant. 

“He does not look 
like a drinking man.” 

“True; yet he is as drunk as he 
can be now. He has not been so- 
ber for years. George is one of your 
white-faced drinkers. He is always 
as you see him now. I have been 
two years on this line, and I have not 
seen George sober yet. Look at his 
eyes when we get to supper, and you 
will see they are not the eyes of a 
man in his normal condition.” 

“T heard him refuse a pull at the 
Indian agent’s flask, between Devil’s 
Landing and Fort Jones.” 

“No doubt. That is George’s 
gnat. He makes it a point never to 
drink while driving. But he had 
swallowed his camel before he took 
the ribbons at Devil’s Landing, and 
he will swallow another when he 
reaches Artesian Wells, where his 
route ends. Aye! and keep swallow- 
ing camels every time he wakes up 
during the night, and until he mounts 
the box for his return trip to-morrow.” 

“ What a fearful life for a man to 
lead!” I said. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said the lieutenant, 
“and the ending is still more fearful, 
George’s team will bring him in some 
fine morning stone-dead on the box, 
with the ribbons still in his stiffened 
fingers.” 

“TI can imagine,” I answered, 
“how a man who is excited by strong 
drink may find pleasure in it, though 
it may tempt him to break things and 
get him into many a fight. But I 
cannot for the life of me imagine 
why those dead-alive drinkers con- 
tinue the habit.” 

“ T suppose they can’t stop it,” said 
the lieutenant, “They have gone too 
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far to turn back. Death is behind 
them as well as before.” 

Our conversation was interrupted 
by a series of prolonged howls from 
George: 

“ Hi-hi-hi-hi,” etc., ad Zibitum, 

I was very much startled by these 
vocal efforts. I thought “it was In- 
dians.” Next it struck me _ that 
George’s last fit of delirium tremens 
had commenced, and he was about 
to become dangerous. My military 
companion, noticing my _ astonish- 
ment, kindly explained that this was 
the usual signal to the station-keeper. 
The drivers commence their howls of 
warning when they arrive within a mile 
or so of the station. Their peculiar 
cry can be heard quite a long way off. 

When we were quite near the sta- 
tion, we overtook an ox-wagon with 
its solitary driver walking by the side 
of his animals, and giving the talis- 
manic “ whoahaws!” and “ gees” by 
which the movements of these clum- 
sy beasts of draught are directed. 

“ Hallo! Tommy John!” said the 
driver, bringing his team down to a 
walk, 

“ That you, George ?” 

“What is left of me, my son. 
Where are you bound for, Tommy ?” 

“ The old Sandy, as usual.” 

“ How far did you come to-day, 
Tommy ?” 

“ From the Stone Ranch.” 

“You must have left there mighty 
early.” 

“Yes! I started afore daylight. 
I nooned at the Wala Hole, and wa- 
tered my stock and cooked my supper 
at the Great Alamos.” 

The conductor then informed 
“Tommy John,” whose real name 
was John Thompson, as I learned, 
of the state of things at the Stone 
Ranch when the coach passed there. 

“So, friend Tommy,” he conclu- 
ded, “ you have got through by a 
scratch.” 
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“ Oh! pshaw !” said Tommy John, 
laughing ; “Injuns won’t hurt me. 
I’ve been through the mill too often 
to be scared.” 

“ Well,” said the lieutenant, “ as 
you have been fortunate enough to 
get thus far safely, you had better re- 
main at the Wells until some govern- 
ment train with an escort comes up.” 

“That you, lieutenant? How 
d’e do? Much obliged. But I’m 
agoin’ to Snake Spring before my next 
stoppage. I want to get on home as 
soon as I can. It’s some time since 
I’ve seen the old lady and my half- 
dozen babies over on the Sandy.” 

“T tell you, Tommy,” said the 
lieutenant, “ you are very foolish to 
go on from the Wells alone.” 

“Oh! no Injuns will trouble me, 
lieutenant. There’s nothing to take. 
The investment wouldn’t pay.” 

“There’s your scalp to take,” sai 
George, “and I shouldn’t wonder 
if you lost it.” 

“ Don’t be afeard about my scalp, 
George,” said Tommy John, good- 
humoredly. “1 have a notion to go 
after some ha’r myself this trip.” 

“ Good-night!” 

“ Good-night, my son !” 

“ Gee!” 

“Get aup! ye critters.” And off 
we go, leaving poor Tommy John 
to pursue his lonely route. 

“ That thar Tommy,” said George, 
“is one of the kind-heartedest, good- 
naturedest fellows as travels this road. 
An’ he’s churful, too; always in for 
a joke and a laugh. He’s drove 
team—ox and mule—on this line for 
nigh on to four year. He never 
carries no arms, and always travels 
alone. He’s had some mighty close 
shaves has Tommy, but I shouldn’t 
wonder if they got him yet. He 
takes too big risks.” 

“ Does it often happen that you 
have no passengers, George ?” I ask- 


ed. 
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“ Once in a while,” said George. 

“ It seems to me that on those oc- 
casions you take as big a risk as 
your friend Tommy.” 

“ Not by a durned sight,” replied 
George. “I have a good team, and 
can give a party of Indians a lively 
run at any time. I have generally a 
conductor or express-messenger with 
me, and a good rifle well handled 
will keep off a power of Indians for 
awhile. While he amuses them 
I keep lightin’ out for the next sta- 
tion. Before the company got stingy 
—when there was a_ swing-station 
every dozen miles where you got a 
fresh team—I could have got away 
from Injuns all the time, either by 
runnin’ back to the station I had left 
or pushin’ out for the one ahead of me, 
accordin’ to whichever was the near- 
est. I takes no risk that I ain’t 
obliged to.” 

“What do you call a ‘ swing-sta- 
tion ?” I asked. 

George looked at me with an ex- 
pression of mixed pity and contempt, 
and replied : 

* A swing-station is where you 
changes teams; a home-station is the 
end of a route, where you gits meals.” 

It was after midnight when we 
reached the Artesian Wells. I had 
found the Sandy Hollow of the 
Great Alamos a pretty warm place 
but after I got out of it I felt cold 
again, and when I reached the wells 
I was chilled through. Notwith- 
standing George’s warning cry, every- 
body was asleep at the station. It 
took some time to wake the peorle 
up, to get a fire kindled, and a meal 
prepared. I took advantage of the 
delay to get at my trunk, whence I 
took my revolver and some woollen 
clothing. The latter, with the con- 
sent of the cook (a male specimen 
of the culinary tribe), I put on in the 
kitchen, 

The station was out of fire-wood, 
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and was now endeavoring to effect 
its cooking with the remaining chips 
of departed logs and the chips of the 
passing buffalo. It took a long time 
to get biscuits baked and meat stew- 
ed, thus I had a good nap by the not 
very bright, though very aromatic, 
fire. The lieutenant, as scon as the 
door was opened, had thrown his 
blankets on the floor and himself 
upon the blankets; and slept the 
sleep of the brave until he was waked 


for supper, 
please. 

It was about half-past three o’clock 
in the morning when we started 
again. The poor ladies and the 
child had remained in the coach all 
this time, notwithstanding our efforts 
to induce them toalight. Nor could 
they be induced to accept even a cup 
of tea or coffee. With what a power 
of endurance these weak, gentle crea- 
tures—our sisters—are endowed ! 


or breakfast, as you 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





DECISION AGAINST THE ST. 


JAMES’ MISSION CLAIM AT 


VANCOUVER—ITS APPRECIATION. 


WE reprint, at the request of Bishop 
Blanchet, the following article on 
this subject, taken from the Catholic 
Sentinel of May 25. For a further 
exposition of the attitude assumed by 
the government towards our strug- 
gling missionary church in that re- 
gion, we refer the reader to the 
February (1872) number of this maga- 
zine : 

Editor Catholic Sentinel: 

The case of the St. James’ Mis- 
sion Claim, which for the last twelve 
years has been pending in the office 
of the General Land Department, 
and that of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, has at last been taken into 
consideration, and decided, as repor- 
ted a few weeks since. To Hon. W. 
H. Smith, Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was given the commission to 
examine the case and give his opin- 
ion. He did soin a document dated 
January 29 last. 

In his report, transmitted to the 
Department of the Interior, we see 
that he had to solve these two 
questions : 

1. Who are included within the 


proviso of the first section of the act 
of Congress of the 14th of August, 
1848, which proviso is in the follow- 
ing language: “That the title to 
land, not exceeding 640 acres, now 
occupied as _ missionary stations 
among the Indian tribes in said Ter- 
ritory (Oregon Ty.), together with 
the improvements thereon, be con- 
firmed and established in the several 
religious societies to which such mis- 
sionary stations respectively belong” ? 

2. What is confirmed by said 
proviso to missionary stations ? 

The hon. gentleman, after an atten- 
tive examination of the first question, 
says: “I am of opinion that the 
proviso of the first section of the 
act of 1848 conferred an immediate 
title right upon all the societies 
then within its provisions. Here is 
a confirmation of title immediately 
operating proprio vigore for the ben- 
efit of all who should at that date be 
within its provisions,” 

For the construction of the law he 
refers to the opinion of Attorney- 
General Bates, May 27, 1864, of 
Secretary Harlan, and the Commis- 
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sioner of the General Land Office in 
his instructions to the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, which opinion has never been 
anywhere seriously questioned. His 
final conclusion is: “I am satisfied 
that on the 14th of August, 1848, 
there was existing a missionary sta- 
tion of St. James.” 

This opinion is so well established 
by the documentary evidence and 
the opinion of the gentlemen above 
quoted that there cannot reasonably 
be the least doubt in the mind of 
any candid man as to the existence 
of the St. James’ Mission on the 
14th of August, 1848 —a fact ac- 
knowledged by all, irrespective of 
party or creed. 

Let us now come to the second 
question, about what is confirmed by 
the proviso, 

Here the hon. gentleman experi- 
ences some uneasiness in regard to the 
words /and now occupied of the pro- 
viso. He knows not exactly what 
they mean. He is not ready to say 
whether in every case “all the land 
claimed ought to have been enclos- 
ed, cultivated, built upon, or the 
like.” Then he speaks of “stakes 
or other marks,” and says that “ for 
the liberal purposes of the proviso 
(?) he would give the language the 
most liberai construction, but knows 
of no rule so liberal as to hold dand 
occupied which has never been in- 
cluded in any inclosure, etc.” (He 
had a little before said he was not 
ready to require in every case en- 
closure of the land; it is only a 
trifling contradiction!) Why should 
he be so troubled about “ enclosure, 
stakes, etc.” ? Had he not before 
his eyes the following rules, given by 
the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to’ the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral in 1853, to direct him ? 

“ z, Such provision is understood to 
grant 640 acres to each separate and 
distinct missionary station referred to. 


“2, In order to comply with the 
terms of the grants, . it will 
become necessary to cause to be 
made a special survey of a square 
mile, which shadl/ include the land o¢- 
cupied with the buildings, and im- 
provements in the centre, as nearly 
as may be.” 

These rules are undoubtedly plain 
and clear, and no candid man can 
deny that the intentions of Congress 
in granting 640 acres to each mis- 
sionary station were as well, if not 
better, known to the commissioner in 
1853, as they can now be known 
after twenty years. He knew that it 
was not as an alms, but in consider- 
ation of the services rendered by the 
missionaries in laboring to civilize 
and christianize the Indians, that the 
grant was made by Congress. The 
same view has been invariably taken 
by all his successors in office, by all 
the occupants of the Department of 
the Interior, and all the Attorney- 
Generals from 1853 to 1872. Ac- 
cordingly, all cases of missionary 
stations have been settled whether 
they were fenced or not. The 
Methodist Mission at the Dalles in 
Oregon, received from the govern- 
ment $20,000 for a portion of its 
claim, which was not fenced in 1849, 
and had never been before. The 
title of the Presbyterian Mission at 
Walla Walla, and many others which 
were in the same condition, were 
readily acknowledged and granted. 
Should not all these incontrovertible 
facts have convinced the Hon. As- 
sistant Attorney of the true meaning 
of the words “the land now oc- 
cupied ”? But they did not. 

Yet notwithstanding his apparent 
disposition “for the charitable pur- 
pose of the proviso to give the lan- 
guage the most liberal construction,” 
he cannot go so far as went all 
the secretaries, the attorney-generals, 
and the commissioners in office dur- 
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ing the course of the twenty previous 
years. He seems to have been sent 
to teach them that they all have erred 
in the interpretation they have given 
to the proviso, and accordingly he 
sets himself up as a reformer. ‘There- 
fore, grounded on his far superior 
legal acquirements, he hesitates not 
to say: “I am unable to see how 
Commissioner Wilson reached the 
conclusion in his instructions to the 
Surveyor-General. It is in my opi- 
nion an erroneous construction of the 
proviso.” The Hon. Mr. Wilson, as 
well as all the other hon. gentlemen 
who approved his construction, will 
no doubt be much flattered by the 
compliment. 

The Hon. Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral continues: “On the 14th day 
of August, 1848, the mission of St. 
James was in actual possession of a 
small piece of land upon which had 
been erected a church, in which the 
priests there stationed held religious 
worship. The mission at that date 
had never asserted any claim what- 
ever” (would the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, wrongfully claiming possessory 
rights to the land, have allowed it ?) 
“had no enclosure, and was there- 
fore only in occupancy of the land 
covered by the church edifice, and 
such land as was appendant to it. 
This it occupied in my opinion as a 
missionary station among the In- 
dians, The society to which said 
mission belongs has therefore a 
vested title in the land upon which 
the church edifice extends, and as 
much appurtenant thereto as at the 
passage of the act was within the 
enclosure or used for church pur- 
poses.” 

Such, therefore, has been the gen- 
erosity of the Congress of the United 
States, in his opinion ! 

As an acknowledgment of the pre- 
vious efforts of the missionaries to 
civilize and christianize the Indians, 


Congress grants the land covered by 
the church, and a few feet more. 
What wonderful liberality! 02- 
stupescite coeli super hoc ! 

This opinion has been submitted 
to the Hon. Attorney-General Wil- 
liams, although he has an interest in 
a portion of the claim. He has 
written a letter on the subject which 
may be considered as approving it, 
from the fact that the Hon. Mr. 
Cowen, acting Secretary, has declar- 
ed that he himself concurs in the 
opinion of the Hon. Mr. Smith. The 
legists will here please remember 
that the old axiom, favores sunt ampli- 
andi, is no longer in fashion! Here- 
after they must say: Favores sunt 
restringendi ; and, odiosa amplianda, 
as in the present case. 

By such a decision, if it could 
stand, the first Catholic mission 
established among the Indians in 
Washington Territory, the mission 
which before 1848 incontestably 
labored more than any other for the 
civilization of the Indians, would 
have only a few feet of land, while all 
other similar missions have received 
640 acres, and one $20,000 for the 
land occupied by the government 
for a military post. Why such glar- 
ing partiality in the administration ? 
There cannot be any other reason 
for such a decision but that the land 
claimed is considered as of too great 
a value, and that some military offi- 
cers but already too well known here 
covet the land in whole or in part. 
There is no doubt that by their in- 
fluence they have been in a great 
measure the cause of this long pro- 
crastination on the part of the 
government in the past, and have in 
the present contributed their share 
in the rendering of the foregoing 
adverse decision. 

We have now, Mr. Editor, given 
a true report of the decision and the 
ground upon which it is founded 
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We therefore present it to an enlight- 
ened public in order that it may 
form its opinion upon the merits and 
demerits of the case, and that it may 
know that all the religious societies 
do not stand on the same footing of 
equality in the eyes of the liberal 
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THE Lire oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Ward H. Lamon. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & To. 1872. 
Pp. 547. 


This newest biography of the late 
President, in which are related all the 
incidents of his career “from his 
birth to his inauguration,” is simply 
one of the multitudinous dull books 
of the period, the design or necessi- 
ty of which is far from obvious to 
any person other than the author 
and bookseller. Compiled by “an 
admirer” mainly from materials sup- 
plied by a quondam partner of the 
deceased, it sadly realizes the truth- 
fulness of the old saying that an in- 
liscreet friend is more dangerous 
than an avowed enemy. We defy 
any one, no matter how charitable, 
who may have the patience to wade 
through its exaggerated accounts 
of the family, friends, boyhood, and 
manhood of Mr. Lincoln, not to feel, 
on closing the book, a tinge of that 
self-abasement which usually fol- 
lows association with vulgar and 
commonplace characters. What 
has the world got to do with the 
private history of the “Hanks” 
family or the disgraceful bar-room 
and “lick” fights of a semi-barba- 
rous settlement, in which the young 
man was no doubt but an involun- 
tary and disgusted participant? 
Then, as to his religious views, 
though important as an index to his 
mental and moral qualities, we con- 
sider it bad taste and worse judg- 
ment to expatiate on his unbelief 
with all the minuteness and unction 
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government of the United States in 
the year of grace 1872. 
A CATHOLIC. 
VANCOUVER, W. T., May 23, 
Papers whose motto is “ equal 
justice to all” are requested to 
reproduce the above. 
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which distinguish the long chapter 
devoted to their discussion. A 
cloud of witnesses and documents 
are brought up to prove what ?— 
that he did not frequent churches or 
meeting-houses, and that the ex- 
pressions of devotion and reverence 
in his speeches and public corre- 
spondence were used only to gratify 
his supporters. This may be true 
or it may not be, but we “ hold it 
not well to be so set down,” parti- 
cularly by a friend. It is generally 
acknowledged that Lincoln was a 
temperate and merciful man, a warm 
friend, patient, if not affectionate, in 
his family relations, and devotedly 
attached to his children; but hay- 
ing strong intuitive powers and a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, he 
could not help despising and laugh- 
ing at the narrow-minded and ig- 
norant ‘“hard-shell” Baptist and 
Methodist preachers of his day and 
neighborhood. Though by no 
means of a very profound mind, he 
was too good a lawyer not to know 
that there was no logical medium 
between implicit obedience to an in- 
fallible authority and a denial of 
all revelation. Had he enjoyed in 
early life the advantages of a proper 
religious training, there can be little 
doubt but that, humanly speaking, 
he would have added to his domes- 
tic virtues those cardinal ones 
which the church inculcates. We 
are sorry for his own sake that he 
did not ; and we regret, for the honor 
of the republic whose chief magis- 
trate he once was, that his memory 
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shculd thus oe held up to the repro- 
bation of his and our countrymen, 
without, so far as we can see, any 
adequate resulting good. 


Tue Russtan Ciercy. Translated from 
the French of F. Gagarin, SJ. By 
C. D. Makepeace, M.A. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1872. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

F. Gagarin is a Russian prince, 
and, of course, knows what he is 
writing about. This book is a very 
curious one, and will make some 
people open their eyes if they read 
it. 


Tue CHRISTIAN AEsop. Ancient Fables 
teaching Eternal Truths. By W. H. An- 
derdon, D.D. London: Burns, Oates & 
Co. (New York : Sold by The Catholic 
Publication Society.) 

Dr. Anderdon in this little book 
teaches us spiritual truths by means 
of the old and familiar fables that 
for years have been used to teach 
the world natural truths; and it is 
a beautiful thought, for truth can- 


not be presented in too many ways, 
and this mingling of the homely 
lessons of the fables with spiritual 
instruction gives a peculiar charm 
to the book that will not be found 


in other spiritual writings. The 
many quotations from the Holy 
Scriptures, too, give it a special in- 
terest. 

The fables are all beautifully il- 
lustrated. 


LIFE OF THE CuRE D’ARs. From 
French of the Abbé Monnin. 
York: P. O’Shea. 1872. 

We welcome most kindly a new 
edition of the charming life of this 
most wonderful man, and take occa- 
sion to recommend it again to all 
our readers. Mr. O’Shea has pur- 
chased the plates from the former 
publishers, and, we trust, will find a 
ready sale for his edition. 


the 
New 


LeGenDs OF St. Josep. Translated by 
Mrs. Sadiier. D. & J. Sadlier. 1872. 
This collection of historical nar- 

ratives and pious legends makes a 
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pleasing volume, and is published in 
a pretty style. It isa book likely to 
be especially interesting to young 
people, for whom the accomplished 
authoress has a particular gift of 
making her instructive and pious 
writings entertaining. 


SAUNTERINGS. By Charles D. Warner, 
author of My Summer in a Garden. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Time was, in the United States, 

and within the memory of man too, 

that to have travelled in Europe 
entitled the American tourist to set 
up for a lion in his native town. It 
was once something to have seen 

London and Paris, which are now 

mere American starting-points for 

the grand tour of to-day. England, 

France, Germany, and Italy no long- 

er count. Every one has seen 

them, and even little New York and 

Boston boys and girls yet at school, 

or who ought to be there, have their 

own discussions as to the relative 
merits of London and Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna. In short, the old ordi- 
nary European tour no_ longer 
counts. Its tracks are all beaten 
until they are dusty, and one must 
now do Spain, Russia, Palestine, and 

Egypt, at least, to obtain the small- 

est capital wherewith to set up as a 

tourist. 

Mr. Warner’s Saunterings take us 
among the well-known paths, chat- 
ting and gossiping at random con- 
cerning what strikes him, and, as the 
subject-matter is already an old 
story to every one, it is merely a 
pleasant way of reviving pleasant 
reminiscences. 

Saving and excepting a few of the 
usual Protestant misconceptions re- 
peated by the author, most probably 
without malice, the book makes 
very agreeable summer reading. 


Notes ON ENGLAND. By H. Taine. 
Translated with an Introductory Chap- 
ter by W. F. Rae. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 

Mr. Rae’s introduction is a well- 
written chapter. Mr. Taine’s notes 

are the recorded impressions of a 
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travellerin England. They are char- 
acteristically vivacious, picturesque, 
and frequently amusing, with a ten- 
dency to be as often wrong as right 
in the judgments he pronounces, 
The author discusses all the subjects 
that usually fall under the observa- 
tion of an intelligent visitor in a 
strange country—government, reli- 
gion, amusements, schools, univer- 
sities, homes, hospitals, manners, 
morals, the clubs, the family, etc., 
etc. Here is a passage which we 
can commend as being as applicable 
to the latitude of Washington as 
that of Greenwich: “In Hyde Park, 
on Sunday, the exaggeration of the 
dresses of the ladies or young girls 
belonging to the wealthy middle class 
is offensive; bonnets, resembling 
piled-up bunches of rhododendrons, 
oras white as snow, of extraordinary 
smallness, with baskets of red flow- 
ers or of enormous ribbons; gowns 
of shiny violet silk with dazzling re- 
flections, or of starched tulle upon 
an expanse of petticoats stiff with 
embroidery; immense. shawls of 
black lace, reaching down to the 
heels ; gloves of immaculate white- 
ness or bright violet ; gold chains; 
golden zones with golden clasps; 
hair falling over the neck in shining 
masses. Theglareisterrible. They 
seem to have stepped out of a ward- 
robe, and to march past to advertise 
a magazine of novelties—not that 
even ; for they do not know how to 
show off their dresses.” 





INDULGENCES, ABSOLUTIONS, TAX TABLES, 
ETc. By Rev. T. L.Green, D D. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1872. 

Some low, dirty fellow in London, 
named Collette, has been serving up 
the disgusting mess of lies about 
the topics designated in the title of 
Dr. Green’s book, of which even the 
most unscrupulous enemies of the 
church in this country, who have 
any regard for their reputation, are 
ashamed to avail themselves. Dr. 
Green has exposed him and brought 
him to deep and inconsolable grief 
without difficulty, and in an able 
and lively manner. 
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Divine LIFE OF THE Most Hoty Vircin 
Mary. Being an Abridgment of the 
Mystical City of God. By Mary of Jesus 
of Agreda. By F. B. A. De Cesare, 
N.M.C., Cons. Sac. Cong. Index. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbé J. A. 
Boullan, D.D. Philadelphia: Cunning- 
ham. 1872. With the imprimatur of 
the Bishop of Philadelphia. 

At length we have this celebrated 
and remarkable book in English. 
The abridgment is even preferable to 
the original, which is tediously pro- 
lix in style. Among many Catholic 
books recently published in very 
attractive style, this one is among 
the most tasteful and beautiful. The 
work itself is both edifying and de- 
lightful to those who have the spirit 
of Catholic devotion. 


THE MERCHANT OF ANTWERP. A Tale 
from the Flemish of Hendrick Con- 
science. Translated by Revin Lyle. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1872. 
The merits of Hendrick Con- 

science asa natural, graceful, and ori- 
ginal writer of fiction are so generally 
recognized, that it is almost needless 
to say we welcome the appearance 
of this book with great satisfaction. 
In design it is artistic, in moral un- 
exceptionable, and its characters 
have the rare merit of being few, 
distinctly drawn, and lifelike. The 
book itself is well and neatly 
bound, and the paper is excellent, 
but here its mechanical attrac- 
tions, we regret to be obliged to 
say, end. The type, the printing, 
and the ink are simply execrable ; 
and the presswork seems to have 
been done on one of those old-fash- 
ioned cylinder presses now gener- 
ally devoted to “striking off” street 
ballads and play-bills. 


Tue WITcuH oF RosenBurG. A drama in 
three acts. By His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Wiseman. New York: P. O'Shea. 
Long and_ favorably known, 

this charming drama requires no 

eulogy from our pen. We merely 
note the appearance of this new 
edition to chronicle the change of 
proprietorship from Kelly, Piet & 
Co. to the present publisher. 





